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Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patror HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 


President : H. r. H. Tue Duke or Connavucnt, K.G, 


Annual Subscription, Post-free, 45. 


Patron: His Majesty Tue KincG 
Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O 


ForTY-SECOND SEASON, 1012-13. Principal : Sir A. C. Mackenzig, Mus.D., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 
PROSPECTUS L.R A.M. EXAMINATION.—Last day for entry for the Christ 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1912, Yet tach eed ; _ 2 
q i pe i ng rse for ea eT na we mmenced. 
yO AT 8 i —~ pie Fete er wnmenet 2 
‘ELIJAH - - MENDELSSOHN. 
MISS RUTH VINCENT MADAME ADA CROSSLEY. de ne OF ba ia Pa t Ge Ves ¢ 
MR. BEN DAVIES. MR. HERBERT BROWN. . . . 
t g rt Satur U) yer 12 and 260, a . 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1912, M é s Half-Te é M ry, November 4. Entr 
Ex t We esday, O er ’ 


_ - . Prospectus, Entrance Forms, and all fu th er information of— 
: | H E M U S I C M: A K E — LGAR. F. W. RENAUT, Secretary. 
MISS MURIEL FOSTER. - — ToT 
AND THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
‘CA oedenedaleiag a Ww - ELGAR.| PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 





MISS ALICE WILN MR. JULIEN HENRY. 
MR. ALFRED HE AT HE R. MR. EDMUND BURKE, lelegrams—“‘ Initiative, London. Telephone—“‘ 1160, Western. 
WEDNE SDAY, JANU ARY I, 1913, Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
AT 8 P.M. . President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, K.G. 
‘MESSIAH’ . . - HANDEL.| _ Director : 
MISS AGNES NICHOLLS. | MADAME ADA CROSSLEY. Sir C. Husert H. PARRY, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. 
MR. LLOYD CHANDOS. | MR. ROBERT RADFORD. Hon. Sec. : Cuantas Montev, Esq. 
ASH WEDNESDAY, FEBRU 2 . The HALF TERM will commence on Thursday, November 7. 
. EBRUARY 5, 1913, fhe EXAMINATION for ASSOCIATESHIP (A.R.C.M.)_ will 


8 P.M. 
ymmence on April 14, 1913. 


A 
T H E R E ] YE M i I O N ae Cc JUNOD. Syllabus and official Entry Form may be obtained from 
MISS RUTH VINCENT. - sae FRANK POWNALL, Registrar. 


MISS EMILY SHEPHERD. MISS PHYLLIS LETT. a , _ t- IISTS 

MR. MORGAN KINGSTON. | MR. MONTAGUE BORWELL. THE ROY AL C OL L E G E OF ORGANISTS. 
MR. CAMPBELL McINNES. 

Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., 


TIIURSD: - MARCH 6, 1913, may be had on application. 
rig Kensington Gore, S.W. 


‘THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS” “nes 
(ELGAR). MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


MISS MURIEL FOSTER. 


H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 


MR. GERVASE EL WE S. MR. D AL TON BAKER. Patroness: Her Majesty Queen ALEXANDRA. 
irae land President : Sir W. H. Houtpswortn, Bart., LL.D. 
GOOD F RID. AY, dy ARC H 21, 1913, Principal: Dr. ApoLPH BropsKyY. 
“M ES SSL \ H ¥ - - ~ HANDEL. The NEW COLLEGE YEAR begins Tuesday, October 1, 1912. 


M 6 Saees Pe 3 NEW TERM began Tuesday, April 23. 
ADAME GLEESON-WHITE. | MADAME KIRKBY LUNN. Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 


MR. JOHN COATES. | MR. HARRY DEARTH. Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
a (a instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 
FHURSDAY, APRIL 17, 1913, Fee for the year, £30, payable in instalments of £10 at the beginning 


| of each term. Special Fee for Wind Instrument Course, £rs. 

| System: atic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 
| curriculum. 

The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
| and Entry Forms, on application. 


‘A TALE OF OLD JAPAN” 
(COLERIDGE-TAYLOR.) 








AND New Professor of Singing—-Miss Marie Brema. 

, / TATL se 7" ; a kee STAN Ww S 
HIAWATHA” - CoLeripcE-TAYLOR. | — = TANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 
MISS ADA FORREST. MISS PHYLLIS LETT | THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
MR. BEN DAVIES. | MR. FREDERICK RANALOW. | JOHN CARPENTER ST., VICTORIA see ll E.C. 

bAND AND CHORUS, ONE THOUSAND PERFORMERS. Established and Managed by the Corporation of London. 


Principal: LANDON RONALD. 
NEW TERM began Septembe r 10. 
INCERTS to be given, Six will be included in the Individual Tuition by eminent teachers at moderate fees. 110 
Prices « f Subscription for these Six Concerts: | Prizes, Medals, and Scholz arships, giving free and assisted tuition, 


Organist: Mr. H. L. Batrour, Mus. B. 





£1 10s. ; Balcony (Reserved), £1. competed for annually. Subjects taught: Piano, Singing, Organ, 
“sivas h Concert: oe 7s. 6d. ; Arena, 6s. ; Balcony Harmony, all Orchestral and Solo Instruments, Stage Tra aining in 
ved), 4s. ; Unrese erved, 2s. 6d. ; Gallery (Promenade), 1s. Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing, and Opera. Examinations 


=e names can now bes receive 4, seats secured, and prospectuses | open to general public. Prospectus, Examinations Syllabus, and form 
ved at the I icket Office, Royal Albert Hall, and the usual agents. | of entry, free of Secretary, H. Saxgs WynpuHam, Victoria Embankment. 
ere are still a few Vacancies in the Choir for Tenors and Basses. Telephone : 1943 Holborn. 




















UNIVERST’ ry OF 


Examinations for degrees in Music are held as follows :— Matriculation, 
\pril and October ; First Mus. B., March and September ; Final Mus. B., 

i Mus. D., September only. 

For particulars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Office, 


DURHAM. 











Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, 1s. per set. 
MANCHESTER “~"" HOOL OF MUSIC. 
Patron: Sir W. H. Hovtpswortn, Bart. 

Principal: Atsert J. Cross ( r the Royal Academy, London, and the 
ipsic Conservatorium). Sixty Professors. 


All Branches of Music taught. Private or Class Tuition. 
Full and String Orchestras, Operas, Lectures, Recitals, Chamber and 
Orchestral Concerts. Prospectus from the Secretary, Albert Square. 


CITY OF LONDON COLLEGE, 
WHITE STREET, MOORFIELDS, E.C. 


MICHAELMAS TE _ ymmenced September 30. 

Mr. G. OAKEY s. Bac. Cantab., conducts CLASSES in 
HARMONY, COl N T : RPOIN T, and THE ORY OF MUSIC. 

Instruction also i gan and Pianoforte. Choir meets on Fridays, 
conducted by Mr. G. D y Winter. 

Prospectus grati 


"THE SCHUMANN METHOD 
A THE 


NEW BOND STREET, W. 


EOLIAN HALI 
PIANOFORTE STUDIOS 


‘ HE SCHUMANN 
(Re 


rd.) 
OPENED on SEPTEMBER 


DAVID SAVAGE, 


secretary. 


rime pal: 
\ ME. AMINA G ;OODW IN 
4 (from the Leipzig and Paris Conservatoires, Franz Liszt and 

Mme. Schumann Schools). 
Complete artistic training for pianists (professional and amateur). 
Special cultivation of touch, technique, and interpretation to their 
highest development—on the authentic traditions of the Schumann 
School. 
CLASSES FOR PIANISTS AND 
STRING PLAYERS. 
© Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, 
SCHUMANN P IANOFORTE STUDIOS, 
lian Hi all, New Bond Street, W. 


JAQU ES-DALCROZE COLLEGE 


FOR MUSIC AND RHYTHM, 
HELLERAU Ber DRESDEN. 
\ ONSIEUR JAQUES-DALCROZE, assisted by 
4 six advanced pupils 


ENSEMBLE 


f his College, will lecture and demonstrate 
England on the following dates 
FRIDAY, November 15, 8 p.m. 
In the Caxton Hall, Westminster 
November 16, 3 p.m. 
The Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 
Tugspay, November 18 and 19, 7 p.m. 
Leeds (place to be announced later). 
November 20 (Evening). 
In the University, Manchester. 
November 23, 3 p.m. 
At the Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross Stati 
November 25, 8.15 p.m. 
In the Great Hall of the London University, South 


P ington 


SATURDAY, 
MONDAY 

WEDNESDAY, 
SATURDAY, 


MONDAY, 


Further informati may be obtained by post from Mr. P. B. INGHAM, 
_Mer hant Tay rs’ Sc chool, E.( Cc. 


V VICT ORIA ( COL LE GE OF MUSIC, 
LONDON. 
(Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.) 
INCORPORATED 1861. 

, Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, W. 
President: THe Most Hon. Tue MArovuis oF ANGLESEY. 
Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. 
Chairman: J. M. Bentiev, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. 
Hon. Director of Studies : Cuurcuiit Sistev, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. 
Hon. Sec. : Gao. A. Stanton, A.R.C.M., L.R.A.M., F.1.G.C.M. 





18, Berners STREE 


Metropolit «? r. xaminations in all subjects, including the Diplomas of 
A.V.C.M., L. .M., F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers’ Professional 
Diploma in i Act of Teaching, July, and December. 

Local Theoretical Examinations, July, and December. 

Practical Examinations are now being held at the various Centres. 

Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. 

Local Secretaries required for towns not represented. 

All communications to be adc ~_- d as usual to the Secretary, Central 
Office, 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THIRTEENTH 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
COLSTON HALL. 

OCTOBER 23, 3, 24s 25, AND 26, 1912. 


BRISTOL 





WEDNESDAY .. f{ 1.0 p.m. * Elijah Mendelssohn 
Oct. 23. 18.0 p.m. ‘Das Rheingold ' Wagner, 
. me : ( 12.0 Noon, “* Die Walkiire " Wagne 
TH — ) p.m. M. Paderewski. Concerto. ( hopi 
we. 34. ( s ** Caractacus ” Elgar. 
. yAY {12.0 Noon, “ Siegfried . Wagner. 
— ms Herr Fritz Kreisler. C oncerto. Be ethoven c 
i .op.m. ‘* Samson and Delilah Saint-Saéns 
SATURDAY (12.0 Noon, ‘* Gétterdimmerung ™ Wagner. 
ie Oct 6 3.0 p.m. Grand Miscellaneous 
. 26. } ' r 


Popular Programme at popular prices, 
VOCALISTS. 

Miss Perceval Allen. 
Miss Mabel Manson. 


Miss A. Nicholls. 
Miss Lilian Coomber. 
Miss Phyllis Lett. Miss Marion Beeley. 
Miss Dilys Jones. Miss Maria Yelland. 
Herr Peter Cornelius. Mr. Lloyd Chandos. 
Herr Hans Bechstein. 
Mr. Clarence Whitehill. Mr. Robert Radford. Mr. Frederic Austin. 
Mr. Dalton Baker. Mr. Charles Knowles. 
Mr. Percy Heming. Mr. Arthur Winckworth. 
Complete Festival Choir and Orchestra of 550 Performers 
Conductor: Mr. GEORGE RISELEY. 
Orders for Tickets may now be booked. Preliminary Programm 
postSree. 
_ . A.B A. H. Insa.t, Secretary, 4, Colston St., 


Miss Alice Prowse. 
Miss Alice Hare. 
Miss Edith Clegg. 
Miss G. Winchester, 
Mr. Morgan Kingston. 





Bristol. Tel. : No. 4408. 








Blackpool's s Great Musical feaied 


OCTOBER 8, 9, 10, 11, AND 12, 1912. 
7,000 COMPETITORS. 170 CHOIRS. 








| For full particulars, apply, 
LIONEL H. FRANCEYS, Hon. Sec., 


Festival Offices, 33, Brrtey Street, BLAcKpoot. 


| | a 
| BRIXTON ORATORIO CHOIR. 


THIRTEENTH SEASON, 1912-13. 





Organist: Wetton “Hi KIN, , a R.A.M., F.R.C.O 
Orchestral Superintendent: GeorGe J. Penney. 
Conductor: DouGtas Repman, A.R.A.M. 


SERVICES IN BRIXTON PARISH CHURCH 





1912. “Oct. 6, at 3. Orchestral. 
*Nov. 3 * Light of Life Elgar 
Der I Requiem : ‘ie Brahms. 
1913. “Jam. 5§ - Orchestral. 
Feb. 2 om * Dream of Gerontius ” Elgas 
- 5 (Ash Wednesday), at 8.0. ‘* Mors et Vita (ounod 
*March 2, at 3.30. ‘“* Stabat Mater” (English version).. Doordé 
o 2%, at7 ** Messiah - Handel. 
April 6, at 3.30. ‘“* Redemption Gounod 


* Fut. ProresstonaL ORCHESTRA 


Prospectus and all particulars from 
JOHN H. BUTTERWORTH, Hon. Secretary, 
136, West Side, Clapham Common, S.W 


CHURCH ORCH ESTRAL SOCIETY. 


HUG H BL. AIR, Esq., M.A., Mus. Doc. 


Rehearsals are held on Tuesdays (commencing October 22), at 6 
in St. Peter's Mission Hi use, adjoining Victoria Station (S.E. & C. Riy. ) 
The Society's Band undertakes Festival and Special Services. For 
terms of Membership (amateur and sa fessional), apply to the Secretary 
Hon. Richard Strutt, Rayle gh House, ‘helse a, S.W. 

NATIONAL Cc SONSE -RV 7ATOIRE 

InsT., 1895. OF MUSIC, Lrp. INCOR., 199°, 
London Office and Educational Department, 149, Oxford Street. 
Professor ALEXANDER Puiprs, Mus. Bac., Warden 
Dr. W. H. PautripGe, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. 
Dr. F. W. Haypock, Mus. Doc. T.C.D. 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, December. Medals awarded. 
| DIPLOMAS, ASSOCIATE, LICENTIATE, AND FELLOW. 
| 
| 
} 


Hon. Conductor : 






Council : 





Branches : Liverpool C lege of Music, 44, Princes Rd.; & Mancheste 


~ DE ATH. 
BROWNE.—On August 22, al 
SapLeuR Browne, of 24, Hilldrop Roa 
and of Brompton Oratory 


ADLEUR 
~ Milverton House, Ryde 
Holloway, Professor London College of Music, 
Aged 51. 

ARRI Leal dn September 
ane elie Joyce Hakxrts. Prof. Dip. 1.S.M. 
second daughter of the late W. J. Harris, aged 50 years. 


20, at 76, High Street, 
: BTR 4M. 
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THE MUSICAL TIM 


THE NEW PIANIST | 


5 not one who undergoes a daily grind at the keyboard 





) “keep in practice,” but one who, freed from all the 


sual drudgery, can devote himself entirely to the | 


spirit of the music, unhampered by any tec hnical | 


lifficulties. 
the Art is effected by the | 
MACDONALD | 


can be explained in an| 


[his revolution in 


ntroduction of the well-known 
SMITH SYSTEM. Little 


,dvertisement, but full details of the Postal Course | 


are given in the Illustrated Book, “ Light on Pianoforte | 


Playing,” sent free by post. 


Comptete Course oF Lessons By CORRESPONDENCE 


Turee Guineas (by Installments if desired). 
Course “‘ B" for Beginners, Course ‘‘C” for Players. 

“ PIANOFORTE PLAYING,” and other Articles 

by MacponaLp SmiTH, 32 pp., post-free, 7d. 

Terms and Conditions for Personal Lessons (to Concert Players only) 


on application, 


M. MacporaLp Situ, 19, BLoomssury Square, Lonpon, W.C. 


FURTHER TESTIMONY TO THE 
REMARKABLE RESULTS 
OBTAINED FROM 
THe EHREMAYER SYSTEM or'| 
PIANOFORTE SIG HT-PLAYING 





Dusfieadinn, June 25, 1912. 
DEAR Sir, 

The Course has been of the utmost benefit to me, | 
my organist work being greatly benefited thereby, and I 
have no hesitation in saying that it has been the best Course 
that ever I had in that the result has been so quickly 
achieved. 
Thanking you for your pleasing and thorough Course as 

well as for your encouraging guidance, 
(Signed) A. 





Demesasa, ‘British Guiana, 


DEAR SIR, 


By the aid of your Course, all my troubles in  sight- 
playing have disappeared. My eyes systematically group 
the notes spontaneously ; I am no longer troubled by the 


lithculty of finding chords and differentiating accidentals ; 
ieces which at first gave trouble to read even after several 
practices are read now with pleasure. My general reading 
was more or less laboured ; now it is free, spontaneous, and 
pleasurable. I would recommend the System to every 
musician under the sun, for without it only a born genius 
reas ever acquire the ability to play at first sight in so 
rt a time. (Signed) H. a F 


BOOKLET SENT FREE TO ANY PIANIST 





L. M. 
27, CHANCERY 


E HRE MAYER, 
LANE, 





LONDON, W.C. 





| to do with the e, 


May 11, 1912. E 







ES.—OctrosBER 1, 


MR. CHARLES 


s returned from the SOUTH AFRICAN CHORAL 


1g12. 631 


KNOWLES | 


FESTIVALS 








Hi 





where his reception has been most enthu 
Available for Season 1912-13. Terms and vacant dates, apply 
usual Agents, or Mr. CHARLES Know.es, Oakroyd, Potters B 
Telegrams: *‘ Singspiel,” Potters Bar 


Bookin include 


BRISTOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


RHINEGOLD mn 
Caracracus (Title-Role) lga 
SAMSON AND DELILAH aint-Saés 

HALLE CONCERT MANCHE STE R. 


— TY, 


*ARSIF ae 


aL (Gurnemanz and Kling 
BRADFORD FESTIVAL CHORAL SOC IETY. 


Fiyinc DurcumMan (Title-Rdle) 


TOWN FI 


STIV AL, 








CAPE 1912. 

Evijan N thing that Mr. Cl es Knowles has done during the 
Festival equals his singin f jah’s music last night. It was 
broa desig zned and s erely felt, and full of dignity." —Cafe Times 

E rg * The prince ipal parts were ma gnificently sustained. Mr 
Charles Knowles, the Elijah, was beyond all praise. His numbers 
stood ut even in ‘the brilliant performance of which they were part. 

Cape eu 

“PORT ELIZABETH FESTIVAL, 1912. 


Evijan.—** Mr. Charles Knowles was heard here in the m f the 
rophet ' for the first time, and from first to last amply _ monstrated 
his audience how wonderfully well equipped he is vocally anc 
intellectually to essay this, the finest music of the oratorio. Mr. 
| Knowles has a magnificent bass-barito voice of great range and 





beautifully rich a 
immate ease. In the duet with 
he sang with fine anes and 
phets of Baal he was very fine, his ‘Call him louder 
His rendering of ‘ Lord God « f Abraham,’ was 
nal, while in the magnificent and difficult air,‘ Is 
he sang superbly and with a thorough mastery 
nough’ he was also most impressive, and the 
rized his rendering of ‘ For the mountains shall 


d mellow, and he produces it 
Mis s Breare, ‘What have I 
i dramatic power. In the 


Its quality is 
with const 


SCE! e with the pre 
very — ve 
most reverent and « lev ti 
not His w - like a fire 
f the music. “It is« 
] S, » a 


} 


eing 


same solen 





} depart It was a great pleasure for us to hear Mr. Knowles in 
‘Elijah.” He has the ideal voice for Mendelssohn's music, it being free 
from that wret iched vibrato that afflicts some of our most prominent 
singers. He g ets the tremolo effect when the music and the words 
require it, but vil rato as such has no place in his voice. Kastern 


Province Herai 

KIMBERLEY FESTIN AL, 

Eviyan.—** Mr. Charles Knowles is_ the 

and his power and don amatic 
“a 


1912. 
possessor of a very 
feeling were well shown in 


hine 


baritone voice, 









the grand aria, s not His word like a fire His rendering was 
gnificent, and called forth k appl: au * Lord God of Abraham 
yppo tunity of hearing him in sustained melody, and in 
( he did amy le justice to the quality of path expresst | 
in bo th words and setting 
‘Kimberley should indeed be proud of having heard the leading 
English exponent of the part of Elijah. It was an experience which 
will not soon be forgotten. A y Star. 
DURBAN FESTIVAL, 1912. 
HiAWATHA ‘It is hardly necessary to record that both received 


very warm reception from the audience, the popularity of both singers 


wing already established through previous visits. Mr. Charles Knowles 
sang his comparatively few lines most effectively. In his first short solo 
*Gitche Manito, the Mighty,’ he not only charmed his listeners with the 





melodious resonance of his fine organ, but in the interpretation of the 





words, ‘Give me food for my dying Minnehaha,’ there was the requisit« 
dramatic touch of the actor, as well as the vocal artist, and his render 
ing of the descriptive lines was most thrilling in its effect. In ‘ Farewell 
his final number, the audience were treated to a most delightful per 
formance, perfect in tonal quality, finish, and expression, but all too 
short.” —.Vatal Mercury 
JOHANNESBURG. 
Mr. Charles Knowles was in splendid form, and sang with all that vim 


all he does. His renderings 
ed emotional order, well con 
lid foundation. Needless to say, he made his 
his very first number, which happened to be the 
and which was an excellent specimen of the kind 
by him, containing just that amount of subdued 


iracteristic of 
f the well-goverr 


nd earne stn ss which is chi 
are noticeal 
structed on a sound 
al success — 
* Pagliacci’ Pro . 
referred to as treated 


lee xample s 


nd 
and s 











feeling and restricted passion which is demanded by its own position anc 
of the work it prefaces. Happy as ever, too, was he in his 

ngs, a beautiful new song—that is, new in the matter of pre 
sentation to the public—from the pen of the late Airley Dix, entitled 
Soldier, what of the ght po = g a deep impression, while his 


rendering of ‘The Old S hak given as an encore number, complete: 


his triumph. Johannesburg Star. 
CAPE TOWN MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Go.pen LeGcenp.—“‘ As stated, the singing of these talented artist 


was very fine indeed. Ir. Charles Knowles was in splendid voice, an 











y= s rendering of Lucifer’s commands and threate s was ful 
amatic force and verve. Cape Argus 
VOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


OAKROYD, 
Tel egrams : or 
Telephone No Potter 


POTTERS 
Potters Bar. 
s Bar Exchange. 


BAR, N, 
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A FINE MODERN VIOLIN semen sana = 
4 > 4 4 a 4 . . nT 7, se 
Miss MARJORIE EATON (Soprano), voc 
For Concerts, Oratorios. 237, Katherine Street, Ashton ~under-L e. 
MADE ENTIRELY BY W.E. Hitt ann Sons. 
MISS ALICE HARE te 
(SOPRANO). “Th 
, ’ | 44, Ladbroke Grove, W. __'Ph one 5195 Western. R 
Q' RK Instruments have for long been recognised as | ~—— : —. a = 
MISS ELSA HOPE “On 
among the finest examples of modern work, and (DRAMATIC SOPRANO), “Is 3 
Oratorios, Concerts. Of all principal London Concerts, National Su A | 
we are now producing at a moderate price an excellent an cap a oe hang » Matlonsl Senay Morn 
“Do 
7s . Hillersdon Avenue, Ba ong singe 5 *hone : o28 P e ww, 
Violin, constructed upon models founded on the most mnieesteeesceeteene a = Ph saci etn be 
—— an “ * ae maste 
iiliahs wanes 8 Gin peek tales. MISS ESTELLA LINDEN accurat 
’ - (SOPRANO). ar STH 
: Of London (Mr. Fagge) and Provincial C oncerts ; vas cy = a n 
These Violins are made throughout in our workshops. ** Beautiful voice and true artistic feeling.”— Birmingham = 
18, Sti inle °y Gardens, Hi umpstead, _N. oe 
None but carefully-selected and seasoned material, and | — ma. 
. . MISS DASIE E. AV IS Breare. 
highly skilled workmanship, are employed in __ their Contralto Soloist. (Former pvnil of Mr. Eowin Hoisanp.) 
Orz toric os, Concerts, «nd Musical At Homes. 4 
construction; and particular attention is given to the} “Sunnyside,” Wroughtor Road, Clapnzm Common, S.W. = 
ccurate fitting and regulation of each instrument. MISS ADE LAI I JE LA M BE | 1 
(CONTRALTO). H 
Queen's Hall Promenade, Albert Hall, Crystal Palace, &c., Concerts 





~ 


| Peterboroug rh and Ely Cathedral Festivals. 


) _— 
N J > “ ° Address: Principal Agents, or 75, Hindes Road, Harrow. ly, 
Price £12 10s sis 
“~ | > 
~T) tf . . r r - 
FRANCIS GLYNN DR 
. r ry x ~ T (B.A. Oxon.), ExnGuisu Tenor. 
S( )] | ) BY \ I: | | | | | & SON S Oratorio, Masses (Latin and English), Concerts, Cantata, &c. 
~ 4 . . ated 4is ’ Evangelist in Bach St. Matthew *‘ Passion” in English a specialty, 
| “SS : e ose, . i 0 . . a ri > il s. 
Sole Violin and Bow Makers to H.M. THE KING, Address : The Close, Stratton St. Margaret, Wilts. 


AT THEIR PLACE OF BUSINESS, MR. SAMUEL MASTERS D*® 





yr , Y — a a “* The splendid reputation Ba i Mr. Samuel Masters, the well- at Oxf 

I 4o N E\W R¢ YN D S I R I pf KT known tenor, throughout the British Isles is the legitimate result of a Diplom: 
’ 4 remarkably fine voic e of great range and almost phenomenal power and L.R.A. | 
LONDON, W his artistic singing."—Aingston Musical Courier. “Hono 





Telephone : 613 P.O. Kingston. number 


INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH Address—8a, Station Buildings, Surbiton. + i 
MUSICIANS. ~ " t> omnes 
ecg MR. MONTAGUE BORWELL | ts 


oe 








Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI. | E 

Victoria, Cap. cxxxi., § 23. r T r I 

i ee W INIF RE D “MARW OOD en 

President: Tue Verv Rev. Tue Dean or Bristor, D.D. {rs. MonTaGuE Borwett) (SOPRANO). L 

Lecrure by the Rev. Noet A. Bonavia-Hunt, M.A., L.1.G.C.M., 1244, WALM LANE, CRICKLEWOOD, N.W. R 
Ihe Sorrows of a Choirmaster,” on Lhursday, November 28, 1912. | o a nny <- 

Dr. J. M. Bentiey, Mus. Doc. Cantab., F.R.A.M., in the Chair. | Telephone: 415 Willesden. Telegrams: ‘‘ Soloist, London. “Form 





ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE (L.1.G.C.M.), FEL- MR HER BERT PAR KER tt 


LOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINA {_—— in London and at 


















approved Provincial Centres in July, and December. (BARITONE). L.R.: 
: Leeds Musical Festival, Queen's Hall, and Principal Provincial Concerts. Pupils 
COMPETITIONS FOR 1o:2. Address: Rosslyn, Lichfield. M* 
A Sicver Mewat for the best simple Anthem. ’ -D -pTt r ) a men a 
4 Sicver Mepat for the best simple Organ Piece. M R. HERBERI TRAC EY idvess 
A Bronze Mepat for the best Kyrie. _ (BASS). = 
A Bronze MepaAt for the best Hymn Tune. 40, Telford Avenue, Streatham Hill, S.W. Tele ~phone: 203 Streatham. ’ R 
A Bronze Mepat for the best Quadruple Chant. unnennanan manne I 
GUILD GAZETTE (aren) - - two. |MR.M. MONTAGU-NATHAN, | *<# 
REGISTER OF ORGAN VACANCIES Formerly pupil of YSAYE, HEERMANN, and WILHELMJ, R. Ceile 
Organists (Members) have the Free use of the Register of Vacant | gives VIOLIN Le essons in Lt INDON and PROV INCES. ag 
Appointments. Address : 5, Bechstein Studios, Wigmore Street, W. Prod - 
Ce jar (gratis) and Sarthes information of Dr. LEWIS, Warden, | om 
alendar (¢ " . ~ ~ ee . ( 
"icons ile Landon @ | THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. ictal 
Ice , Director: Mr. JAMES BATES. MB 
GGO : , 
\ (SOI x PIA K IT I I SOLO BOYS for Oratorios, Festival Services, Concerts ; also VOICE 
Albert Hall. Cryst 1 Pal a & LEADING BOYS for Church Choirs can be supplied for occasional as ra 
' rs gases alias or permanent engagements. Address, E. B. Golding, Secretary VOICE 
Concerts and At Homes. 6, Blomfield Crescent, Hyde Park, W. Studi 
Times says: “ His interpretations, while they remain entirely Telegrams: ‘‘ Musicomane, London.” Telephone: 490 Mayfair. = 
atural ar traightforward, have a charm and individuality of their — “ k 
, Musicat ReviseR To Messrs. NovELLO FOR TWENTY-SEVEN YBARS. M 
\ few VACANCIES for PUPILS. ~ > i ~) / CC certair 
For terms and vacant dates, apply COMPOSERS’ MSS. ESPEC 
Vicco Kin Novello & Co., Ltd., REVISED and PREPARED FOR PRINTING; ADVICE GIVEN anon 
160, Wardour Street, W. as to most suitable pub fishers: for various styles of composition. —— 
H. ELLIOT RUTTON, “ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, D® 
> VERY COMPOSER should send for DINH. AM, | Hampstead, N.W. ; 
4 BLYTH & CO.’S Specimens and Pr Lists (free) for Litho- Reference to the following composers kindly permitted :— SITY I 
uy Anthems, Songs, & Copies of Hyman Tune, Kyrie, &c., | Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Bt., C.V.O., Sir Epwarp Etcar, O.M. or by c 
4s. 6d 7, Fenchurch Street, London, Established 1872, | Sir Freperick BrivcGe, C.V.O., Dr. WaALForD Davigs. Harmon 
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MR. W. H. BREARE 
VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION, 
Author of “ Vocalism,” ‘‘Elocution: Its First Principles,” 
Faults and their Remedies. 


“Vocal 


“The most complete guide to singing in English.”—‘‘ Lancelot,” « 


the Referee. 
“One of the sanest of sane e x positions. "—Musical Courier, N.Y. 

“One step nearer to the ideal.” —Re/eree (‘‘ Lancelot”). 

“Js a reliable expert in all branches."—Gentlewoman, 

“A magnificent guide to both teachers and students. 
Morning v ews. 

“ Do not hesitate to commend.” 

“Well up and enthusiastic in his subject, which he handles in a 
manner. His technical knowledge is minute, wide, and 
accurate: what he has to say is well worthy of consideration by public 
singers and music teachers."—Aderdeen Free Press. 

“Has had exceptional opportunities of studying his subject... . 
Common-sense in all he utters.” Leeds Mercury. 

“Is an acknowledged authority. . . ."—/WVestern Morning News. 

“T have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that no one 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H. 


"— Eastern 
—Glasgow Herald. 


masterly 


Breare.”—‘‘ Counterpoint,” in the Vewcastle Journal. 
Further Press Opinions on application. 
Address: ‘‘Heratp”™ Bur_pincs, HARROGATE, 


Bonp Street, W. 


~HERBER’ [ WEATHE RLY | 
(CONCERT ORGANIST) 


and Ame rican Press-notices and particulars. 
, Kelfield Gardens, London, W., E ngland. 


New 


or 139, 


Canadian 
Apply, Rudolph Bennett, 


DR. A. E AG LEFIEL -D HULL 


. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C. 
Address: 
MELBOURNE House, HUDDERSFIELD. 
D*® ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 
at Oxford, ( ve e, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities. 
Diplomas ‘of F.L. .M., L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O., and 
L.R.A.M. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, 
— n non ¥ and Pass Certific ates (( f the Colleges of Music) to the 





of eight 


those who neither require r 


hundred and sixty. Dr. Allison is quite willing to teach 
or ye od to pass examinations. Harmony, 


num! 








EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. | 


Dr. Horton Allison, Mus.D., 68, Nelson Street, Manchester. 


> » IEP 7 an 
L.R.A.M. (PAPER WORK). 
R. E. H. BIBBY (Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 
has SPECIAL 
“Form and Teaching” and ‘‘ Rudiments and Harmony 
at the L.R.A.M. Exams. 
LATEST SUCCESSES :— 

L.R.A.M. EXAMS., 1910-12.—TWENTY-ONE Correspondence 
Pupils successful. Address, c/o Forsyth Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 
\ R. BIBBY has also carefully graduated Corre- 
4 spondence Course for the A.R.C.M. (Paper Work 


* papers set 


Address as above. 
M R. Cc EORGE R. CEILEY, L.R.A.M., gives 
4 LESSONS in 1 the traditional School of SINGING as taught 
by CHAS. LUNN and Signor CaTTango. 

The late Chas. Lunn wrote: ‘I take a special interest in Mr. George 
R. Ceiley owing to his clear perception, high musical knowledge and the 
skill in which he applies what I have taught him”; and the 
Dr. Turpin wrote: ‘ In that delicate and difficult de partment of Voice | 
Production, Mr. Ceiley is indeed one of our chief authorities.’ 

Change of address: ‘* Highcroft,” Muswell Hill Road, N. 
R. CLIFTON COOKE (25 years’ experience 
Manvuet Garcia method) will TRAIN and introduce a GOOD 
VOICE on exceptional terms. 80 per cent. of his pupils in the pro- 
fession in Oratorio, Grand Opera, Musical Comedy and Concerts. 
VOICE TRIAL on written application. 
Studio, 20 Bloomsbury Street, New Oxford Street, 


\ EMORY, FOR ALL SUBJECTS. 





London, W.C. 


Without | 


: MEMORY there can be no knowledge. A scientific, easy, 
ertain method taught by correspondence for ALL Subjects, MUSIC 
ESPECIALLY, enabling all, who wish, to play from Memory and 
with certainty. Approved by Physicists. G. H. COX, Terrenuate | 


CouLece » WOLVERHAMPT( ON. 


R. WILLIAM A. HALL, Mus.D. Oxon. (1909), 
- F.R.C.O., specialises in the PREPARATION for UNIVER.- 
SITY DEGREES and the RECOG NISED DIPLOMAS, personally 
or by correspondence; Also personal lessons in Pianoforte, Singing, 
Harmony, Counte erpoint, &c., at 7, Lansdowne Road, Tottenham, N. 





Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition by Post, 
to correspondents anywhere. Persona l ~~ yn in Theory, Singing, 
Organ, and P ianoforte. c ambrid ge House, » Nel lson St, Manc he ster. | 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE for the} 


Sections). | 


} every convenience 
| viding a magnificent Entrance Hall, E ~ tric 


very reasonable and inclusive. 
| 





F.R.C.O., Author of “‘ Examination Questions and How t& 
| Work them’ * (Novello’s Primers, No. 70), COACHES for all Musical 
| Exams. .» personally and by correspondence. 

} 298 SuccEssEs, including :— 


| - CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 


| A.R.C.O. Paper Work 50; Organ Work .. o 
F.R.C.O. oe a i «3% 
of | Cace. “F afonts nine” Prize fwice, and ‘‘ F. J. Sawyer” Prize.) 
FIRST MUS. BAC., Oxford, Durham, and Dublin .. 41. 
FINAL MUS. BAC., Oxford and Durham os 8B 
MUS. DOC. Oxford, Durham, Dublin, and Mor ntreal .. 4 
MUS. BAC. and MUS. DOC. EXERCISES - 
Special sets of papers in Composition, fully covering “‘ Exercise” Work. 


Also many successes in A.R.C.M., L.R.A.M., L.Mus. 
| and A. Mus., &c., Re. 


SUCCESSES IN 1911 include: 


MUS. DOC. EXERCISES, 2 FINAL MUS. DOC, EXAM., 2 
MUS. BAC. EXERCISES, s. FINAL MUS. BAC. EXAM., 4 
FIRST EXAM. FOR MUS. BAC., 2. 

OXFORD EXAMS. May, 1912, one in “ First” and one in “ Final 


MSS. arranged and revised. 
__ 48, Braxted Park, Streaths am, S.W. 487 Streatham. 
ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 
INATIONS in MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 
studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 
tration, ‘‘ Teaching,” ae Transposition, &c. For terms, &c., 
apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 


HEO. sacanaian YGS, Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O., 

an experienced and successful COACH to Durham Mus. B 

F.R.C.O., A.R.C.O., L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M. 1908 Pupil won 
F.R.C.O. First Prize. Sheppard Street, Stoke-on-Trent. 


R. ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY, Mus.D. Oxon., 
13, Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, 5... continnen to PREPARE 
CANDIDATES for the various Theoretical Examinations. Music of 
any description revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, 
by post if desired. 


eS J. KARN Mus. Bac. Cantab.; Mus. De« 
Rg TF gives LE SSONS by post, in HARMONY, COUNTER. 
POIN FUGUE, FORM, ACOUSTICS, ORCHESTRATION, &c. 


Cc nedideses prepared by Dr. Karn have obtained the degrees of 


Telephone: 











MUS. BAC. or MUS. DOC. at DURHAM, OXFORD, DUBLIN, 
CAMBRIDG E, and LONDON Universities ; also F.R.C.O., A.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M. (Composition, Pianoforte, Organ, Bandm maa and Con- 
ducting), A.R.C.M. (Theory of Music, and Pianoforte Teaching). 


L. Mus. A.Mus., L.C.M. and T.C.L., ASSOCIATED BOARD, 
|&c. Dr. Karn continues to Coach for a/? Musical Examinations. 
| Special Preparz ation in Rudiments, Form, and Teaching for L.R,A.N 
Also PERSONAL L ssons ; MSS. revised for publication. Classical 
Works analyse d for Examinations. Terms moderate and inclusive. 
106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. Tele phon Ie, 524 P.O. Hampstead. 


R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc.. F.E.1.S., WwW arden, Inco: - 
| porated Guild of Church Musicians, gives L ESSONS, Persone’ 
| or by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 42, Berners St., 


| Oxford St., W. 
DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 
| Harmony.” (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
‘‘COUNTERPOINT.” 55. net. 
**Dous_e CouNTERPOINT AND CANON.” 
**FuGug.” 1s. 6d. net. 
‘ELEMENTS oF Music.” as. 6d. net. 
‘DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CHURCH Music.” 
**PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF Musica. TERMs.” 
** DICTIONARY OF MusIcaL a " 6d. net. 
“MATERIAL OF MeLopy.” 3d. 

The above, complete, will - - tee cil (carriage paid) for 158 


R. DAV ID MACKENZIE, L.R.A.M.— 
in Singing. Vocal Coach. Arthur Thompson, Esq., F.R.A.M. 
(Professor and Examiner, Royal Academy of Music), writes: ‘An 
admirable Teacher, we ll and variously e« quipped to impart instruction in 
a very difficult art.” For appointments, &c., write, Breitkopf Studios 
| 54, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES fo: 
L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harm 

“Form and Teaching,” &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). 

| received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, 
L.R.A.M., &c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West Kensingtor 

THE 

| BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS, 52, 34, 36, 38 and 
40, WIGMORE STREET, are specially constructed witt 

and facility that science and money can suggest, pro- 

Lift, Tele phones, separate 

Lavatories for Ladies and Gentlemen on every floor, also comfortable 

| Lounges for waiting. The Studios are appropriately furnished, lighted 
by electricity, one or more Horizontal ¢ Srands in every Studio, &c., &c. 


HE BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS are in the 
centre of London's musical life, known by everybody, and already 
used by over a hundred of the most eminent L« and Provincia 
Professors of Music. 
HE BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS are let by 
the year for exclusive use, or by single days, the charges being 
Applications should be addressed to :— 
Wigmore Street, London, W. 


and 





5S. net. 


2s. net. 
6d. net. 


-Lessons 





late | 


mdon 


THE MANAGER, 40, 
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IONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 








FOR MUSICAL EDUCATICN AND EXAMINATIONS. 


PaTRON—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF LEEDS. PRINCIPAL—DR. F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Cantag, 
DikECTOR OF EXAMINATIONS—G. AUGUSTUS HOLMES, Esa 


HIGHER EXAMINATIONS, togrz. 


rhe following is a List of SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES at the DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS 


Db 


he n London and at the Provincial and Colonial Centres for the half-year to July, 1912 :- 
DIPLOMAS IN PRACTICAL MUSIC 


LICENTIATES (L.L.¢ 





PIA PLAY t e Atkins Adshead, Katherine Ames, Jean Allison, Doris Austin, Phyllis Brown, Alma Bac 
I I un, Vida | Mabel K. ] ‘Mork Bb. Baker, Edith A. Burton, Isabella Boyden, Violet M. Briggs, Muriel E. Bessel 
Ww EF. I t Arthur Be Mabel P. Bennett, Doris Cooper, Margaret F. Couper, Lilian Channer, Daisy Crookes, Hazel Crawford, Elsic 
Cri I e Christe 1, Olive Cracknell, Gladys D. Duffill, Mary Davies, Gladys Dougill, Frederick W. Driffill, Melissa F. Dixon, Marie 
Denning, Ida G. I , Kathleen Chute- John Firth, Katie Griffiths, Meta — s, Marion A. Gregory, Daisy Gates, Mary E. Greenhalgh, 
Fre Gree l, Agnes B, G um, Gr M. Harri Chrissie Hill, Ethel Hardman, Gertrude Hayles, Eva Hawkins, Rachel James, Edith 
M. Jenki I H. Jack Minna Kortum, Agnes W. Lees, Adeline Lawrence, Fl ora M'Donald, Katherine Moore, Doris E. M. Morris, 
Dorothy W. Mellor, Sibyl G. Maystre. Ada Miles. Flor e A. R. Matthews, M. A. Violet Miller atrice A. Nichol, Mabel H. Prentice, Hilda 
r e. Rert Piper, Muriel Price, Mabel Pontifax Nileen Rick iardson, Harold Radley, Gertrude Rowe, Doris Rees, Mary S. Stewart, Harry 
Shaw, Queenie M. St ey, Tilley S un, Agnes A. Tarbert, Doris E. Thomas, Edna Turton, William H. Venables, Edith Wooliscroft 
Helen W t Jot r. W ! Ack Ml. W rton, Kathles \. William May Whea Lucy Wheeler, Edna Walker, Ruby J 

PLAY Wi Mudge 

s Mana Jok Ed J. Jefi Cl G. Penmar 

CLA eT Payi Harold E. Austing, Frederick Jessett. 

V in PLayiy Olive Plummer, (¢ rles A. A. Willoughby, William Wilki 


ASSOCIATES (A.L.C.M.). 









Ee | l R. D. Aitchison, Amelia Alexander, Doris L. Abr: ms, Dorothy Allen, George Alcock, Elsie Ashworth 

Applet Nita Al rst, Sarah Asher, Muric | Allen, Queenie F. T. Browne, Agnes Brown, Lucy M. Bruntnell, Constance F. Butterworth 

N K. I rke, J Batten, Kate L. Beynor ; ; re F. Rooth, Cecilia G. J Brittain, Janet Be ith, Gl udys Brown, Leslie H 
i t Lawrence L. C. B h, Leontine P bidge, Doris Buckland, Herbert Binney, George Bromilow, Florence | 

i t, Alice Bl t, Katie Be Chri Brennan, Dorothy Bryant, Dorothy W. Barnard, Lavinia C. Blakemore 
Olive I M I Mar et E. I M t ’ Doris Be: wmont, Vera Barker, Edith Bones, Violet B. B “ae Alice M. Ballar: 





Eva E. Brown, Lily Bentley, | th G. Bromley. Mary B nd, Gwendol line Ball, May M. Button, Constance Barker, Nora E. Buglass, M: ary F 

















i Annie R. Brown, Winif M. Bray. Rose Isaac Chappell, Blodwen Canfield, Mary Carroll, Nellie Cross, Fr 

( Hilda ¢ Agnes ¢ ch Isabella ¢ Cope, < atherine Casey, Isabella C. Cope, Mary A. Crozier, Dorothy 
( \ ( t, Le B. ¢ 1 Har ( Chambers, Dorothy M. Cross, Hilda C. V. Cooke, Ella G. Caddick 
\ F. er, Se ( \ ur ( t n, Ethel Chandler, Elsie Crossley, Ruby E. E. Clarke, Agnes Chadwick 
M ( , Alfred ¢ \ Ch lys M C: urpenter, Lilian Cooper, Ella Campbell, Lilian Clark, Ad 
C "nas Re Col Bla e ( ter, Livia ¢ », I ie Callaghan, Maggie Coulson, Maggie Campbell, Irene M. Cole, Lili 
M. Ek. Cheney, M Carey, Jessie E. Dunnet, Lily Dunne, Vi “Dumt mre ll, Gl ulys Dent, Florence C. Darby, Margaret E. Davies, Marth: 
Davie Edith M. G. Dow Ada Davie Phyllis M. Dawson, “E mmeline Dowaien, Elizabeth F. Dickinson, Daisy Downing, Charlotte 
Downey, Ada E. D Cis Doran, Hilda Dunn, Elsie A. Dive, Dorothy G. Duggan, Lillian F. Deacon, Gladys I. Dexter. Herbert Dickinso 
William D “ Lot Dear essie Edwards, Vid 1 e A. Evans, Thomas J. Evans, Clarice Evans, Ethel Evans, Floren 
h C Wilkin Eleanore, Ivor Ev Willie Edward ra Elsworth, Ethel M. Elliott, Elizabeth S. Evans, Edith D. Eley 
( e East I Ellis, Ne Fletcher, Nellie Fit: Fleming, Ellen F. Farrie, Lily Flynn, Rose Frost, Reginald S. Faulks 
Doris Flatters, Violet Fric M Flet Beatric +r, Walter Farmer, Eva M. Farrant, Elsie M. Farmer, Dorothy C. 
Flar r t us, Vera C. Gledhill, Elsie Gibbins, Andre Gombert, Lily Gallagher 


, Ethel Gilbertson, Thomas Gill, Deborah Goodman, Alice Greenhalgt 














Ha othy Gould, Olive B. Goff, Edith Glaholm, Doris N. Gray, Margare 
R. ¢ Cecil C. Hoggarth, Kate Huff, Florence M. Hackett, Lilia 
H mily Haigh, Ethel A. Hirst, Thomas Hepple, Lilie Hocker 
Ma Halliday, George Hustwitt, Ruth Hammond, Willie Horner 
‘y Winifred N. Harrison, Blanche M. Higgs, Mary Hadfiek 
M ince M. Holchan, Gertrude Halferty, Violet Hampe, May 
H > mily Hegarty, Doris M. Hicks, Emily B. lorns, Margaret J. Inghan 
r W. James, Bernard Jessop, Hilda K. Jolliffe, Annie Johnson, Eva S$ 
} Myfanwy Jobson, Alice Jenkins, Gwladys Jones, Adelaide Jones, Muric 
. Jones, Winifred M. Jones, Mary H. Jones, Rita Kert, Violet M. Keer 
N Kirkland, Mary E. Kilgariff, May Killey, Mona Kenafick, Mary \ 
K Legge, Cyril Lavenstein, Eve D. Lyons, eee nm R. Laidlaw, Edit 
I . urice l eslie , Elsie I. Lewis, Annie E. Lindon, Juliette Lalonde, Clarice Ludlow 
G , vrence ‘ t trice Ruby Little, Sybil C. , Eva K. Lawrence, Madeline E. Lack, Elsie M. Leyshor 
Ml eclith 1 nas N. Mansell, Nora Middleton, Edward Morga 
utise W. Milne, Annis D. Mason, George Matthews 
\ , Violet A. Middel, Rosa K. Morgan, Florence M 
Ml , Clara E. Moorehouse, Verna Morcon, Catherine 
1. M wan, Hazel L. McKinlay, Edith Manore, Annie I 
M cNamara, Gertrude Myers, Rudge Marks, Myrtk 
MeD » A. Malcolm, Lucy Norman, Gladys E. Nicholsor 
t g Edith O'Brien, Annie Owen, Mary C. Owen, Lily M 
oD O’ Donel, Mary O'Malley, Mary Pill, David Phillipe, Mabel K. Prowse 
\ Polglaze ary FE. A. Payton, Clara E. Parry 
H M. Price, Elsie M. Pedersen, Gladys C. Parr 
i ) ips, Eileen Payne, Vera Pomfret, Rud ph H. Purki 
' Nora Ethel M. Roberts, Elizabeth Rodgers, Maggie M 
. Ry les ca M. Rees, Sarah R. ‘Rhodes, Ivy Reynolds, Evelyn D 
K n M. Shaylor, Teresa Staunton, Amy Stott, Isabel Smith, Edith A 
. Smyth, Florence V. Seward, Annie K. M. Sansom, Edwin A. Stringer 
I 


»| P. Shadwell, May A. A, J. Sansome, Doris M. Sidery, Margery T 
t Stricl e M. Sample, Minnie Settle, Dorothy M. Smith, 














Thoma: 
Shields, 
Thomp: 
J. H. 17 
Tomlin: 
Vernon 
Mabel 

Wilson, 
William 
Edith \ 


Curnow 
Hoare, 
Amy N 
Winifre 


C olle 
7 
( 
" 
CLA! 
q 
Oper: 
ACo 
Saint 
perfo 
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LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


DIPLOMAS IN PRACTICAL MUSIC—Continned. 
ASSOCIATES (A.L.C.M.)—Continued. 

I Spence-Cooke, Nora Sirett, Clarence A. Stephens, Beatrice Shipcott, Julia 1. Stafford, Queenie KE. G. 
Shields, Elsie Strickland, Maude E. Strickland, Ena Saunders, Francis G. Sinclair, Constance Townend, Lilian Tennant, Elsie 
Thompson, Hilda M. Tucker, Leah Trabich, Evelyn S. Tozer, Ethel S. Tucker, Rhoda Thomas, Catherine Terrace, Jean G. Thomson, Dor: 
J. H. Thomas, Percy Turpin, John E. H. Thing, Grace H. Thatcher, William G_Trustham, Bessie Taylor, Lucy C._R. Truscott, Winifre: 
Tomlinson, Jessie 1. Taylor, Violet Uren, Cleofina Vincenzini, Nita C. Vidler, Ethel Vaughan, Mabel L. Vinson, Daisy Venables, Liliat 
Vernon, Edith F. Williams, Allan Wake, Geoffrey Watson, Elizabeth M. Watts, Gladys Whitworth, Frances M. Woolfitt, Gladys Williamson, 
Mabel E. Wikeley, Louise M. Williams, Muriel I. Whight, Violet W. Winckworth, Nellie Watson, Dora Williams, Dorothy White, Amelia 
Wilson, Ida M. Wheeler, Dorothy M. H. Waller. Maude Wright, Amy Walkden, Doris Wood, Celia M. Wilcox, Eveline H. Wood, Harry 
Williams, Ruth Witney, Elsie Weaving, Rose Weatherill, Charlotte Wishart, Kathleen Ward, Agnes West, Mary P. Wootton, Harry Way, 
Edith Weekley, Annie Weller, Alice N. Wevill, Winifred F. E. Yearnsley, Gladys Yates. 
iv PLayinc.—Nelson Burns, Joseph Campbell, Edith M. Ford, Mirriam Ford, Norah G. D. Gimblett, Richard E. Gould, William 
Houstor Pearson, Walter Ross, Fre A. Romyn, Ethel M. Smyth, Joseph M. Williams, May I. W. Waller. 
Stncinc.—Mabel E. Barker, Annie K. Brown, Rose E. Burton, Mabel Crawshaw, Hay M. Coutts, Lorna M. Charsley, Madeline 
urnow, Martha Cogan, Winifred Davies, Lewis W. Evans, David A. Grant, Cicely F. Gosnay, Gladys Hogg, Aimée B. Hime-Brown, Dorothy 
Hoare, James E. Jelbert, Manasseh Johnson, Llewelyn Jones, Dorothy Johnson, Phebe H. Myers, Daisy H. Mackenzie, Edith F, Marshall 
Amy Norton, Edmund J. Perry, Isobel Parrott, Alice F. Parry, Annie C. Palmer, Lillie M. Paton, Arthur D. Shakespeare, Muriel H. Sage, 
Winifred Sanigar, Gladys S. Twite, Queenie M. G. Vaughan, Eva M. Wright, Edith Youdale. 

OrGcan PLavinc.—Arnold Birch, Thomas W. Chesters, Mary E. Creaton, Alfred Hateley, Walter Hughes, Percy Loud, Mary F 
Mayock, Elsie F. Prentis, Winifred M. Smyth, Thomasina E, Watson, Adina F. Ward. 


[homas Smurthwaite, Marie S. 1. 





Horn Prayinc.—Leonard E. Parr. 
CLarinet PLayvinc.—Harold E. Austing. 
E.ocution.—Susie Arthur, Lilian Bryant, Arthur B. Cullen, Gilderoy Davison, Helen A. Menzies, Eveline Shawcross, Elizabeth Scurlock. 
TEACHER’S DIPLOMA. 
PIANOFORTE PLayinc.—Nita Dinley, Mary Hatton, Margaret G. G. Hoe, Jennie Longville, Mary E. McDonnell, Mary Roy, Gyda 
Richmond. 
Viowin PLayine Otto Rheuben. 


DIPLOMAS IN THEORETICAL MUSIC. 
ASSOCIATES IN MUSIC (A.Mus.L.C.M.). 


Harold Edwards, Agnes M. Hoaren, Alexander McKee, Elsie Stephenson, Thomas Walters, William Wright. 





Tug Examiners were: Horton Allison, Esq., Mus. Doc. Dublin, Mus. Bac. Cantab., F.R.A.M.; S. Bath, Esq., Mus. Doc. Dubli: 
Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O. ; J. W. Carter, Esq., F.R.C.O. ; Frederick Cambridge, Esq., Mus. Bac. Dunelm. ; Chas. T. Corke, Esq., Mus. Bac 
Cantab., A.R.A.M.; Frank Ellerton, Esq., Mus. Bac. Oxon.; W. O. Forsyth, Esq.; Leonard N. Fowles, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; Henry 
Fisher, Esq., Mus. Doc. Cantab. ; H. F. Henniker, Esq., Mus. Doc. Cantuar., A.R.A.M,; Arthur S. Holloway, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; G. 
Augustus Holmes, Esq., Director of Examinations; A. H. Howell, Esq.; Charles £. Jolley, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; F. J. Karn, Esq., 
Mus. Doc. T.U.T., Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; George F. King, Esq. ; M. Kingston, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Orlando A. Mansfield, Esq., Mus. Doc. 
T.U.T., L.Mus. L.C.M., F.R.C.O. ; W. R. J. McLean, Esq., Mus. Bac. Dunelm. ; D. J. Montague, Esq. ; Henry Newboult, Esq., Mus. Bac 
Cantab.; F. W. Pacey, Esq., Mus. Bac. Oxon.; G. D. Rawle, Esq., Mus. Bac. Lond. ; Roland Rogers, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; G. Gilbert 
Stocks, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O. ; C. Reginald Toms, Esq. ; John Thornton, Esq. ; Harold E. Watts, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; Ernest 
Wood, Esq.; H. W. Weston, Esq., Mus. Bac. Dunelm., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. 











I 


There were 1,062 Candidates for Diplomas, of which number 685 passed, 366 failed, and 11 were absent. 





The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the DIPLOMAS of ASSOCIATE (A.L.C.M.), and 
LICENTIATE (L.L.C.M.), are held in London and at certain Provincial, Foreign, and Colonial centres 
in APRIL, JUNE, JULY, and DECEMBER; and for the DIPLOMAS of ASSOCIATE IN MUSIC 
(A.Mus.L.C.M.), LICENTIATE IN MUSIC (L.Mus.L.C.M.), the TEACHER’S DIPLOMA (L.C.M.), 
and FELLOWSHIP (F.L.C.M.) in JUNE, JULY, and DECEMBER. 





The NEXT LOCAL EXAMINATION in all branches of practical and theoretical music will be held in 
London and at over 400 Local centres in DECEMBER. The last day of entry is November 15. 

REPRESENTATIVES are required to form LOCAL CENTRES in vacant districts in Great Britain 
and all other parts of the world. Ladies or gentlemen willing to undertake the duties should apply to the 
Secretary for particulars. 

In the TEACHING DEPARTMENT of the College PRIVATE LESSONS are given in Pianoforte, 
Singing, Violin, Harp, Organ, Harmony, Counterpoint, and Musical Composition (including Fugue, 
Orchestration, and Musical History), Mandoline, Guitar, and Elocution ; also in Violoncello, Flute, Clarinet 
and all other orchestral instruments. Pupils may commence from any date. 

me There are CLASSES in Pianoforte, Singing, Violin, Elocution, Harmony, Ear Training, Sight 
Singing, &c. ; also SPECIAL COURSE of TRAINING for Teachers of Music, and PROFESSIONAL 
COURSE for Pianists, Violinists, and Vocalists. Fine THREE-MANUAL ORGAN (38 stops) in the 
College Concert Hall, available for lessons and practice. 

The College is open from 9.30 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. The staff consists of over 90 protessors. 

Copy of the “ College Chronicle” will be forwarded to any applicant. 

_ There is a FULL CHOIR, FULL ORCHESTRA, OPERA CLASS, STRING QUARTET 
CLASSES, DRAMATIC CLASS, and CONDUCTOR’S CLASS. 

The 192nd Students’ Concert took place in the Concert Hall of the College on May 17. Gounod’s Grand 
Opera “Faust” was performed in the Royal Albert Hall Theatre by the College Opera Class on July 6. 
A Concert by the College Choir and Orchestra took place on June 6, Schubert’s “ Unfinished” Symphony, 
Saint-Saéns’s Violin Concerto No. 3, Mendelssohn’s “ First Walpurgis Night,” and other compositions being 
performed. 

Full particulars of both Education and Examination Departments of the College, together with Syllabus 
and Forms of Entry, can be obtained on application to T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 


Telephone : 3870 Central. Telegrams: ‘* Supertonic, London.” 
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D f Ste G. E. BAMBRIDGE, F.T.C.L., F.R.A.M. | BENS é ! 7 . 
Direct f Exar at Cc, W. PEARCE, Mus. D » ATO LE “> 
: THE MOST SENSITIVE PLAYERS on THE MARKET. 
PASS LIS f HIGHER EXAMINATIONS recently held. | caaaadioe 
E. M a4 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 
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Jeanie Bates, Mary S. Begg, Olive M. Bell, Cl e H. Bloodwort AND L AWS OF PEDALLING 
Maud L. Booth, Alice E. | D W. Brigden, Maden Br ‘Reraxariox Srupme.”) 
Bertha M. Brown, SylviaG. | lacdit Mnienm, Prenton i, ation’ | 
W B. Butterworth, Christina G. ( I r K. Casswell, | ‘F y prepared for the f ¢ lates 
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G. S.' Sophia M. ¢ me, Inez E. J. Hambling, John ( > | 
H Helen B. H May H . Edith A. Ha Ret | BALANCE OF ARM IN 
E. Hi Ew r. Hawt Arthur H \ t M. Hemington ) 
Higgs, Sarch A. Hill, Marjorie A. Hilton, Gladys Be | PIANOFORTE TECHNIQUE 
H D y E. Hooff, M FE. H r Flore M. Hulme 
M ( I M ] ‘ Jeffrve Norah R. K | 
b Cc. Ke r Elle \. I A ( Lawle Jeanie Law | 
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M. | Evelyn O. | M. | "Edith M. R | A Pract 
H t Clar M I D F. Rosewarne, E Arm-R ¢ Movement and M l re I 
M.S » Ada C. S Kat G. 5S Eve | | ( ( 
| I A. S H Stock, Daisy A. St Daisy A. | , 
S M ia 3 \ N. Tyte, M Wale, Edith | s 
W f I un EF. W \ VW e, M t Wi ple Pra st 
ORGAN.—H F. ¢ , H. Mitche «pp 
VLOLIN.—Dorot M. I ! H es-( He M “ - 
; \ M.S K 1. Tay OSWORT , oO 
hinstone. Alice M. Smith, AM. Taylor. vy | BOSWORTH & CO, 
CERTIFICATES. 17, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
rHEORETICAI I sH. W ! And at Leirzic, Vienna, Paris, ZORIcH i New Yors 
PIANOFORTE.—H \ FE. A D E. | Ss 
M A.D I } eK. ¢ Eva tt, | ] | ~ , . ts . « Troe 
Hare G.I H. Flen ww tide at | "((}HE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS.— 
H M tE. J M Mel Eth Mar M el | ASSOCIATE (A.R.C.O.) ann FELLOWSHIP (F.R.C.O.) 
M H M dl Kathle D. R I } | EXAMINATIONS, January, 1913. 
D Ww. I I M.S S , S Pe Se = 
Ve Ee. W | The following TEST-PIECES are chosen for the above Examinations, 
ORGAN | H ( | and can be supplied by Messrs. Novetto & Co., Ltd. :— 
N Jor ] eX 
akan, aed te hg Sag 1. Eitis, Syeat | ASSOCIATE EXAMINATION. Net s. d. 
I Mart I A. W | Bacu, J. S.—Choral Prelude, “‘ Nur ket alle Gott " (Edited 
I f t by J. Pointer, I 14) 
I . 2 M ( E. Ban W. S. | Bacn, J. S.—Preluc Gn r (ke Bridge & Higgs 
B e. M I He I I H. B M D., Charl I » page 120) 
( 1 W. ¢ Mus. D., Edw I H. A. Ha Mus.D — + dite : ii l 
, iH ‘ Ke ; H k Ml ‘ im? tee at C (Edited I Higgs, | 
K H. W f I e, M I) \ M wsh M B . 
SM bh M | CW. Ps M I | H | Macrn x, C.—I Series, N« 1) 
S t Ge ( es S W er, M D | SMart, HENRY Three t's Original Ce 
The NEXT EXAMINALIONS w , IANUARY po s, N 7) 
NEXT I f entry De Sylla t-free I Parry, C. H. H.—Cl I (St. Ann’s) 
. SHELLEY FISHER, S MENDELSSOHN.—Prelude and Fugue in 
I I M S re, I \ | RHEmnBperGer, J.—Sonata No. 10, Op. 146 a @ 
N N M ae we 5 weeeiean, Gienein Siias, E.—Allegro moderato (Silas’s Original Compositions, No. 1) 
bh j pa ReGcer, Max.—Choral -Vorspiele(Op. 67)(Book 1, Nos. 10 and 12) 
; ] Th IER INT FELLOWSHIP EXAMINATION. 
EQUAL TEMPERAMENT a ugeng gg 
cn gaits ‘ a 2 al Ras nc Mozart.—Larghetto from Quintett (No. 20, W. T. Best's Orga 
IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. Arrangements) , - ; . 
. Bacu, J. S.—Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor (Edited by 
HENRY »>AIN. a 
KarG-E.ert, S.—Harmonies du Soir (Original Compositions 
P E One SHILLI No. 403) 


London: Novetto Limited. 
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}concert on November 11, 1898. Fame was the 
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|immediate result, and he was encouraged to 


, ’ 
Che Wusical Cimes . 
|set the other parts the of poem — ‘The death 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. lof Minnehaha’ and ‘ Hiawatha’s departure,’ com 
| pleting the trilogy. Many commissions followed, 
and his position as a leading composer was firmly 
jestablished. On December 30, 1899, he married 
| Jessie F. Walmisley, a daughter of Colonel 
Walmisley, who was a cousin of Thomas Attwood 
| Walmisley, the glee writer. Amongst his numerous 
Diep SePTEMBER 1, 1912. | activities he frequently adjudicated at musical 
|competitions. His judgments on these critica 

|} occasions were highly valued, not only because 
The mournful news of the untimely death of | they were suggestive and amiable, but because they 

samuel Coleridge-Taylor on September 1, was a/showed true insight. A year or two ago, at the 


OCTOBER If, 1912. 








SAMUEL COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


30RN AUGUST 15, 1875. 











ainful shock to all who knew him or knew of him. | invitation of the new principal, Mr. Landon Ronald, 
His illness was brief: a few days suffering from|he joined the staff of the Guildhall School of 
meumonia, and the end came. | Music. 

In our issue for March, 1909, we gave a full! ‘The funeral took place on September 5. A 
ketch of the late composer’s career. It is there-| service was held at the Church of St. Michael, 
fore not necessary now to do more than recapitulate | West Croydon, and the interment took place at 
the leading incidents there recounted, and to bring | Bandon Hill Cemetery. Amongst the large con 
the record up to date. We renew, for the sake of | gregation there were many well-known musicians. 
recent subscribers, the separate portrait given in| Floral tributes were sent by the Royal Choral 
909. Society, the Royal Academy of Music, the 
Samuel Coleridge-Taylor was born at 15,|Guildhall School of Music, Trinity College of 
fheobald’s Road, Holborn, London, on August 15, | Music, the London Symphony and New Symphony 
875. His father, Dr. Hugh Taylor, a medical | Orchestras, the Stock Exchange Musical Society, 
man, was a native of Sierra Leone, and he studied | the Alexandra Palace Choral Society, the String 
n London for his profession. He died some} Players’ Club, the Bournemouth Orchestra, 
years ago in his native land. His mother was| Messrs. Novello & Co., besides numerous others 
an Englishwoman. Neither of his parents was | from musicians and personal friends. 

listinctively musical. When he was about a year} Coleridge-laylor’s music has definite charac 
ld his mother removed to Croydon, Surrey, and | teristics. He was fond of strong, clear-cut rhythms, 
fom that time until his death Mr. ‘Taylor/which are often much repeated) Warmth of 
resided in this neighbourhood. He very early|melody and abundant colour are nearly always 
nlife displayed musical ability, which was observed | features. His own outlook on the poetry he set was 
y the master of the day school he attended. |always intimately reflected in his music, which 











This led to the youth joining the choir of St. | 
George’s Presbyterian Church, Croydon. Later, 
ut the request of Colonel Herbert Walters, V.D., 
an amateur who resided in the town, he joined 
the choir of the parish church of St. Mary 


| 
| 
| 
. " rat 
Addiscombe, near Croydon. 


Taylor’s musical 
laculty now rapidly developed, and Colonel Walters, 
who had acted as a fairy-godfather to the composer | 
throughout his career, secured his entry to the} 
Royal College of Music in 1890. At first he | 
took the violin as principal study, but later, acting | 
under the advice of Dr. (now Sir Charles) | 
Stanford, he abandoned the violin and adopted | 
composition. In 1893 he gained a three years’ | 
scholarship, which at the end of the period was | 
renewed for one more year. He composeda good | 
deal, chiefly for instruments, and was fortunate | 
in securing performances that brought him into | 
public attention. Joachim was so pleased with a | 
Clarinet quintet (Op. 10) composed by Taylor, that | 
he led a performance of it at Berlin in 1897. 

He left the College in 1897, and as he did not | 
pursue tuition elsewhere he must be regarded as a| 
pure home product. 
all the world knows, was his strikingly original 
setting of ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-feast.’ 





His greatest achievement, as | is so singable. 


This was|and does not treat it as a pianoforte, so Taylor 


seems to bubble up with self-expression. Although 
the fluency of his writing suggests spontaneity, we 
have his word that he had almost a mania for 
revising. At the first inspiration he wrote his 
music very rapidly, and then, as he has told us, he 
would re-write and revise perhaps twenty times. 
One of his latest, and what bids fair to be one 
of his most popular works—the cantata, ‘A tale 
of Old Japan,’ brimful, as it seems, of flowing 
spontaneity—was in many places written several 
times before it satisfied him. Yet it could hardly 
be said that he had a supreme gift of self-criticism. 
In his early ‘ Hiawatha’ days he enjoyed the wise 
counsel of the late Mr. A. J. Jaeger, and as he 
(Coleridge-Taylor) often remarked, this was an 
invaluable formative influence. Although he 
passed through a course of counterpoint at the 
College, he never sought self-expression through 
contrapuntal idioms. He leaned rather to solid 
chords and attractively picturesque changes of 
key, and vivid dynamic contrasts; and he had a 
fine sense of the effect of climax. As a rule his 
choral music is not difficult to perform, because it 
Just as a good composer writes for 
a violin in view of the possibilities of its technique 


performed for the first time at a Royal College | instinctively wrote vocal music for voices. 


XUM 
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TRIBUTE FROM SIR HUBERT PARRY. 
Sir Hubert Parry, the Principal of the I 
College of Music, writes to us as follows : 
The regret and even astonishment at the sudden 
cutting short of a 


ictivity will be so widely diffused that it would be 
vaste of words to dwell upon it. 





| 


| out 





, accommodation was found for Sj 
and other musicians of eminence. 
E xpectation was not disappointed, and ‘ Hiawatha’ 
| started on a career which, when confirmed by the 
| production of ‘The death of Minnehaha’ at the 


— but 





life brimming with artistic | North Staffordshire Festival in the following year, 


1899, and of a final section by the Royal Choral 


There will be | Society in 1900, established it as one of the most 


Reetanils who will feel a sense of saddening loss | universally beloved works of modern English music. 


when, in surroundings in which it had become 
familiar, they miss the arresting face in which 
gentleness, humour, and modesty were so strangely 
combined with authoritative decision when matters 
of art were in question. 

It is to the general credit that people accepted 
command and criticism from one whose appearance 
was so strikingly unoccidental. The racial combina- 
tion could not leave people quite indifferent any 
more than it could be indifferent in the artistic 
product. But when Coleridge-Taylor came to the 
Royal College of Music he was accepted on terms 
of full equality, and soon won the affection of 
every one with whom he came into contact. He 
began with composition and violin as his principal 
subjects and was unusually proficient in harmony, 
and ultimately became equally proficient in counter- 
point. Violin at length dropped out, and was 
replaced by pianoforte and organ ; 
did not progress very far, probably owing to the 
singular structure of his hands ; which looked as if 
it would have been impossible for him toattain much 
technique on a keyed instrument. But as a matter | 
of fact he did play, and naturally played with artistic 
sense and feeling. His compositions before long 
poured out in a spontaneous flood, showing the 
influence of the composers whoappealed to him most 
at different periods. He passed through various 
phases, and for a short while was influenced by 
Brahms; but this influence more or less evaporated, 
and he came more under the influence of Dvorak, 
between whom and himself there was some racial 
analogy ; but itis notable that what appealed to him 

was always of a high order; and he was inclined to 
attack the highest and most concentrated forms of 
art. Among over twenty compositions of his which 
were performed at College concerts were a String 
quartet in D minor, Fantasie-Stiicke for string 
quartet, a Clarinet quintet, a Nonet for pianoforte, 
wind, and strings, and three movements of a 
Symphony in A minor. This stood him in good 
stead when he came before the world in his own 
special line; for he was so permeated by the 
diction of the finest masters of his art, that an 
elevated style and distinction of artistic quality 
had become part of his outfit. 

The first performance of the first part of 
‘Hiawatha’ in 1898, in the makeshift concert-room 
of the College, which was known as the ‘tin 
tabernacle,’ was one of the most remarkable events 
in modern English musical history. It had got 
abroad in some unaccountable and mysterious 
manner that something of unusual interest was 


going to happen, and when the time came for the 
‘tin tabernacle’ was besieged by eager 
large 


concert the 


crowds, a proportion of whom were shut 


but the pianoforte | ( , 
|and touchingly expressive. 





| 









By the time it came into existence the n narration 
type of musical cantata was getting discredited 
But Coleridge-Taylor was peculiarly fitted by racial 


combination to produce an exception to the 
conventional tendency. The primitive nature 


delighted in stories. He himself said that he was 
mainly attracted to Longfellow’s poem by the 
funny names in it. At any rate it was simple, 
unanalytic, straightforward pleasure in the simple 
story which appealed to him. He did not thirst 
for intellectual analysis, for recondite problems, or 
for odd and self-conscious effects. He wanted to 
put down what welled up in him quite simply 
and straightforwardly. Like his half-brothers of 
primitive race he loved plenty of sound, plenty of 
colour, simple and definite rhythms, and above all 
things plenty of tune. Tune pours out in passage 
after passage, genial and kindly and apt to the 
subject, and, in an emotional way, often warmly 
The pure occidental 
composer would have gone wrong trying to do 
something subtle and uncanny to show the fineness 
of his insight—and details would have got out of 
gear. But Coleridge- Taylor had no such temptations. 
The musical activity was so prompt in him 
that he had no occasion for researchfulness. 
The balance of style is perfectly maintained. 
It is in this that the inwardnessof a very interesting 
situation may be recognised. It was the very 
simplicity and unconsciousness of his character 
which caused the racial motives and impulses to 
be revealed so clearly. He had no occasion to 
conceal them ; and the niche which he made for 
himself in musical history derives its individuality 
from the frankness with which he revealed the 
qualities which were the inevitable outcome of 
an exceptional and interesting combination of 
influences. 

A list of Coleridge-Taylor’s works was given 
in the Musical Times for March, 1909. The 
following is a list of later works: 


Op. 73. Ballad in C minor Violin and pianoforte. 
All are sleeping, weary heart... - ) Male- 
Op. 73a. | Loud sang the Spanish cavalier w+ { Voice 
(?) |O mariners, out of the sunlight ven | part- 
(O who will worship the great god Pan / songs. 
Op. 74. Scenes from an imaginary ballet .. Pianoforte. 
Op. 75. The ‘ Bamboula’ rhapsodic dance... Orchestra. 
(Norfolk Musical Festival, Conn., U.S.A., 1910.) 
Op. 76. A tale of Old Japan Cantata. 
Op. 77. Petite Suite de Concert Orchestra. 
Op. 78. Three Imprompius_. ; ... Organ. 
Op. 79. Incidental music to the play, « Othello.’ 
Op. 80. Concerto in G minor for violin and orchestra. 


ae Musical Festival, Conn., U.S.A., 1911.) 


Op. 8 ‘WwW aiting * \ (MS.) Songs with orchestral 
P- 9+ 1 « Red o° the dawn’ f accompaniment. 
Op. 82.  (Hinwathe’ Ballet in 5 scenes (MS.)... Orchestra. 
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WITHOUT OPUS NUMBERS. 
Incidental music to the play ‘Forest of Wild Thyme’ 
partly in MS. ; the Intermezzo and three Dream Dances 
sre published), orchestra or pianoforte. 






PART-SONGS, 

The sea-shell. 

Song of Proserpine. 
Summer is gone. 
Viking Song. 
Whispers of Summer. 


Children’s Chorus from 
‘Othello’ (7 the press). 
The evening star. 
The lee-shore. 
Prayer for Peace (unison) 
PIANOFORTE. 
Two Impromptus. 
ACCOMPANIMENTS TO POEMS. 
Clown and Columbine. St. Agnes’ Eve (Keats- 
Shelley matinée, 1912). 
VIOLIN. 
Slow movement on a Negro Melody. 
SONGS. 
Five fairy ballads (album). 
Songs of Sun and Shade 
(album). 
A birthday. 
Candle lightin’ time. 
An explanation (MS..). 
Five and twenty sailormen. 
A lament. 
Life and death (MS..). 
The links o” love. 


A lovely little dream. 

My Algonquin. 

Prithee, tell me, Dimple- 
chin (MS.). 

Sons of the sea. 

Thou art. 

Toujours amour (MS.). 

Who calls ? 

Willow song. 





‘WENDOLEN AND 


(From a Phot. 


HIAWATHA COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 
graph by the 

We are informed that on the initiation of Colonel 
Walters a scheme is under discussion to give a 
great concert at the Royal Albert Hall early in 
November, in memory of the departed composer. 
Nothing has been definitely settled, but an 


Churchill Studio.) 








influential committee is being formed, and whether 
the concert is or is not given, the memorial 
will take some practical shape. 

The numerous friends and admirers of the 
ate composer will, it is confidently hoped, 
unite to give their generous support to the 
scheme decided upon by the committee. 

We are asked by the conductor of the Central 
Croydon Choral Society to announce that the 
Society will give a memorial concert on 
November 23. As the late Mr. Coleridge-Taylor 
resided near Croydon, this is a very natural 


MR. CECIL SHARP. 

The cult of folk-music in England is one of the 
remarkable enthusiasms of modern times. Up till 
the end of the last century there were some laudable 
efforts to collect* folk-song, but more with a belief 
in its antiquarian interest than with an idea that 
discoveries would be of general utility or of any par 
ticular artistic importance, Chappell, whose name 
is so familiar as the author of ‘ Popular Music of 
the Olden Time’ did not take down tunes; he 
simply searched for early printed versions, and no 
doubt did much to rescue many excellent tunes 
from oblivion. So little real collecting had taken 
place until the present century that it was declared 
by some writers that there was practically no 
strictly English folk-music, or that if it had ever 
existed it was irretrievably lost. But happily 
there were some optimists who would not accept 
this conclusion, and who set to work to dig and 
delve in village and countryside. Their efforts 
were soon rewarded with success. In this quest 
no one has been more distinguished than Mr. Cecil 
Sharp, the subject of this article. For several 
years past he has given his whole time to the task, 
and his success is widely recognised—in one 
instance in a practical if inadequate shape by the 
granting by H. M. Government of a pension of 
£100 a year. 

Mr. Cecil Sharp was born at Denmark Hill, 
Camberwell, London, on November 22 (St. 
|Cecilia’s Day—a happy omen!), 1859. His 
| parents were both very musical. Cecil was one of 
|a family of eleven children. His mother still 
survives. In early childhood he was very fond 
of music, and his bent in this direction took the 
| form of playing the pianoforte. He enjoyed no 
special instruction; just absorbing the nursery 
type of teaching which is so often futile, and 
sometimes so pathetic in its immeasurable, dogged 
patience. Before he was eight years of age, Cecil 
was sent to a preparatory boarding-school at 
Brighton, and when he was ten he entered the 
lower school at Uppingham. This new world was 
no doubt the real turning-point in his musical life, 
for at this famous school he came under the 
beneficent influence of Paul David, the revered 
music-master of the School, who is, happily, still 
living in the flesh—and doubtless he will always 
live in the memory of generations of Uppingham 
boys to whose musical needs he so ably and 
genially ministered. Whilst at Uppingham, Sharp 
continued to study pianoforte playing. He did 
not try any other instrument. He joined the 
singing class, and as he had a low voice, he was 
found useful for trios. Amongst the pleasantest 











of his recollections of his school life he counts 
the privilege of hearing Mr. David and 
members of the music staff play quartets. 


The music at Uppingham during this period was 
much in advance of the times, so far as the great 
public schools are concerned in the comparison, and 
it was a formative force in the general education of 


* A term that has derived the meaning of noting down the music and 
words of songs directly from countryside folk-singers, as distinguished 





expression of sympathy and tribute of regret. 





from the commoner meaning of collecting existing printed music 
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the boys, either as performers or listeners. ‘The | Hambridge, who had an intimate acquaintang 
Messiah,’ ‘Elijah,’ and other well-known oratorios | with the neighbourhood and its people. In 1904 
and cantatas were periodically performed. Cecil|the first volume of ‘Folk-songs from Somerset’ 
Sharp left Uppingham in 1876, and after three | was issued under the joint editorship of Mr. Sharp 
years of private tuition he entered Clare College, | and Mr. Marson. The next two volumes 
Cambridge. This was during the period when | were also written in collaboration, but yok 
Stanford was organist at Trinity College and a|iv. and v. were edited by Mr. Sharp alone 
leading musical light at the University. During| In November, 1903, at the Hampstead Conserva 
his course at Cambridge, Mr. Sharp passed the first | toire, he gave his first lecture on the subject oj 
examination for the Bachelor of Music degree. | Folk song. At this period Mr. Sharp was deep) 
He left in 1882, after taking a B.A. in the | impressed with the artistic and educational value of 
Mathematical ‘Tripos. In the same year he/|the songs, and the probability of their appealing to 
decided to go to Australia, because this expanding | the popular taste. In placing himself in the fron 
Colony seemed to offer fair scope for a budding | line withotherfolk-song enthusiasts Mr. Sharp did no: 
musician. Soon after his arrival he became|claim to have originated the folk-song movement 
choirmaster and organist (an office he was not} He fully recognises the admirable pioneer work o/ 
specially prepared to fill) at the Cathedral at|the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, Miss Lucy Broadwood, 
Adelaide, South Australia. While carrying out the| Mr. Frank Kidson, and others. He joined 
duties of this post he accepted the appointment|the committee of the Folk-song Society in 1904, 
of Associate to the Right Hon. Sir Samuel|and in 1906 the first book of Morris dances, 
Way, Bart., who was then, as he is now, the| which he edited with Mr. Herbert MacIlwaine, was 
Chief Justice. This offered an opening to the| published. The great success of this book soon 
South Australian Bar, but after due consideration|led to further original investigation, and_ th 
Sharp decided that bars of another kind had more | publication of more volumes of Morris-, Country. 
attraction for him. So in 1887 he relinquished |and Sword-Dances. Another notable contribution 
the legal appointment and formally adopted the | to folk-song literature was the publication in 190; 
musical profession. His first step was to enter into| of ‘ English Folk-song: some Conclusions.’ Here 
a partnership with Herr Reimann, who was one of | the whole folk-song position is argued, and its clain 
the leading musicians of the city, and to join him | to recognition by British composers as the founda 
in the direction of the Adelaide College of Music.|tion of a national school of music asserted. 
This institution made great progress, and} The book is a kind of manifesto of Mr. Sharp’ 
ultimately formed the nucleus of the Conservatoire | line of thought. Some of the more remarkable 
of Music established by the University of Adelaide. | contentions made have recently been the subject 
Sharp also conducted the city Philharmonic Society | of a piquant controversy, to which allusion will be 
(choral and orchestral). He states that the} made later on. 

orchestra—upon the efficiency of which so| Mr. Sharp was now so devoted to the cul 
much depended—was composed of professional|that he gave up all other work in music and 
and amateur performers, and was quite a|spent his whole time in collecting, editing, and 
respectable one. In 1890 he wrote a light opera, | disseminating the songs and dances. One of his 
‘Sylvia,’ a setting of a libretto by Guy Boothby, | most effective methods of popularising the subject 
which was produced at the ‘Theatre Royal. Early | has been through lectures, of which he has recently 
in 1892 he gave up the work in Adelaide with a] given about seventy annually. 

view of seeking his fortune in England. He settled But it was obvious that dissemination of the 
in London, and pursued professional avocations, | dances on a large scale was only possible through 
teaching and lecturing. In 1893 he became con-|the training of teachers. It is comparatively easy 
ductor of the Finsbury Choral Association (formerly | for a competent musician to take down a folk 
conducted by the recently deceased Mr. Dale). | song, and easier still to teach it; but the case !s 
This office he held for four years. In 1896 he| altogether different with the dances. Here was 4 
became principal of the Hampstead Conservatoire | new technique, which had first to be acquired and 
of Music, and remained in that position until 1905, | then passed on to others. So far as this generation 
when he resolved to devote himself to folk music, |is concerned a new art had to be learned. Thest 
His thoughts and ambition were first turned in this | considerations brought Mr. Sharp into association 
direction by witnessing a performance of Morris| with Miss Wilke, the head of the Chelsea Physica 
Dances at Headington (Oxford). It was also} Training College, an institution which is recognised 
partly the result of the experience (1893 to 1910) | by the Board of Education, and inspected by their 
derived as music-master at Ludgrove, a preparatory | officers. ‘This co-operation provided the folk-dance 
school for Eton, where he realised the value of} movement with a central home, and gave it 4 
folk-songs as a foundation for a musical education. | fresh impetus. The dances now form part of the 
In 1902 he published a ‘Book of British Song,’ | regular curriculum of the College, and the schem 
a compilation of national and folk-songs taken | provides for a systematic training of teachers. As 
from printed sources. After the publication of | the work expanded and the demand for teachers 
this book he began to think more seriously| became increasingly insistent,. it was realised 
of collecting folk-songs himself. He first visited rural| that an even wider organization was necessary 
districts in Somerset, being specially attracted to|So in December, 1g11, the English Folk-dance 
that county by the Rev. Charles Marson, Vicar of | Society was formed, the stated object of which 1s 
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fo disseminate a knowledge of English folk-dances, 
inging § t : 
he practice of them in their traditional forms. 
The Society is governed by a committee, and 
as its offices at 11, Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 
fyll particulars as to membership can be 
btained from the secretary, Miss Walsh, at the 
egoing address. The Society hopes to attain its 
biect by the formation of branches in the chief 
rovincial centres. Already such branches have 
yen formed at Manc hester, Liverpool, Oxford, 
‘rencester, &c. One of the chief activities of the 
Society is the organization of the Vacation School 
f Folk-song and Dance at Stratford-on-Avon (the | 
perations of which were described in our last 
qumber), at the invitation of the Governors of 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. Mr. Sharp is 
the Director of the Society and of the school 
Stratford. 


Mr. Sharp has closely systematised his method 
ftabulating his collection. Every tune he notes 
sgiven a number, and is afterwards indexed and 
ollated with other versions, if any. At present 
weatly three thousand melodies have been so 
recorded. The work of collecting songs and 
jances is still proceeding, for there is much more | 
to be done in this direction, and much of the 
yaditional music will be lost for ever if it is not 
speedily fixed in musical notation. 


The following extracts from ‘ English Folk-song : 
some Conclusions,’ will explain in Mr. Sharp’s own 
sords the position he takes. In the Introduction | 
he explains that : 


The main thesis of this book is the evolutionary origin of 

e folk-song. Now, this is not a question of ‘merely an 
sstenic interest, but one upon which many pr: — 
nsiderations depend. The claims, for example, made by 
se who advocate the re-introduction of folk-songs into 
ur national life, all hinge upon this question of origin. 
They rest upon the assumption that folk-music is generically 
iistinct from ordinary music; that the former is not the 
mposition of the individual and, as such, limited in 
atlook and appeal but a communal and racial product, 
e¢ expression, in musical idiom, of aims and ideals that are 
marily national in character. Once establish the fact that 
e folk-song has not been made by the one but evolved 
y the many, and its national character and its fitness to 
ve a national purpose follow as a natural consequence. 
lusicians would then no longer place ‘Tom Bowling’ and 
The seeds of love’ in the same category, but perceive that | 
ey typify, respectively, two distinct species of music, that 
fer not in degree but in kind. The educationist, too, 
sould be alert to the danger of confounding folk-song with | 
ut-song, and realise that, although both may serve his | 
uurpose, he must, nevertheless, be careful to assign to each a| 
eparate niche in the ideal educational scheme. } 








As to the formative and selective action of the | 
ommunity he says : 


The individual, then, invents; the community selects. _ It 
‘ necessary to dwell upon this point, because it is one 
which is often misapprehended by the opponents of the 
mmunal theory. Only the other day, for instance, in 
ftviewing a book of traditional ballads, the critic quoted a 
uplet from ‘ Sir Patrick Spens,’ scoffed at the possibility of 
communal origin, and exclaimed that such lines as those 
uld only have sprung from the brain of an individual. Of | 
use theydid. E very line, every word, of the ballad sprang 
nthe first instance from the head of some individual, reciter, 
unstrel, or peasant ; just as every note, every phrase, of a 


| 
| 
| 





XUM 


games, and folk-songs, and to encourage | Dg . 
. ©’, | originate nothing. Communal composition is unthinkable. 


|The community play a_ part, it is true, but 


| 
| folk-tune proceeded originally from the mouth of a solitary 


singer. Corporate action has originated nothing and can 


it is at a later stage, after and not before the 
individual has done his work and manufactured the 
material. Its part is then to weigh, sift, and select 
from the mass of individual suggestions those which most 
accurately express the popular taste and the popular ideal; 
to reject the rest; and then, when more variations are 
produced, to repeat the process once more, and again once 
more. The process goes on unceasingly while the ballad 
lives ; or until it gets into print when, of course, its progress 
is checked, so far as educated singers are concerned. 

After discussing some matters of musical history 
he remarks that : 

The fact is, of course, that there exists at the present day 
no national school of English music. Since the death of 
Purcell, as we have seen, the educated classes have 
patronized the music of the foreigner, to the exclusion of 
that of the Englishman. Foreign vocalists, singing in a 
foreign tongue, have for two centuries monopolized the 
operatic stage ; while English concert platforms have, during 
the same period, been exclusively occupied by alien singers 
and instrumentalists, singing and playing the compositions of 
European writers. 

He then points out that there are English 
musicians living who far outshine any of their 
predecessors of the previous century, but their 
warmest admirers will admit that they have written 
nothing that can be called distinctively English 
music. On this he remarks : 

This is the fact. Is this deplorable state of things to 


| continue indefinitely? Is there no remedy? Is England, 


the land of Shakespeare, to go down to posterity as the only 
nation in all Europe incapable of original musical expression ? 
Or, is there any justification for the more comforting predic- 


| tion that the recent recoveries of English folk-song—of 


music that is which is distinctively national and English, 
and therefore inherently different from that of every other 
nation in the world—will eventually lead to the foundation 
of an English National School of Composition comparable 
with any one of the great Continental Schools of Music ? 


After briefly tracing the decadence of English 


| music, he says : 


The question of vital importance for us now to consider is 
whether English music is capable of resuscitation. One thing 
is certain: the present vogue of training English musicians 
to lisp in the tongue of the foreigner can have no beneficial 
outcome. It is, emphatically, not that way that salvation 
lies. Nor, on the other hand, need we listen to the pessimists. 
They, like the poor, are always with us, and will never weary 
of reminding us that we are an unmusical race, that we have 
no temperament, and so forth. We may safely turn a deaf 
ear to such croakings, and console ourselves with two 
considerations. 


As we were capable of holding our own at one 
time, he argues that we may do so again, as the 
folk-songs prove that we possess a natural and 
inherent musical faculty of no mean order 

So long as we believed that we were barren of folk song, 


| it must be confessed that the musical prospects of the nation 


looked _ black. It seemed extremely difficult to credit 
ourselves with any musical ability, comparable with that of 


| other European nations, if, unlike theirs, our peasantry 


were unable to express themselves in terms of dance and 
song. Seeing, too, that every school of music on the 
Continent had been founded upon folk-song, how were we 
English to follow their example if we had not the material 
with which to build 2.) How were we io make bricks without 


> 


Straw : 


It will be gathered from the foregoing extracts 


1jthat Mr. Sharp has impregnable belief in the 
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artistic merits and popular utility of folk music, 
and that he visions great potentialities for it as 
affording a proper basis for the founding of a 
characteristic national style of composition. 

These doctrines, and the theory he holds as to 
the refining and beautifying effect of communal 
influence in the evolution of folk-music, have been 
stoutly challenged ; notably in an article entitled 
‘The Folk-song Fallacy,’ contributed by Mr. 
Ernest Newman to the LZuglish Review (May, 
1912). This article naturally drew forth a defence 
from Mr. Sharp (July), and this in its turn brought 
a rejoinder (August) from Mr. Newman. Probably 
all that can be said for or against the folk-song 
cult will be found in these interesting articles 
tersely and epigrammatically expressed. 

Mr. Newman asks what is the ‘national musical 
idiom ’ about which so much is said, and further 
he asks : 

Who could ever hope, for instance, to find one common 
formula for the idioms of Debussy, d’Indy, Berlioz, Bizet, 
Saint-Saéns, Bruneau, and Massenet? /s there, in fact, 
such a thing as a French ‘national musical idiom’? If so, 
will some ardent partisan of nationalism kindly tell us what 


itis? 


Then as to the communal evolution of the folk- 
song, he says : 

The tacit assumption is always that it is bettered in the 
process, whereas in point of fact it may be worsened. 
Imagine, for example, the art of writing music on paper 
being lost, and a melody of Bach or Brahms being trans- 
mitted orally for some generations, often through people of 
comparatively undeveloped musical intelligence. There 
can be hardly the least doubt that it would be a worse piece 
of art at the end of the process than at the beginning. 
Moreover, Mr. Sharp admits that ‘it is only very rarely 
that two singers (z.e., folk-singers) will be found to sing 
the same song in precisely the same form.’ Which, then, 
is the ‘communal’ form. Which represents ‘the national 
character’? 


He remarks that: 


Mr. Sharp thinks that ‘folk-music is the ungarbled and 
ingenuous expression of the human mind, and on that account 
it must reflect the essential and basic qualities of the human 
mind.’ The peasant’s language may be supposed to do the 
same thing ; but is Shakespeare or Swinburne therefore to 
speak no swifter and subtler tongue than this ? 


and his conclusion is that : 


A good folk-song’s only claim to respect is not that it is a 
folk-song, but that it is good. 

He makes a general denial of nationality : 

Is not, in fact, all this talk of ‘national’ music a little 
wild? /s there such a thing as ‘the’ Englishman, ‘the’ 
German, or ‘the’ Frenchman? It is a form of language, 
it is true, that we all use at times, but merely by way of a 
kind of shorthand, a swift generalisation that can do little 
harm so long as we remember that it is no more than that. 


And as to the claim that our folk-song must be 
the basis of our national style he says : 


“Suppose a composer never to have heard a folk-song 
in his life. how much worse off would he be? The 
enthusiasts who assert that there is some peculiar efficacy 
in the folk-song should be able to tell us precisely how its 
virtues act. Would the music of ‘Gerontius’ have been 
any the better if Elgar had known all the folk-songs of 
England, or any the worse if he had never known one 
of them? What light upon the problem of Gerontius’s 
soul, dazed and shaken at the thought of death, can be 
thrown by ‘Tarry trowsers’ or ‘I’m seventeen come 
Sunday,’ or ‘ Mowing the barley’ ? 





And he adds : 


A modern English composer can have no more to leam 
from English folk-songs than from those of Germany or 
Hungary or Scandinavia, and no more to learn from the 
whole of them together than from Palestrina and Bach 
and Wagner and Strauss. 


Mr. Sharp in his reply welcomes the discussion, 
and declares that if the case of the advocates of 
folk-song is a valid one, opposition will strengthen, 
not destroy it. As to Mr. Newman’s views on the 
non-existence of nationality, he says: 

See the absurdities to which this amazing denial leads! 
If nationality counts for nothing in music, then it was no 
more than the merest accident that Bach was a German, 
Verdi an Italian, or Debussy a Frenchman ; that Grieg was 
not born in Italy, nor Schumann in France. 


And further he draws an important distinction 
between nationality and race : 

In citing Napoleon, Wellington, Beethoven, &c., as 
instances of men who were racially alien to the nations jz 
which they became famous, Mr. Newman is surel; 
confusing race with nationality. Beethoven had, it is true, 
Dutch blood in his veins, but his nationality was German, 
Napoleon, despite his Italian descent, was born a French 
subject, and in character was a typical Frenchman ; while 
Wellington, though racially Irish, was by nationality an 
Englishman, if there ever was one. 

Nationality is the controlling factor, not race. The 
American (U.S.A.) nation, for instance, is the homogeneous 
product of several races, an amalgam which has developed 
a clearly defined type, the characteristics of which differ 
materially from those of the constituent races of which it 
is the product. 


And he asks : 


Does Mr. Newman really believe that there is no relation, 
no artistic nexus, between, say, the themes of the first 
movement of Beethoven’s Violin concerto and German folk 
tunes, or between the tunes in Schubert’s Miillerlieder and 
those in the Liederbuch ? 


and whether Wagner was wrong when he wrote: 
‘This world was longing to paint men again, to set mei 


to sing—not pipes ; so it seized the folk-tune for its purpose, 
and constructed out of it the opera-air’ 


or untruthful when, speaking of the influences 
which governed him in his composition of ‘The 
Flying Dutchman,’ he said : 

‘I derived a reimbursement for my melody from the 
spirit of the folk-song. Already in that Ballad, I was 
governed by an instinctive feeling of the peculiarities oI 
national Folk-melismus ; yet more decisively in the Spinning 
chorus, and most of all in the Sailors’ Song’ 


or whether Grieg was talking nonsense wher, 
speaking of our English folk-songs, he said : 


* They will doubtless be able to form the basis of a national 
style, as they have in other lands, those of the greatest 
musical culture not excepted’ 


To all this Mr. Newman, in his rejoinder, adds 
some more fuel to the fire of his arguments. He 
remarks that : 


‘It was no accident,’ says Mr. Sharp, * that Debussy 1s2 
Frenchman.’ He evidently regards Debussy as typically 
French in just the same way that Bach was ‘typically 
German.’ Well, there is about as much in common between 
Debussy’s music and folk-song as between a fancy-ball 
costume and a fig-leaf. Debussy developed the most 
characteristic elements of his present style comparatively 
late. They are said to have been suggested to him by the 


study of Russian composers, like Dargomijsky, and the 
improvisations of Russian gipsies. 





Gipsies! And not even 
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French gipsies ! And while Mr. Sharp is on the subject of | something besides a building to be erected upon 
Debussy as a typical Frenchman, I invite him to give us the| 4 plot of land rented from the London County 
sational common denominator for Rameau, Couperin, | Council netuitiutandion the intention om : 
Méhul, Berlioz, Gounod, Bizet, Saint-Saéns, Massenet, | ; » notwithstanding the interesting argument 
Godard, Fauré, d’Indy, Debussy, and Délibes, each af] wench he pleaded (as a reason for being charged 
whom would be claimed as ‘the’ typical Frenchman by|a low ground rent) that the London Opera House 
someone or other. was intended primarily as an educational institu 
We will not presume here to hold the scales in|tion. One may well ask now what was the 
balancing these conflicting arguments. Whoever | educational value of a batch of exotic novelties 
s right, it is quite certain that communal thanks | sandwiched between as many hackneyed or half- 
are due to Mr. Sharp for his great work of collecting | forgotten operas, sung in Italian and French by 
and disseminating this form of our native art.| artists of the second, third, or fourth rank, to be 
That much of it is really beautiful cannot be| heard for most of the time at only the highest 
gainsaid. We need not be very much concerned | grand-opera prices ! 
as to whether what is good has been fashioned| This allusion to recent events must not b: 
into its present shape by an individual or the| thought to savour of ingratitude. It is made, on 
community ; and whether this folk-music will really|the contrary, because the Kingsway experience 
become the basis of a national art is a question for| was an instructive one ; and we may not, where 
time and the gods to settle. _It will have to drift | opera is concerned, hope to pave the way for better 
into that channel naturally, or not at all, | things unless we do so in the light of past history. 
Cn ES It is generally agreed that the condition of operatic 
THE OPERATIC ‘IMPASSE.’ affairs in this country, and in London especially, is 
: unsatisfactory in the extreme. Eliminate Covent 
By HERMANN KLEIN. Garden, and what is there? Include Covent 
Art is at all times more or less in a state of|Garden, and we are still worse off, in some 
transition. This is true of music as well as of | respects, than many a small Continental city. The 
painting or the drama ; and in no branch of musical | fact is admitted, and able writers are wont to 
art is the law of constant change, slow and subtle | deal with it from time to time in the critical and 
though it be, more palpably illustrated than in | correspondence columns of the daily Press. 
opera. Style changes, taste changes, popular| Unfortunately, the memories of most of these 
inclination changes. One school is succeeded| writers are short. They know pretty well what 
by another, a new ‘craze’ by a newer one. And|has happened during the past ten or fifteen years. 
amid this gradual process of evolution, of| But of the struggles, the decline and renascence, 
development, of building up, the older forms do| the seasons of slow upward progress and brilliant 
not become wholly lost. At each stage there is | promise through which opera pursued its chequered 
a ‘survival of the fittest,’ an addition to the| London career during the preceding quarter of a 
permanent group of some new masterpiece that} century, these writers—or certainly the majority of 
has achieved fame in its day, and then passed into |them—would seem to possess neither personal 
the higher category of things which endure. | knowledge nor reliable second-hand information. 
Of such masterpieces—-ranging from those of|If this were not the case, we should scarcely be 
Gluck and Mozart to the latest utterances of our | told with such painful reiteration that the people of 
own day—the repertory of every leading operatic | London have never in the main really cared for 
institution must include its full representative| opera; that it is useless to try to educate the 
share. Without a repertory so furnished and | rising generation to love serious opera whilst they 
enriched, no opera-house can be worthy of either| succumb to the glamour of musical comedy -and 
State aid or the support of individual subscribers. | the music-halls; above all, that there never was, 
It may call itself a place of amusement first and |and is not now, a popular demand for opera sung 
an educational establishment afterwards; but even|in English or, for that matter, in any language 
so it cannot be regarded as completely equipped | whatsoever. 
for operatic purposes unless it is in a position to} Now these assertions are as inaccurate and 
mount the best examples of every school and | unfounded as they are pessimistic and discreditable. 
period, and provide a generous selection of them | True it is that the efforts made in recent years to 
during the course of every season. Such a/|popularise English opera in the Metropolis have 
repertory, with all the traditions that appertain to| not proved fruitful. True, also, that outside of 
it, cannot of course be built up in a year or two.|the Covent Garden monopoly, with its Society 
The process necessarily occupies a long time, and, | subscription, its Wagner cycles, and its Puccini 
what is more, has to be begun in the right manner. | rights, no operatic undertaking of any kind has 
It was one of the chief weaknesses of|established a paying foothold in the centre of 
Mr. Hammerstein’s ill-starred campaign that|London. But history in this branch of musi: 
he began at the wrong end. He did not even|does not begin nor will it end with the events of 
plunge *n medias res. He started as though the|this same period. What of the decade between 
conditions essential for the success of a new|1875 and 1885, when Carl Rosa entered a 
operatic enterprise—all but the actual /oca/e| deserted and apparently barren field? His was a 
itself—were already in existence and entirely; hard struggle, but neither an unfruitful nor an 
favourable to his purpose. He did not dream, | unprofitable one. He always brought a talented, 
apparently, that he had to dig the foundations of | well-trained company, secured an unimpeachabl 
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ensemble, and gave fine performances, in English 
only, of all the popular works then in the repertory, 
from Mozart down to Wagner. His audiences 


were invariably large and enthusiastic, and the | 


balance was only on the wrong side because the 
cost of novelties and new productions was debited 
to London, where they were brought out, and not 


to the provinces, where the real financial harvest | 


was reaped. Unhappily, Carl Rosa died before his 
time, and his work was left unfinished. 

What of the decade between 1886 and 1896, 
when Sir Augustus Harris restored the then fallen 
fortunes of Covent Garden and laid the foundations 
of the monopoly of to-day? Harris had already 
achieved two notable triumphs in the domain of 
opera. He brought the Hamburg (Pollini) troupe 
to Drury Lane in 1882, with Richter as conductor, 
mounting ‘ Tristan’ and ‘ Die Meistersinger’ for the 
first time here, along with the earlier Wagner 


works, with ‘Der Freischiitz,’ ‘Euryanthe,’ Xc. | 


He demonstrated that there was a paying public 
for German opera well performed. He co-operated 
with Carl Rosa at the same house in ’83 and ’84, 
and took over the direction of the Carl Rosa 
company when its founder died, carrying it on 
successfully in addition to his own multifarious 
theatrical ventures. 

Then came Sir Augustus Harris’s third and 


greatest triumph, during the decade above referred | 


to, when (in 1887) he was content to lose £10,000 
by a brief four weeks’ season at Drury Lane in 
order to show the world that there were still great 
singers to be heard in Italian opera and people in 
London interested enough to listen to them. That 
glorious defeat proved in the following year to have 
been a glorious victory for operatic enterprise of 
the kind since associated with Covent Garden. 
With Society at his back, Harris took the big 
house and, as with the drama at Drury Lane, 
converted a losing into a profitable game. 
Unhappily, he too died before his time, and 
since that untoward event occurred, in 1896, 
London has had no great impresario worthy of 
the name. Augustus Harris worked hard and 
unselfishly and with the right understanding, out 
of sheer love for that operatic art which our 
diffident public had almost forgotten how to 
appreciate and enjoy. 

The memories of Carl Rosa and Augustus Harris 
may have faded somewhat, but I cannot believe 
that either worked in vain. Remember, these were 
the men who rid us of the ballad opera and gave 
us something better in its place. One proved that 
we had a huge public for opera sung in English ; 
the other that we had cultivated audiences who liked 
to hear modern operatic masterpieces sung in the 
original German and French as well as in 
the all-grasping Italian. It is not credible that the 
broader and more popular section of the 
london public has either disappeared or lost its 
love of opera as presented through the medium of 
our native tongue. Indeed, managers like Mr. 
Charles Manners and Mr. Thomas Beecham 
have demonstrated the contrary—the former from 
the standpoint of cheap opera, the latter at a more 


|expensive level of theatre prices. In neither case 
were the results wholly satisfying in a financial 
sense. Yet one manager showed that the so. 
called masses were ready and willing to be 
‘tapped’ for English opera; the other that a 
tolerably successful appeal could be made to a 
combination of the ‘masses’ and the more 
cultivated classes. 

What is the reason, then, why at this present 
moment the good ship English Opera lies stranded 
high and dry upon the Metropolitan shore, without 
apparent sign of a returning tide to float her off? 
The company founded by Carl Rosa still flourishes 
in the country and the suburbs, but avoids London 
proper, as does also the Moody-Manners organiza- 
tion. Mr. Beecham has retired from the fray, 
albeit he threatens a German campaign in the early 
spring at Covent Garden. Mr. Hammerstein 
‘loathed the very idea of condescending to give 
opera in English, even at the critical period when 
(for a consideration) he opened the portals of the 
London Opera House to ‘The Children of Don.’ 
What is the reason, the true cause, of all this fear 
and hesitancy in the face of obvious artistic duty 
and possible pecuniary reward ? 

Alas, there are many causes, many reasons, 
besides that tiresome explanation about musical 
comedy and the music-hall! The question is 
rather how and where to find the remedy for the 
condition of apathy that has supervened. I have 
| little faith in State subsidies for opera, even if one 
could be obtained. If a National Opera House 
were endowed next year. I am sorely afraid that 
nothing short of an Act of Parliament would limit 
its activities to the fostering and building up of 
native lyric art. And such ideas are mere day 
dreams. But unfortunately, so long as English 
opera has no home there will be no inducement— 
nay, no means or opportunity—-for our best singers 
to undergo the thorough operatic training essential 
for the making of first-rate opera singers. So long, 
/too, will there be no trouble taken to gratify 
| English ears with less childish and _ ridiculous 
versions of foreign libretti, and—perhaps more 
|important still—a clear, distinct, unadulterated 
| pronunciation of the English text. 
| The average talent of native opera singers has 
| undergone serious deterioration in the last few 
}years. That it could be improved and raised to 
|the highest level there is no doubt, provided the 
| right conditions were forthcoming. ‘The material 
|is there, the m/iew is not. The public is ready, 
ithe entertainment is not. In short, we have 
arrived at a kind of zmpasse, which will be neither 
penetrated nor overcome without the leadership of 
some genius full of energy and resource—some 
born impresario as deeply in sympathy with 
English opera and all that belongs to it as the 
|great impresarios of the past were with its Italian 
| progenitor. From what quarter such a being is to 
|spring I know not; but if the need be real, that 
which has been demonstrated again and again in 
other fields of endeavour will also be made 
| manifest in this. The hour will surely bring the 
| man. 





| 
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HEINE AND SOME MUSICIANS: 
A BLOT ON THE ESCUTCHEON. 
By M.-D. CALvocorEssl. 


Although men of genius are known to have their 
failings, and to be, like all mortals, liable to err, it 
is no common experience to discover that a great 
artist, the loftiness of whose artistic ideals none 
would think of questioning, has committed acts of 
an irretrievably degrading nature. And, no doubt, 
to all admirers of Heine as a poet, the discovery of 
the fact that he on more occasions than one 
actually sank as low as blackmail will be 
unwelcome indeed. Unfortunately, one case has 
been established long ago, and another has this 
very month come to light. 

That Heine attempted to blackmail Liszt is 
evident from the following letter, published by 
La Mara in her Briefe beriihmter Zeitgenossen an 
Franz Liszt (Leipsic, 1895) : 

‘I will await your visit, dearest friend, 
to-morrow between two o’clock and three. I 
have just written a first article, which I wish 
to send before your second concert. And 
perhaps it contains things that might not 
please you; therefore, it is quite suitable 
that I should previously have a talk with you. 

Your friend, 
[1844.] H. HEINE.’ 


In 1835, when the poet attempted his first 
extortions, he was on very friendly terms with the 
composer, whose praise he used to sing in lyric 
terms. He therefore approached him with great 
caution, speaking of certain enemies of Meyerbeer, 
to silence whom a sum of five hundred francs was 
necessary. He resorted to the same device several 
times. In 1842 the enemies are no _ longer 
‘starving Germans who plot in the dark,’ but 
Escudier fréres (the estimable publishers and 
editors of the weekly France Musicale). Heine, 
owing to his efforts on behalf of Meyerbeer, is out 
of pocket, and once more five hundred francs are 
needed. 

Finding Meyerbeer credulous and ready enough, 
Heine thought it no longer necessary to take the 
trouble to invent bugbears. In 1844 he writes 
complaining. that Meyerbeer leaves him without 
money: ‘You have sent me two-hundred francs 
only. I accept the sum, however, because I believe 
that one should never refuse money. Do not the 
people who say I am devoid of principles know 
me very badly ?’ 

In the same letter, he recommends warmly to 
Meyerbeer the brothers Escudier—probably 
forgetting what he had written previously. 

A month later Heine warns Meyerbeer that 
Spontini was about to publish a libel, but adds 
that he, Heine, has taken all necessary steps to 
frustrate Spontini’s designs. 





The ‘talk’ did not lead to satisfactory results for 
Heine. In her biography of Liszt—published, it | 
should be remembered, under the composer's | 
supervision—Mrs. Lina Ramann tells us that, | 
presumably in 1844, Heine attempted to draw on 
Liszt for several thousand francs, but Liszt had 
refused, ‘not caring to buy recognition on the 
market.’ The letters to German periodicals 
written by Heine in that year (1844) are filled 
with rancorous and even insulting remarks on Liszt. 

Although in this case the proof is strong enough 
—and, indeed, Liszt could never have descended 
to countenance slander, nor invented so improbable 
a tale—even more damning evidence has recently 
been found in a lot of autographs by a German 
dealer. It consists of seven letters of Heine to 
Meyerbeer, and of one of Meyerbeer to Heine, 
showing not only that the case of Liszt was not an 
exception, but also that all composers were not, 
like him, averse to ‘buying recognition on the 
market.’ 

As far as Meyerbeer only is concerned, such 
proof was hardly needed. It is a known fact that 
he had made it a practice to bestow opportune 
liberalities on  corruptible journalists. For 
instance, before the production of one of his 
operas he had sent to Fiorentino, a disreputable 
writer at the time acting as critic of the 
Constitutionnel, a thousand-franc banknote. At 
a time when another opera of his was to be 
produced, he sent the same Fiorentino five hundred 
francs. In his ‘feuilleton’ the critic, with ready 
wit, wrote that ‘Meyerbeer’s new opera was only 
half as good as the foregoing one.’ So that 
Meyerbeer fell a ready victim to Heine. 











Meyerbeer appears to have grown tired, after 
ten years, of his friend’s expensive services, for 
Heine’s last letter is in altogether a different 
tone : 

‘I cannot bear to have asked for a thing in 
vain. ... 1 must say that I realise that, 
though you are a genius in music, it is in that 
respect only that one may admire and esteem 
you.’ 


Meyerbeer’s answer is full of dignity. He is 
grieved, he writes, by Heine’s letter. This 
bitterness is caused by the fact that his purse 
can no longer satisfy Heine’s wishes. But he 
cannot so easily renounce Heine’s friendship, and 
will continue to admire Heine’s genius and to bear 
him faithful and devoted goodwill. 

Scripta manent, says the proverb. And it is, 
alas! too true that besides so many beautiful 
writings, a few letters now remain, a blemish on 
the memory of Heine the man. _ It would not be, 
perhaps, altogether insidious criticism to connect 
the facts under notice with Heine’s scepticism, 
with his ironical and blasé view of things in 
general. But who, when attempting to write on 
Heine, would not prefer to content himself with 
considering the ‘Buch der Lieder’ or the 
‘ Romancero’ in themselves ? 


The Classical Concerts Society announce ten Autumn 
concerts, to take place at Bechstein Hall (in afternoon and 
evening alternately), from October 16 to December 18. The 
artists engaged include the London, Klingler, and English 
String Quartets, and Sefior Casals. The committee make an 
urgent appeal for support. The secretary is Mr. A. H. 
Robinson Smith, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
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Mr. Ernest Newman, in a letter that appears below, 
endorses our analysis of the musical evidence brought 
forward by the authors of ‘An adventure’ with the 
object of proving the truth of this remarkable story. 
If, after this, no satisfactory explanation of the 
musical difficulty gratuitously raised by the authors is 
forthcoming, we must conclude that the book is 
simply clever fiction. The letter is as follows : 

DEAR SIR,—I was greatly interested in your comments 
in the September number on the book entitled ‘An 
Adventure,’ published a year or so ago. The book came 
into my hands for the first time last month. I quickly drew 
the conclusion that it was a rather clever hoax, and I 
intended writing to you on the subject ; but I first wanted to 
turn up some of the reviews of the book and find out 
whether any of the literary reviewers had come to the same 
conclusion. Your comments have forestalled mine, but I 
should like to press your point further home, and to ask the 
ladies who are responsible for the book to give the public 
the explanation that is certainly due. 

My own suspicions were first aroused by the very com- 
pleteness of the way in which every detail—as to costume 
and so on—that the ladies say they observed was afterwards 
confirmed by documentary research. One could hardly 
doubt that the thing was written backwards, like a detective 
story : that is, the authoresses had worked up the historica' 
details and invented their ‘experiences,’ then narrated the 
‘experiences’ as something hardly explicable, and then 
‘confirmed’ the ‘experiences’ by research. It struck me 
that had they admitted a little error here and there we 
should have been more likely to believe the story. When, 
however, I came across those wildly ludicrous pages dealing 
with the phantom music that the ladies say they heard, my 
last shreds of credence vanished. What a sceptic would 
be inclined to say has happened is this: the ladies have 
been told that the musical pitch was lower in the 18th 
century than it is now. They therefore thought it would 
give verisimilitude to their narrative if they said they heard 
some music, 
They evidently did not realis 
remark. 
pseudonymous ladies that she is really musical. If so, no 
doubt she will be willing to try to explain away the central 
difficulty of her statement. If I know that a melody is} 
written in A, but that it sounds, on a given instrument, as if | 
it were in G or A flat, I can say at once that the pitch of the | 
instrument is low. But no musician could listen to a piece 
of music he had never heard before, without any knowledge | 
of the key in which it was supposed to be written, and say | 
that ‘the pitch was low.’ The thing 
musicians, that I apologise for stating it at such length. I | 
only do so to make it quite clear to the authoresses of 
‘An Adventure,’ and to ask them to come to the rescue of 
a palpitating world with an explanation. The publishers 
(Messrs. Macmillan) were generous enough to vouch for the 
tes of the book. They too may like to have this point | 
brought to their notic Yours sincerely, 

ERNEST 


is sO grotesque, to 


bona fp 


NEWMAN. | 


Perhaps the lad.es would be kind enough also (1) to print 
: | 


the music they say they heard, (2) to give us the name of the 
‘expert’ to whom they submitted it.—E. N. | 


At present the momentous question of the copyright 
of ‘ Parsifal’ is attracting the attention of the whole 
musical world. According to law, the copyright, and | 
the right of the Villa Wahnfried to proscribe all | 
performance outside Bayreuth expire next year ; 
according to Wagner’s expressed wish, performances | 
of ‘ Parsifal’ should be for ever confined to Bayreuth. | 
There is a widespread feeling in Germany that the | 
composers desire should be carried out. To! 
strengthen this opinion, Hermann Bahr, whose wile | 
is the famous Wagnerian singer, Frau  Bahr-| 
Mildenburg, has undertaken a lecture-campaign to | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and that it was in a lower pitch than ours. | 
the absurdity of such a} 
I am told by a personal friend of one of the} 





pave the way for a special Bill in the Reichstag 
extending the copyright and performing rights. This 
movement has the enthusiastic support of Dr. Richard 
Strauss, who has created a sensation by publishing a 
letter of which the following is a translation : 


As far as I am concerned there is only one side of the 
‘ Parsifal’ question—respect for the will of genius. Un- 
fortunately, those who have the last word in the question of 
protecting ‘ Parsifal’ are lawyers and politicians who, while 
desiring in their hearts to spread and ennoble our civilisa- 
tion, have no comprehension of the rights of intellectual 
property. I have myself been present at debates in the 
German Reichstag in the course of which the representa- 
tives of the German nation, with a few rare exceptions, 
have discussed questions of the rights of authors and 
extensions of protection with enviable ignorance. [| 
| myself have heard a certain Herr Eugen Richter* have 
recourse to wicked misstatements in order to tread under foot 
| the rights of two hundred pitiable German composers and 
| the heirs of Richard Wagner. This state of things will not 
| be altered so long as we have to suffer universal suffrage, 
| so long as votes are counted instead of weighed, and so long 
}as the vote of a Richard Wagner is not equivalent to 
the vote of a hundred thousand navvies. If it were, pechaps 
I might not hear talk about the rights of the German nation 
t 
I 





| o rob, thirty years after his death, that genius whom it had 
| vanished and persecuted during his lifetime, and to prostitute 
his work on the smallest provincial stages. We may protest, 
but in vain. In two years the German ‘bourgeois’ can, 
between his dinner and his ‘ nightcap,’ hear ‘ Parsifal’ for 
sixpence as a change from the cinematograph show and the 
| cheap musical comedy. And we wonder that the Italians 
jand French reckon us as barbarians on all questions relating 
to products of the intellect ! 
| 
' 


Dr. Strauss’s political opinions have aroused a 
storm of indignation, but one must admit he has the 
| courage of his convictions. His attitude is not likely 
|to win much sympathy in England. If the German 
| ‘bourgeois’ will be able to do as Dr. Strauss predicts, 
;so much the better for the ‘bourgeois.’ London 
| contains keen Wagnerians by the thousand, and few of 
them can afford to go to Bayreuth. ‘ Parsifal’ at 
Covent Garden is the one great boon they still have to 
| long for. 

An interesting article, by Caroline V. Kerr, in the 
Observer recently, threw some new light upon the 
nature of Strauss’s new opera, ‘Ariadne auf Naxos,’ 
which, as our readers are doubtless aware, is 
incorporated in Strauss’s incidental music to von 
Hoffmannsthal’s version of Moliére’s ‘ Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme.’ The writer says : 


Readers of the Moli¢re comedy will remember that the 
inglorious hero of the play is a certain M. Jourdain, who, in 
order to climb from his parvenu position, has surrounded 
himself with masters of the fine arts, including a maitre de 
mustgue. This latter has a pupil whom he has succeeded in 
bringing to the attention of the rich Jourdain, and in the 
Hofimannsthal version this composer is none other than the 
young Strauss. He has composed an opera, ‘ Ariadne auf 
Naxos,’ which Jourdain has commanded to be performed at 
a soirée he is giving for the beautiful Marquise Dorimene. 
This young composer (alias Richard Strauss !) has a speaking 
role in the revised comedy, and a scene created for the 
purpose of focussing the attention of the audience upon him 
and his work affords an opportunity for the ventilation of 
views on the conditions of present-day music. 


In the play it is arranged that ‘Ariadne’ shall be 
followed by a light musical piece of the nature of a 
harlequinade. M. Jourdain, however, decides that the 
possible boredom of his audience with a classical 
theme had best be avoided or mitigated by the 
simultaneous presentation of the two works. 


A famous Liberal Parliamentarian. 
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and finds but poor consolation in the irony of the dancing- 
master, who says: ‘But would you not rather have your 
work heard in an abbreviated form than not heard at 
all? It is just the opportunities for judicious ‘‘ cutting ” 
which often contribute largely to the success of a work, and 
the first thing which a Court Intendant who is obliged to 
cater to a Royal Pat on asks about all opera is whether there 
are any good ‘ cuts.” It is high time that some clever 
musician should avail himself of this and zv¢entionally 
compose a certain number of such passages in his score, so 
that when they are eliminated the work would remain as 
originally planned.’ From this it will be seen that under 
cover of the stage Strauss is having his fling at the operatic 
managers of the present day. 





It has long since been remarked that Strauss makes 
a new departure for every new work that he writes, 
and it still remains true. 


The ‘essay in dissonance’ by Arnold Schénberg 
which was recently put before the public at a Queen’s 
Hall Promenade Concert and moved it to laughter, 
hisses, and applause, was an acute instance of a new 
problem that is facing the critics of to-day. Past 
generations of critics unhesitatingly condemned the 








new and strange and unintelligible, and are now held 
up to pity and ridicule. If we pour scorn on our | 
‘Futurist’ school, are we preparing the same fate for 
ourselves? On the other hand the movement may 
be ephemeral and its supporters become known as the 
victims of a passing craze. At present we have no 
critical means to take the true measure of ‘ Futurist’ 
music. All that we know is that it gives us no pleasure, 
and there is no harm in saying so. No London 
critic has taken kindly to Schonberg’ s ‘Five orchestral 
pieces,’ but one finds little of the lofty scorn and | 
anger with which, for instance, Victorian critics 
rejected Wagner's music. Some have wisely taken | 
the attitude of dispassionate examination of a curiosity. 


We quote some remarks suggested by the Queen’s 
Hall performance : 


‘There seems to be no good reason why a composer should 
not select dissonance as a medium, if he pleases, as an artist 
might state his problem in terms of magenta, or any other 
colour. Only he puts off the day of his appeal to the world 
at large. It was like a poem in Tibetan ; not one single 
soul in the room could possibly have understood it at a first 
hearing. We can, after all, only progress from the known 

the unknown; and as the programme writer, who had 
every reason to know, said, there was not a single consonance 
from beginning to end. Under such circumstances the 
listener was like a dweller in Flatland straining his mind to 
understand the ways of that mysterious occupant of three 
dimensions, man. As far, however, as it was possible to 
transcend one’s limitations, the music seemed to be a study 
in textures. Considered as that alone there were some 
extremely interesting moments ; and things were done with 
out-of-the-way combinations of instruments which were rare, 
at any rate, ifnot new. At some moments the music seemed 
more French than the Frenchmen, but at others a little 
heavy- handed, as if it was not quite certain that esr? had 





been got in exchange for gest. Whether it has a real 
message it is simply too early to say."— Zhe Times. 


‘Ugliness, in which Schénberg is supposed to specialise, 
is, to begin with, a relative thing, a thing of context, a thing 
that has very often a tremendous dramatic value. Upon the 
case of ugliness in music a jury of average intelligent listeners 
would be almost certain to disagree ; you would possibly get 
three or four points of view from twelve men. And so when 
we are faced with a new “‘ ugliness” we have to remember 
not merely the platitude that tastes differ, but that our 
intelligent fathers and grandfathers have been shocked at the 
cissonance in the overture to the ‘‘ Meistersinger” or the 





wanton extravagance of Grieg’s Pianoforte concerto . 





| strange and stimulating. 


The young composer is frantic at the mutilation of his work, lie is music well put together; form and contrast—two big 


things—are there, ‘‘ ugliness” galore, ‘* beauty” starved to 
death, sheer technical skill unsurpassed. And one may find 
in it, too, a certain humour and tenderness, and (at times) a 
certain hardness, that are after all not so very far removed 
from life. It is a “‘ human document,” bewildering enough, 
it is true, but human, and immensely personal to the writer 
himself.’—Dazly Telegraph. 


‘The truth is that Schonberg has visions of possibilities 
in music for which neither he nor anyone else has as yet 
been able to find the right idiom. It is unquestionable that 
modern harmony can expand almost indefinitely. The 
problem is how to keep it still coherent and logical as it 
grows more subtle and complex. It must, like prose or 
poetry, talk sense, and, like painting, it must be recognisably 
veracious. The trouble is that you cannot test the truth 
of music as you can test the truth of poetry, or painting, 
or sculpture, by comparing it with any external original. 
Who, then, is to say what is right or wrong, false or 
true ?’—Nation. 


‘It is best described as nature music. It is free and 
untrammelled by consideration of such things as 
distinctive themes, their logical development, or the 
relation of the harmonies one to the other. The composer 
works his sweet will, and leaves it to the hearer to make the 
most he can out of the result. The key to the understanding 
of this ‘‘music” is an acquaintance with open-air life, 
preferably in that part of the world where there are large 
quantities of live stock. The sounds they would add to 
those of nature are faithfully reproduced. This being so, 
the members of the audience. many of them newly returned 
from holiday-making in the country, were able to appreciate 
the realism.’—A/orning Post. 


‘It would be idle to pretend that there was nothing to 
admire in the ingenious interweaving of themes; and the 
composer’s novel harmonic progressions and fertile, almost 
fiendish, ingenuity in scoring, contained much that was 
But to listen with the heart was 
quite another matter. For the music resembled the dismal 
wailings of a tortured soul, and suggested nothing so much 
as the disordered fancies of delirium or the fearsome, 
imaginary terrors of a highly nervous infant.’—G/ode. 


‘They are formless, incoherent, disjointed, and utterly 
defiant of all preconceived ideas of what constitutes music. 
The first piece suggested to me that the composer was 
endeavouring to illustrate the various sounds heard at feeding- 
time at the Zoological Gardens. The second number was 
less aggressive in character, and the suggestion of hypo- 
chondriacal melancholia was intensified by the abortive 
attempt of a solo viola to get through some kind of theme. 
In the third section the composer would seem to be ex- 
perimenting with changing dissonances irrespective of any 
significance. Up to the fourth movement the audience on 
Tuesday had listened to the various effects as a burlesque on 
modern orchestration, and more than once a ripple of 
laughter went through the hall ; but with the fourth number 
the want of ideas and continued vagueness became wearisome, 


and this developed into absolute boredom in the Finale.’ 
— Referee. 
We notice with amusement that the gentle sarcasm 


of the Morning Post has, apparentiy, been taken too 
seriously by a certain writer, who complains of the 
vain ambitions of modern programme music 


Some high prices were paid for musical manuscripts 
forming part of the Sophie Schnerder collection 
that was recently sold by auction in Berlin. An 
unpublished Canon by Beethoven was sold for 
£50, and another Beethoven manuscript, containing 
his ‘Busslied’ and ‘Gottes Macht und Vorschung,’ 
fetched £150. A letter from Beethoven to Ritter von 
Tiirkheim Seilersteg changed hands at £31. The sum 
of £37 10s. was paid for a letter of Leopold Mozart, 
and the ‘ Historic’ Museum in Cologne bought the 
autograph of a Rondo by Mozart for £ 100. 
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We read that Mr. Hiram Henton, the conductor | but to control the difficulties, and when possible to 
of the Eastbourne Municipal Orchestra, insists on con- | turn them to good account. The power to do so cap 
ducting with his obverse to the audience and _his/| be acquired by sympathetic study of the instruments, 
reverse to the performers. That may mean that he has | their history, and those compositions which have been 
not the courage to face the music, or that he finds | handed down to us by generations of high-hearted 
the view from the ordinary way of standing | composers ; and last, but not least, by direct personal 
monotonous and uninspiring, or that he thinks his | experiments, which are invaluable, though not always 
office as conductor is purely ornamental, and being so| pleasant! It must be remembered that the violin came 
he may as well exhibit himself to the audience to the | to maturity over two hundred years ago, and that the 
best advantage. Ofcourse this oddity does not matter | fiddles we most value nowadays were made by the 
much to the band because, so like a band, they may not|great Italian makers in the first half of the 18th 
trouble even to look at the conductor. Some players in century. For beauty of tone and subtlety of response, 
orchestras we have known, would not recognise their|the violins of Stradivarius and Guarnerius remain 
conductor if they met him in the street. We are not| unrivalled, and the only practical difference between 
suprised to hear that the Town Council objects vd bee then and now lies in the adjustment of bridge 
the innovation. It seems to us that compromise |and sound-post, and the greater length of neck, the 
s the only fair way out of the difficulty. Why should | modern adjustment giving increased brilliance and 
not Mr. Henton conduct sideways? | sonority to the tone. No sooner had the violin come 
ye Rotem | to maturity, than there followed a rapid expansion of 

The Birmingham Festival opens on October 1.| violin technique, brought about by those fine old 
We remind our readers that the programme includes| [talian violinists who simultaneously developed the 
‘Elijah,’ Elgar’s new cantata, ‘The Music Makers,’ a| resources of their own instrument and of harmonic 
new Symphony by Sibelius (October 1) ; Bach’s ‘St. | form. 


Matthew’ Passion, Dr. Walford Davies’s new cantata, The pianoforte, on the other hand, was quite a 
, and, wz 





‘The song of St. Francis, Mr. Granville Bantock’s | hundred years behind the violin. When the latter was 
new or hestral work,* ° Fifine at the Fair, Strauss’s perfect, the pianoforte was still a potentiality, and up 
‘Don Quixote’ (October 2); ‘The Messiah,’ Verdi’s|to the time of Mozart, violin sonatas were usually 
‘Requiem,’ Delius’s ‘ Sea-drift October 3) ; Brahms’s | accompanied either on the clavichord or harpsichord. 
‘ Requiem,’ and Elgar’s *The Apostles’ (October 4).| The first had a sympathetic but very weak tone, which 
We are informed that the promised performance of| has been compared to a disembodied spirit, and 
Scriabine’s ‘ Prometheus’ has been abandoned. it has been said that only two or three people could 
}enjoy it at the same time. The harpsichord was 
THE PROBLEM OF COMBINING VIOLIN |more powerful and brilliant, but had no richness or 

AND PIANOFORTE IN COMPOSITION. _ |S!Mging quality. In either case it would have been 
impossible for them to overpower the violin, though 
as the accompaniment usually consisted of a figured 

[A paper read at the Composers’ Conference ,held by | bass to be filled in by the player at will, we have 
Society of Women Musicians on July 5, 1912.]} rather to guess at what was done. 

Some problems present themselves from the outset | The pianoforte made its way tentatively at first, but 
as being of considerable magnitude: others are| from about 1770, when Clementi published works 
distressingly shy and elusive. They hide behind an| written on the true lines of pianoforte technique, the 
appearanc e of exquisite simplicity, or so reduce their | instrument began to assert its importance, and by the 
bulk that the unwary person hardly realises their | time of Beethoven things had advanced so far that 
existence, much less their power, till his work has| there was no disparity in technique between it and 
been checked and thwarted. For instance, any one the violin. Since then the whole trend of development 
can see that writing a concerto for violin and orchestra | in the pianoforte has been towards greater volume, 
presents a formidable problem ; but to write a solo, or | roundness, and brilliance of tone, and at the present 
even a sonata, for violin and pianoforte, appears simple day it can easily make itself heard against the clamour 
and straightforward. It is indeed the very thing | of a full orchestra. 
which, next to songs, enters most often into a Here, then, are the two instruments as we have 
composer’s experience. Nevertheless it presents a|them. The violin, which is (as Sir Hubert Parry says 
problem, and one which has frequently caused a good | ‘a single-part instrument—a singing instrument with 
deal of difficulty. But all problems, whether they be | great capacity for enlivening and adorning its cantabile 
colossal or diminutive sphinxes, give us one right in| with brilliant passages,’ and the pianoforte, which has 
common—the right to solve them if we can. And|an almost unlimited capacity for harmony, and is rich 
though space forbids that this paper should be| in polyphonic, rhythmic, and melodic possibilities, but 
anything more than a series of fingerposts to the} possesses the disability that it cannot sustain a note 
conditions of the problem and its solution, I can at | for any length of time with a steady tone. 
least plead this—that the points touched on are those| Having thus set before us these two personalities, 
which have fallen within my own experience when | the way is cleared towards an understanding of how 
either writing, playing, or listening. far either of them can command the fundamentals of 

Now it seems to me that when we attempt to| music— melody, harmony, and rhythm. 
combine the violin and pianoforte in a composition,| In /e/ody the violin is easily first, and when we 
the problem has a dual nature—on the one side a sort consider that in its ultimate result melody is the most 
of spiritual difficulty arising from the fact that there is | powerful means a composer possesses for expressing 
a merciless clarity about the combination of sound | and evoking emotion, it will be seen that the violin 
which shows up any defect in inspiration ; on the wields a very potent power. 
other a very natural, human difficulty, brought about| The pianoforte can do far less in this direction, 
by the innate difference in race and character between | but in Harmony it is in its element, full of splendid 
the two instruments. Of the spiritual difficulty I shall} achievements and possibilities, of rich and subtle 
not speak—each composer must work out his or her| chords—of great climaxes of sound—which are 
own salvation ; but as regards the other part of the absolutely unapproachable by the violin. 
problem, | think it is our business not only to know In Rhythm, however, the two instruments meet on 
*Weare red to hold over the analysis of this work promised last month. ! nearly equal terms. 





By MARION M. SCOTT. 
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From this it will be seen that it is easier to write a 
violin solo with pianoforte accompaniment than it is 
to reverse the process and let the violin accompany 


the pianoforte—easier alsothan to yoke the instruments | 
evenly together in a contrapuntal movement. All these | 


ways are good and possible, but there remains a fourth, 
better than all—that is, to combine the instruments on 
terms of equal interchange, of free give and take, of 
complete co-operation when necessary. This last way 
really includes all the others, and is the plan upon 
which all the great sonatas have been written. 

It is impossible this evening to do more than indicate 
some of the questions which confront a composer as 
soon as he begins to compose, but I will select a few 
which are connected with each of the ways of writing 
I have just mentioned. 

First, then, in a violin solo with pianoforte accom- 
paniment, what should be the relation between the 
two instruments as to the pitch of notes used? 
Sir Charles Stanford, in his delightful book on 
Composition, gives this excellent rule, that the 
pianoforte should never play the same successive 
notes in unison with the violin. He says: ‘ There is 
a basis of quarrel between them at the start, for 
the pianoforte is tuned in the tempered scale, where 
every interval except the octave is out of tune, and 
the violin plays in the pure scale. This quarrel has to 
be smoothed over temporarily when they join forces, 
and the causes of friction have to be avoided as much 
as it is possible to avoid them. The accomplished 
violinist will adapt himself at critical moments to 
the cast-iron requirements of the pianoforte, but the 
occasions when he has to accomplish this difficult 
volte-face must be minimized by the experience and 
common-sense of the composer. He ought, for 
instance, to avoid giving the stringed instrument 
passages of melodyin unison with the keyed, assigning 
them to another octave if they require reinforcement 

A soloist does not want his steps dogged at 
every turn, or his imperceptible rubatos mechanically 
defined as he makes them . . . The accompaniment 
therefore must allow for elasticity.’ 

I have quoted at some length, but the point is a 
vital one. The violin must havea little space in a 
score in which to breathe, so to speak. Beautiful as 
are Schumann’s sonatas for violin and pianoforte, 
their full effect is always clouded by this lavish 
doubling in the unison. As an example, I propose 
to play the second subject of the A minor Sonata, 
where the pianoforte literally dogs the violin. 
Towards the end, notice the sudden sensation of 
freedom and delight when the violin holds a long note, 
and the pianoforte moves beneath it independently. 


(Illustration : Sonata in A minor, Schumann, 
Ist movement, second subject.) 


To turn now to those occasions when the pianoforte 
takes the solo part and the violin accompanies, we 
find a more difficult situation to deal with, for whether 
the pianoforte has the main thematic material in 
either the treble or the bass, the violin is very apt to 
attract most attention on account of its tone-colour. 
Chere are various ways of circumventing this difficulty— 
for instance, by making the violin play in its weakest 
part—z.e.,on the D string, while the pianoforte uses 
its richer notes; or by giving the violin plenty of 
rests in its part ; or by giving it long, even notes, and 
centring all the rhythmic interest in the pianoforte. 
When a melody is in the middle and upper registers 
of the pianoforte, it is generally convenient to put 
the violin at some little distance below, as it has a 
trick of blotting out the tone-colour in those notes on 
the pianoforte which are sounded close to the notes 
itis sounding itself. The violin is not of much use 


as the middle part in a succession of chords, and 
| often produces very unexpected results when so used. 
| As an example, I should like to show you a passage 
from Beethoven’s Sonata in G, Op. 96, where the 
disturbing effect of the violin in the middle of the 
sixths on the pianoforte can only be adjusted by the 
most perfect ensemble between the players. 


Illustration: Sonata in G major, Op. 96, Beethoven, 
Ist movement.) 

There is one way in which the violin can be very 
useful as the middleman, however, and that is when a 
| passage is written for the pianoforte at its two extremes 
|of bass and treble, and the warm tone of the violin 
| used in the centre of this empty space seems to bridge 
| the void. There is a very good example in the first 
| movement of Beethoven’s D major Trio. 

In contrapuntal writing I am inclined to think that 
quick movements are more successful in effect than 
slow ones—the points of imitation are most readily 
recognised when they flash out in rapid repartee ; and 
also in quick passages, and particularly in staccato 
ones, the violin resigns some of its characteristic 
sustaining power. In slow contrapuntal movements, 
where the melodic interest is far stronger than the 
rhythmic, the pianoforte is at a disadvantage—it 
cannot sustain long notes. The first movement of 
Bach’s Sonata in B minor is a case in point—notice 
what a feature he makes of the long notes in the violin, 
the pianoforte meantime moving freely through a 
succession of harmonies. Then notice what happens 
near the end of the movement, where the parts are 
reversed. The long notes on the pianoforte hardly 
sound at all—they are almost an imaginary effect. 
But in the second movement the incisive subject- 
matter is exchanged between the instruments most 
successfully. 


Ist and 2nd movements from Sonata in 
B minor, Bach. 

Sonata-writing offers the fullest possibilities to a 
composer ; it is a whole world in itself, where many 
things have to be taken into consideration, and I can 
only touch on very few of them here. But I should 
like to emphasise the necessity for rky/im and variety 
of rhythm. For instance, we all of us realise that it 1s 
very convenient, when writing in sonata form, to have 
one subject at least which can be freely passed from 
one instrument to another without being marred by 
the transference, and it is just here that rhythm is such 
a help, as it is possessed in full measure by both violin 
and pianoforte. 

In the matter of accompaniment figures, great 
allowance has to be made for the individuality of each 
instrument, a sort of free translation often having to 
be given. For instance, quick repeated notes are 
perfectly easy on the fiddle, but are very difficult on 
the pianoforte, while broken chords are easy on the 
pianoforte and difficult on the violin. The first 
movement of Mozart’s Sonata in F offers an excellent 
illustration of this, the repeated notes for the violin 
being turned into a broken chord-passage on the 
pianoforte. If any one wishes to get an idea of how 
| perfectly these passages are suited to the instruments 
| let him try playing the violin passage on the pianoforte 
and vice-versé—the results are startling. 


(Illustration : 





(Illustration : Sonata in F, Mozart, 1st movement.) 


With regard to such special effects as pizzicato and 
double stopping on the violin, a good deal of 
uncertainty often prevails, but it is pretty safe to 
reckon that thirds and sixths are effective so long as 
they are not in very quick time, and do not go higher 
than D in alt. It is just as safe to reckon that octaves 





are difficult, and seldom very effective. On the 
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pianoforte they are delightful—the only intervals; The service which first concerns us is the ‘Te 
which are really in tune. On the violin they are| Deum’ by Heath. This has been described as ‘an 
hardly ever in tune, and do not correspond in the! extremely dull service’ in ‘purely syllabic harmony, 
least to pianoforte octaves. entirely rhythmless apart from the words,’* an 
{zzicato is far more an effect for the string quartet | experiment which never seems to have been repeated, 
and orchestra than for a sonata, as the short length of The ‘Te Deum’ is founded on the well-known 
violin strings prevents that freedom of sound possessed | Ambrosian chant-setting of this hymn, which forms 
by a ’cello or harp. When izzicafo is used on the| the tenor throughout. 
violin, it is a good rule to remember that it is most| Of more musical interest is the setting of Thomas 
effective over the range of notes from G below| Causton (@ 1569) for the ‘ Benedictus’ of his Morning 
middle C (the violin’s lowest note) to D in alt. It is| service for men’s voices. It is based on the form of 
but seldom that Jizzicato sounds well against the | the *‘Tonus Peregrinus,’ to which reference was made 
pianoforte, though when the peculiar conditions are/|in the first part of this article. The melody is, of 
fully realised and turned to advantage, it is possible | course, in the tenor. With certain variations, the 
to produce beautiful results. I propose showing you | chant continues through the Canticle in this form. It 
two examples, the first from Brahms’s Sonata in| should be stated that the distribution of the syllables 
G major, where the violin accompanies the pianoforte | at the end of phrases is hardly ever clearly indicated, 
with fizsicato chords which are generally ineffective | This is the rule with the music of the period. The 
when heard from even a short distance. The second} counter-tenors change position in alternate verses, 
is from Schumann’s Sonata in D minor, where the} This thoughtful provision for the interest and relief of 
evanescent tone-effect is deliberately used to give| the singers was not then uncommon in church music: 
an almost impalpable quality to the theme on its 
appearance. ‘ THomas CausTon (d. 1569). 
Before I conclude, I should like to say just one} Ex-12 Day's “Certaine Notes,” 1560 Brit. Mus., Kz, e, 7, 8. 
word as to future possibilities. The harmonic range : 
of music has been enormously widened of late, and | 
the pianoforte has already benefited very greatly in| 
the music written for it. So far little has been| 
done for the violin; yet surely new types of melody | 
ard ornamentation must be inherent in these new| 
harmonies. It rests with present-day composers to 
discover and develop them. 












































Church and Organ Music. 








THE EARLY HARMONIZED CHANTS OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Continued from p. 588.) 

















By S. ROYLE SHORE. 





After the chants !n the Edwardine Choir-book of 
1547, and those of Tallis in the Barnard manuscript 
and printed collections of 1625 and 1641 respectively, | 
must be considered the interesting and varied chants | 
set to the Canticles in the collection of John Day. 
This was first published in 1560, soon after the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth, under the title of Of even more interest is the * Magnificat’ by 
*‘Certaine Notes set forthe in foure and three partes, | Whitbroke on the solemn form of the 1st Tone. Our 
to be song at the Mornynge, Communion and Evening | plain-chant experts seem to have overlooked the post- 
Praier, &c.” The full significance of this publication, | Reformation use of these elaborate Tones. In view of 
as being the sole printed Service Book of the Church | the length of the melody, the composer, save in the 
(after the little-used Merbecke Plain-chant Book of | long verse about to be quoted, distributes it usually 
1550) from 1560 to 1641, has never been fully realised. | over two or three verses. The scoring for the second 
All else was sung from manuscript, save a certain | counter-tenors in the first part of the chant should be 
number of anthems which were printed much later, ! noticed. The composer takes the voices down to 
and the metrical Psalmnody, which was outside the| tenor C, and at one point even below the bass. The 
purview of the great choral foundations. Within four|treatment of the alto voice by the composers of 
years of the publication of Barnard the choirs were| the time is frequently the despair of editors. The use 
dispersed under the Great Rebellion ; but few copies| of the whole-tone scale in the first alto part at the 
of Day or Barnard survived the wholesale destruction| conclusion should give adequate satisfaction to 
of choir-music, and many traditions were lost. The! the moderns: 
character of some of the settings of the Canticles in 
Day seems to have been entirely overlooked. The 
absence of any accessible score of the four part-books | ' 




















Ex. 13. Wuirsroke. Day's “ Certaine Notes.” 















of Day has certainly contributed to this. ao = —s SSS 
The collection contains three full services. Two, xo — ae ~t= 

including Communion services, are by Causton, one -mn-tee > a °y 

for men and the other for mixed voices. The} 4.2 os os 

remaining service is by Heath, morning and - a) ee el 


Communion, supplemented by two settings of the 
evening Canticles by Whitbroke and Knight, about | ——— ——--— - — 
whom nothing apparently is known. * Dr. Ernest Walker's ‘ History of Music in England ‘ (1907). p. 37» 
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} 
> _|out that though the ‘Nunc dimittis’ follows the 


=| Magnificat,’ Whitbroke’s name is not appended to it. 


Judging by the version of the ‘Nunc dimittis’ used, 
which does not agree with any Edwardine or 
Elizabethan text, the Canticle and chant may have 
been the result of some Henrician or Edwardine 
anticipation of the vernacular by an unknown composer, 
and included just as they were, without due editorial 
|consideration, in Day’s collection. (See also the 
observations on Examples 6 and 7.) 

A setting in rather long notes, from Knight’s 
‘ Magnificat,’ is an early and more successful attempt 
than the foregoing to break away from a plain-chant 
basis. Some touches of modernity are interesting. 
The chant form is not maintained throughout. The 
composer even introduces polyphony in some of the 
| verses. 

As an ecclesiastical writer George Marson is quite 
—— — — forgotten ; but he left services behind him and several 
Se ica | settings of the Psalms. The latter are not of supreme 

bar interest, but the following extract should perhaps be 
|given. There is some weak harmony between a and 4, 
| owing to the composer’s consciousness of the temptation 
: a to write fifths between the tenor and bass, which 
r - | those familiar with the Litany Response here 
| reproduced will appreciate. He uses no reciting 
notes, but reduces or increases the length of the chant 
the virtues only of old composers, it is right to point | according to circumstances. This is a fair type of 
out that they had their weak moments. Whitbroke, | other psalm chants, or rather psalm settings, of the 
as the quotation from his ‘Magnificat’ seems tO | period : 
suggest, may have been capable of great things, but 
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As it would minister to posthumous pride to record | 





GrorGE Marson, 7. 1601. 












































































the following ‘Nunc dimittis’ chant—happily the Barnarp’s MS. Collection, 1625. 
Canticle is a short one—will hardly redound to his| Ex. is. Royal College of Music. 
credit : | 2 = ——— —|—, 
E Attributed to W D Cc N —— —— = et 
DX. 14. ribu © WHITBROKE. ay's ‘‘ Certaine otes.” — : ee 
—— — —— | ! r 2 | ; 
» a ; + = — Oo my soul, thou hast said un-to the Lord: 
= = cd I 
Ss 2s oS Ff =—got = a 
—_ —_——__—__— —- es —————EEE = —EE 
: |! oo = —_—— SS 
lighte for the light-ning of the hea - then, |e — —— + + 2 = a 
— } J 
ee — a 5 
———————— es Se: bad . 
rt c Se rn et me cmt es 
i 
i | { eo co 
i 
| thou art my God, my goods are noth - ing 
} | 
Zo cs 2 . —_— 
: —____—_—_—~— 














Perhaps it was the lack of any plain-chant 
foundation which unsteadied the composer. The 
second half of the chant is perhaps the more - 
remarkable. His apparent disdain of the octaves ——— ae 
between the bass and second alto at the junction of 
the two halves of the chant, might have led to the 
design of a vigorous chord for the reciting note of the 
second half, but it has not this ‘redeeming vice.’ The 
cadence, anticipating mid-Victorian sugar by some | 
three centuries, is wonderfully in advance of the | 
times. The octaves, although there is no actual 
break, may perhaps be considered to be covered 
by a rule not generally recognised in English 
text- books, but well expressed in Ameédée| 
Gastoué’s ‘Traité d’Harmonisation du  Chant| 
Grégorien’ (Janin Fréres, 10, Rue Président-Carnot, 
Lyon), p. 42: ‘Les octaves et les quintes qui sc| Joun Howmes, (d. 1638). 
produisent entre deux phrases ou coupes de phrase ne} §*- 1 Jess's “‘ Choral Responses, &c.” 1847—57. 
sont pas comptées comme telles.’ Whether Tallis, in | 3 a = vo 
his chant (Ex. 11, quoted earlier in this article) 
could plead this for his octaves, in the absence of any 
real break, is perhaps « questionable. It is fair to point | = 


Thomas Morley, in his settings of the Psalms, is not 
perhaps quite at his best. These are, however, much: 
more in chant form than Marson’s, and the harmony i is 
more striking, but not so satisfying as some of the 
broad ecclesiastical harmonies to the Psalm Tones set 
out in his ‘ Plaine and Easie Introduction to Practica!! 
Musicke’ (1597). 
| The chants of John Holmes are distinctly interesting. 

The following example has elements which shouid 
tend to make it popular, if choirs would take the 
trouble to tackle the extended cadences : 




















* The distribution of the syllables is uncertain. 
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Mr. F. G. F. Thomas, of Weston Hall, Towcester, 
writes : 

The following brief description of our old organ may 
possibly be of interest to your readers, some of whom may 








The organ was cxtatentiy built for the Heber family, and 
was played by Bishop Heber on frequent visits before he 
went out to India. Here he is said to have composed his 





The following, however, cannot make claim to any | tune to the well-known hymn ‘From Greenland’s icy 
ecclesiastical propriety ; and the composer’s startling | mountains.’ 
method of saving an octave between the extreme parts During the years 1877-1910 the Hall was let to tenants, one 
is not for students’ eyes, and is communicated in the! of whom found the organ de ¢rop and consigned it to the 


strictest confidence : 


lodge cottage, and finally it found harbourage in the church; 
but as the pipes had during these transitions suffered 












; Joun Hot MES. __,,| damage, and some were even wrongly placed, it is no 
Jess's “Choral Responses, &c."| wonder that it was not well appreciated. For some years, 
—— f- —————; | in order to make room for a more modern organ, it blocked 
= —3-— == | up the vestry, and the present owner of the Hall on coming 


into residence was requested to remove it to its original 
position. It had in the meantime been seen by experts, who 
pronounced it ‘an exceedingly interesting antique.’ The 
removal and entire restoration were entrusted to Mr. H. W. 
Balsar Ludwig, of Banbury, who has made of it, to quote 
his own words, ‘a lovely thing.’ 

It is a chamber organ, with one manual, ten stops, and an 
antique shifting movement which reduces the tone without 
withdrawing the stops, some of which, ¢.g., the stopped 

|diapason and principals, are of singular sweetness. The 
| keys are white sharps, with black centre lines, and black 
|naturals. The action is easy and quick. The bellows are of 
a very old construction, and needed much repair. In addition 
He evidently had good basses in his choir, because | the side-lever for hand-blowing, Mr. Ludwig has cleverly 
sometimes the bass parts in some of his psalms go contrived a pedal-bar, which can be attached to the bellows 
down to bottom C and remain there. The pitch of in front for self-blowing, and which works easily considering 
course was higher than it is at present the size of the organ. No maker’s name or date has been 
° —s ee Te —— discovered, but the construction seems to point to about 
There is something quite splendid about this chant 180 years ago. The specification is as follows : 
of Thomas Tomkins : ‘ 


= Stops, and their compass. 
THomas Tomxkrns (d. 1656). P I 


Ex. 18. Jer B's ‘‘ Choral en * & Bass Sipe. Pipes TREBLE SIDE. Pipes 
= — Twelfth .. . oi -. 26 Cremona Treble Mid. ce 

a ——= | Sesquialtera .. ee o« to top 28 

- oe | Fifteenth aie —— Fifteenth 28 

= | Principal 26 Cornet 56 

Stopped Diapas ason complete 54 Principal 28 

—+ — | Open Di: upason 28 

: 184 } — 

168 


° 


—t—_+-_-—___ —_—- — : 
_ — { Total pipes 352 


z—— ‘ _ — . . . 
Ej ao =—— Antique shifting pedal movement. 
Fine old case, with front row of gilded metal pipes 
— = (included in above specification and in use). 
a 
BIRMINGHAM CATHEDRAL. 
| During the week of the Birmingham Musical Festival, 
For a composer who could do such very good work, | there will be sung to one of the psalms at each of the 5.30 
the following composition is probably unique : | week-day Evensongs, some of the harmonized chants by 


| © “3 q £ > , ; ee > ; > > > 
tiaiaciiataiy Wiieiiiiaan: Tallis, Tomkins, and Holmes, which were in use before the 


Ex. 19 Jeps’s “Choral Responses,” &c. | Commonwealth era, and have been the subject of articles in 
= — -}—.—_} __}_j__,_. ———, | this and the preceding number of the A/usical Times, and 
— —= are about to be published by Novello & Co. as settings 


for the evening Canticles. Amongst the services to be sung 
will be some by the Elizabethan composers, Mundy and 
— Causton, and John Ward, a contemporary of Gibbons. 
f These are polyphonic, in two instances very polyphonic, 

in style. They are quite unlike the services of the period 
which have come down to us in the Cathedral tradition, 
nen and have probably not been heard since 1645. Anannotated 
i service list is about to be issued by the Cathedral authorities. 








=— | —_ — = LIVERPOOL. 
— - = e—_—2——__e : 
>— —— — | The question as to who will be appointed to succeed the 
, i _ rr late Dr. A. L. Peace as City Organist continues to excite 
considerable attention. There are fifty-nine applicants for 
It is fair to say that this is ear-marked for! the post, including Mr. E. H. Lemare, who refuses to 


Psalm xlvii., v. 5, and musicians of the day were undergo any competitive test. A number of letters, cogent 
perhaps accustomed to let themselves go in verses of and otherwise, have appeared in the daily Press on the 
this description. (See Ex. 21A subject, and Mr. Lemare’s popularity has been shown by a 

numerously-signed petition in favour of his appointment, 
nue?) which has been forwarded to the municipal authorities. On 


(To be cont 
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the other hand, it is thought that there would be nothing | Mr. Edgar Randal, Town Hall, Auckland—Concert 


derogatory to any candidate’s dignity or reputation in 
submitting to the formal conditions. The names of Mr. 
Edward Watson, Mr. Bernard Johnson, and Dr. Stanley 
Dale are to be added to the list of players who have appeared 
at St. George’s Hall since the last report. 

One of the most interesting of the musical events which 
mark the Winter season is the annual Festival of the Church 
Choir Association. This is fixed for November 21, and at 
the present time the choirs of twenty churches, selected in 
order of priority of application, who will combine in a choir 
of 605 voices, are busily engaged preparing the music. 
Profiting by the experience of eleven previous Festivals the 
committee, with a view still further to perfect the perform- 
ances, have reduced the number of choral items to six. 
Sir George Martin has promised to conduct his Te Deum 
in B fat, written for the Coronation Thanksgiving Service in 
St. Paul’s; also his fine anthem, ‘ Rejoice in the Lord,’ and 
beautiful unaccompanied ‘ Holiest, breathe an evening 
blessing,’ which will be bracketed with Farrant’s ‘ Lord, 
for Thy tender mercies’ sake,’ as typically representative of 
ancient and modern English church music. As in previous 
years, this important annual undertaking, which affects 
church people and church music in a wide area, is indebted 
to the able services of its hon. secretary, Mr. Ralph H. Baker, 
who, it may be added, has recently been appointed Vice- 
Consul in Liverpool for Guatemala. 


The annual Festival Service of the Queen Victoria Clergy 
Fund and Clergy Pensions Institution (Southwark Diocesan 
branches) will take place at Southwark Cathedral on 
October 7, at 7.30 p.m. The Finale of Act I. of ‘ Parsifal’ 
will be performed by the Cathedral choir, under the 
direction of Mr. E. T. Cook, organist of the Cathedral ; 
the Bishop of Worcester will preach. The greater part of 
the Cathedral will be open to the public without tickets. 
Applications for reserved places should be made to the 
Diocesan Secretary, Mr. Richard Lemaire, ‘ Kilgraston,’ 
Purley. 


Mr. A. E. Brent Smith has been appointed assistant 
music-master at Lancing College. He received his musical 
education from Mr. Ivor Atkins, organist of Worcester 
Cathedral. He was a chorister at the Cathedral from 1900 
to 1904, when he left to take up a King’s Scholarship at the 
King’s School. In 1907 he became articled to Mr. Ivor 
Atkins, and in recent years has been assistant-organist of 
the Cathedral. 


To celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the well-known 
Robert College, Constantinople, a new organ is to be erected 
by Messrs. Norman & Beard at a cost of £1,500. 


A new organ by Messrs. Norman & Beard, erected in the 


Palm Court at Messrs. Selfridge’s, was opened on 
September 19 by Mr. E. H. Lemare. 

ORGAN RECITALS. 
Mr. A. Heath, Cromer Church—Toccata in F minor, 
Grison. 
Mr. Arthur S. Manfield, Skelmorlie Parish Church 


Requiem AEternam, Basz/ Harwood. 

Mr. Albert P. Howe, Church of St. Barnabas, Bexhill 
Three Impromptus, Co/erdge- Zay/or. 

Mr. H. London Pope, St. James’s, Hatcham—Passacaglia 
and three Choral Preludes—Aare- E/ert. ; 

Mr. Charles H. Bishop, Christ Church, Weston-super- Mare 
—Festal March in D, Z/vey. 

Mr. Henry T. Gilberthorpe, Wesleyan Chapel, Watchet 
Choral Prelude on ‘ Melcombe,’ Parry. 

Mr. L. A. Ladbrooke, Totland Church, Isle of Wight 
Prelude and Fugue in D, /. S. Bach. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. James’s, Hatcham—Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, Bach. 


Mr. Albert Orton, Walton Parish Church—Sonata No. 2, 


Mendelssohn. 
Mr. Frederick J. Parsons, Ventnor Parish Church—Sonata 
No. 2, Mendelssohn. 





Overture (C minor), Fricker. 

Mr. Jesse Timson, First Church of Otago, Dunedin, New 
Zealand—Solemn March (Sonata No. 2), Peace. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, Holy Trinity Church, Margate 
Harmonies du Soir (Op. 72, No. 1), Karg-Elert. 

Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson, Central Mission, Nottingham 
Chanson d’Eté, Zemare. 

Dr. Carodog Roberts, Christ Church, Llandrindod Wells 
Funeral March and Hymn of Seraphs, Guz/mant. 

Dr. Arthur W. Pollitt, St. Mary's Church, Edge Hill, 
Liverpool—Solemn Prelude, 4. W. Pollitt. 

Mr. Jesse A. Longtield, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 
Victoria, B.C.—The Pilgrims’ Song of Hope, Bavéste. 

Mr. Nelson V. Edwards, Colne Parish Church—Capriccio, 
Treland. 

Mr. Paul Rochard, Hinckley Parish Church—Symphony 
No. 5 (Ist movement), W7dor. 

Mr. W. Wilson Foster, St. Nicholas Church, Whitehaven— 
Sonata in G minor, /%u/fz. 

Mr. W. A. Roberts, St. Paul’s, Prince’s Park, Liverpool 
Organ concerto in D minor, Handel-Guilmant. 

Mr. Herbert Walton, Glasgow Cathedral—Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, 7. S. Bach. 

Mr. Greenhouse Allt, Parish Church, 
Harmonies du Soir, Xarg-E/ert. 

Mr. W. Wilson Foster, St. Nicholas Church, Whitehaven 
Three Chorale Preludes, Parry. 


Great 


Yarmouth— 


Mr. Henry J. Baker, Alexandra Palace—Sonata in D, 
Peace. 
Mr. J. Frank Proudman, Town Hall, Durban—Suite for 


organ and string orchestra, Proudman. 
Mr. Seymour Dicker, Holy Trinity Church, Calais—Fugue, 
‘The Giant,’ Bach. 
Mr. J. A. Sowerbutts, St. James’s, Hatcham—Sonatina in 
A minor, Xarg-£/ert. 
APPOINTMENT. 
Mr. Wilfred Layton, late organist and music-master of Royal 


Naval College, Dartmouth, to be organist and choir 
master, St. Lawrence Jewry, City. 


Reviews. 


Handbook of music and musicians. Nelson’s Encyclopedic 


Library. By H. Wharton Wells. 
[Thomas Nelson & Sons. ] 


Encyclopedias and dictionaries of music abound, and still 
they come. Each new one differs in scope, manner, and 
design from all of its predecessors, and therefore ‘ supplies 
a long-felt want.’ The special qualities of Messrs. Nelson’s 
‘handbook’ are physical and literary compactness and a 
combination of reticence and completeness. It may be said 
to answer all questions that arise from a musician’s daily 
round, and to contain little or nothing that he need not know. 
Mr. Wells has an enviable faculty of concise and lucid 
explanation that gives value to the book, and additional 
explicitness is gained by the copious use of musical and 
pictorial illustrations. It is true that some of the former,— 
for instance, the examples of modulation, —might be improved 
upon. But pedagogic modulation has always been an 
unmusical thing. The handbook is an up-to-date glossary of 
theory, harmony (without mention of the whole-tone scale), 
form, rhythm (with thesis but not arsis), elementary acoustics, 
musical instruments, and foreign terms, and the last eighty 
pages are devoted to short biographies of the world’s musicians. 
The merit of this portion is qualified by some strange 
omissions. There is no mention of Hans Richter, Henry 
Wood, August Manns, Busoni, Ysaye, Paganini, Sarasate, 
d’'Indy, Bruckner, Mahler, Borodin, or any Bach but John 
Sebastian, although in every sphere here represented lesser 
names are included. Eugen d’Albert appears as a notable 
violinist as well as a pianist. Compilers of dictionaries are no 
less human than ourselves, and we hope our remarks will 
be received, not as condemnation, but 
second edition. The handbook is undoubtedly good and 
useful. 


is suggestions for a 
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pera Stories. By Filson Young. 


[Grant Richards, Ltd.] 


Books of opera plots are as a rule dull reading (readers of 
last month’s J/usical 7imes will recall an exception), and 
ften leave an opera-goer as much in the dark as to the 
greater part of the plot as before. Mr. Filson Young is 
among the few who have tackled the problem with full 
regard to utility and literary value, and he has devised a 
method which, successful in his ‘ Wagner Stories,’ is retained 
in the ‘ Opera Stories.” He adopts the past tense, and with 
narrative, description, and dialogue he unfolds in the form 
of a short story the same series of ear- and eye-impressions 
that are presented to the opera-goer. No essential is omitted 
and no extraneous comment or explanation inserted. An 
idmirable instance of the method is the opening of Mr. 
Young’s ‘ Aida’ story : 

* ** Ves,” said the high priest, ‘‘the Ethiopians are said to be 
preparing to attack us again ; I shall soon hear the truth from 
the messengers.” 

‘He was standing in the hall of the king’s palace at 
Memphis, a place beautiful with lofty columns through which 
could be seen the gate of the temple of Isis. The pyramids 
in the distance stood out sharply against the blue sky, and all 
the forecourt of the palace was full of the scent of flowering 
shrubs. Radamés, the captain of the king’s guard, had come 
to consult the high priest about this war; and he was also 
anxious to know if the goddess had decided who was to be 
leader of the Egyptian army. But Ramphis only looked 
significantly at the young captain, saying, ‘‘ Yes, she has 
spoken, and I am now going to tell her wishes to the King.” 
And he went off in the direction of the palace. 

* What if it were Radamés himself who had been chosen ? 
He stood there wondering and hoping, and thinking of his 
beautiful Aida, to whom he longed to bring back laurels and 
rewards.’ 

Under this treatment even the plot of ‘ The magic flute’ 
is made readable (especially as there is no preliminary essay 
on Freemasonry). 

The operas dealt with are ‘ Faust,’ ‘Carmen,’ ‘ The magic 


“ 


flute,’ ‘Don Giovanni,’ Aida,’ ‘Madam Butterfly,’ ‘The 
3ohemians,’ ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ ‘ Pagliacci,’ and 


Hansel and Gretel.’ The price is five shillings. 


By Marie Wieck. 


[Pierson, Dresden and Leipsic.] 


tem Kreise Wieck-Schumann. 


Aus 


These memoirs and reminiscences by Madame Clara 
Schumann’s half-sister, while making small claim to literary 
excellence, contain much that is of real interest. Apart 
from the description of many well-known incidents in the 
lives of Robert and Clara Schumann, they give a very good 
impression of the interesting personality of the writer’s 
father, Friedrich Wieck, once famous as a pianoforte teacher. 
He is portrayed with more sympathy and, we should 
imagine, justice, then in much of the existing Schumann 
literature. For once we get, from Wieck’s side, a plausible, 
if not always very tactful account of his attitude towards 
the marriage of his daughter Clara with Schumann. 

The most interesting passages in the volume are perhaps 
those devoted to the author’s autobiography, in the course 
of which she chats pleasantly about the many interesting 
Among these were Schumann, Liszt, 
Rossini, Rubinstein, Tausig, 
number of interesting letters 


people she has met. 
Henselt, Brahms, Joachim, 


Wieniawski and Grieg. A 
are published for the first time. 





Simtliche Schriften 
Lieferungen 3 and 4. 
(Breitkop & Hartel.] 


wn / Z 7 h (mt? 


Ric hard H agne? 
Volks-Ausgabe. 


To their popular edition of Wagner’s prose and poetical 
writings Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel have added two new 
half-volumes, that correspond with vol. ii. of the older 
editions. They contain the works of the ‘forties, from 
* Tannhauser’ to ‘ Siegfried’s death,’ and the ‘ Plan for the 


ganization of a German national theatre for Saxony.’ The 
volumes are well printed on a puce-coloured paper that does 
much to make the German type more tolerable to English 
and they are extremely cheap at 6d. each.| 


eves ; 


| 





Surge Llluminare. Motet for double chorus (unaccom. 
panied). Composed by G. Pierluigi da Palestrina. Edited 
by G. R. Sinclair. 


[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


This superb specimen of the genius of Palestrina was one 
of the features of the programme at the recent Hereford 
Festival. It begins with a four-part fugal treatment of 
themes in the Hypodorian mode, which soon leads into g 
massive section in triple time in which there is an imposing 
eight-part climax. Some fine antiphonal effects from the two 
choirs ensue, and the first part concludes with a rich eight-part 
cadence ending in D major. Part II. changes the style ; the 
part-writing is broken, and the expression of a tender 
character. At the final section the music broadens out, and 
the rhythmic treatment has more strength. The two choirs 
alternate and overlap, and at the end unite in a gorgeous 
eight-part cadence. All large choirs in the country should 
add this dignified motet to their répertoire. It presents n 
technical difficulties, but simply demands fine tone and ful] 
sonority. Dr. Sinclair has fully marked the music for 
expression. 


Cargoes. Vart-song for mixed voices. By Balfour 
Gardiner. Novello’s Part-Song Book, No. 1231. 
[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 
‘Cargoes’ is an excellent example of Mr. Balfour 


Gardiner’s style. The poem by John Masefield is quaint, and 
it idealises matters of fact that a less skilful writer would 
have scarcely dared to utilise for poetic expression. It deals 
with the cargo of a ‘Quinquireme of Nineveh’ : 
‘ Rowing home from haven in sunny Palestine, 
With a cargo of ivory and apes and peacocks, 
Sandal-wood, cedar-wood, and sweet white wine’ 


and of a ‘Stately Spanish galleon,’ and contrasts these 
beautiful things with the cargo of a 
‘ Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smoke-stack, 
Butting through the Channel in the mad March days, 
With a cargo of Tyne coal, road-rails, pig-lead, 
Firewood, ironware, and cheap tin-trays.’ 


The composer’s treatment of these words is ingenious and 
fanciful, and while the music is not difficult, it exhibits 
some strikingly original tonal and rhythmic features that 
should make the part-song popular. Especially we like the 
treatment of the ‘ Tyne coal’ line and the effect of the short 
Molto allegro Coda. 


Vierundzwanzig kleine Praluden. For 
Op. 35- 
[B. Schott’s SGhne, Mainz. } 


One seldom finds in works of small design such freedom 
from convention as that displayed by Mr. Swan Hennessy 
in these twenty-four preludes. With few exceptions the 
pieces spring from musical ideas of marked and exceptional 
character, which in varying degree are elucidated and justified 
by fancy titles. f 


Kinder Album. 
pianoforte. By Swan Hennessy. 


In his insistence upon individuality of 
conception, the composer often lights upon happy phrases 
and developments (as in ‘ Heute kommt der Lehrer nicht,’ 
‘ Erwartung,’ ‘Sonntags, and ‘Der Sandmann kommt’), 
but at other moments the means are more striking than the 
end. It is often little more than clever posturing, which 
arouses curiosity rather than musical interest. The works 
are experimental miniatures, perhaps not intended to be 
taken seriously, and fit to be discussed as much as played. 
The workmanship is always careful, and there is more 
appeal to the mind of the musician than to that of the child. 
It is especially strange that a ‘Kinder Album’ should 
contain such forbidding time-signatures as 13, }%, and 4-15 
The first of these could easily be split up into threes and 
fours ; the second should have been § with twice the number 
of bars; the third, strange to say,.is perfectly reasonable. 
It is true that the writer sets out to devise ‘ Taktarten, 
but his notation does not always arise from the music. 
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Five songs of childhood. By E. Harold Davies. 
[Novelle & Co., Ltd.] 

Music attached to childish sentiments is often childish in 
the wrong sense. It is not uncommon to find a Barrie-like 
study of the child-mind afflicted with music fit for a nursery- 
rhyme. The verses chosen by Dr. Harold Davies for these 
‘songs of childhood’ are of some individuality and this, we are | 
glad to see, is more than matched in the music. It is fitting 
that a brother of Dr. Walford Davies should elevate his 
text. The family likeness can be traced further. These 
songs have the same unobtrusive distinction of melody, the 
same consistency and variety of accompaniment, the same 
unaffected avoidance of pretentiousness, banality, and senti- 
me nt ility that would characterise a setting of the same words 
by the composer’s brother. The titles of the songs—which | 
‘A sea-song from the shore,’ ‘ Daisies,’ ‘ The rainbow 


are 
fairies,’ ‘Tree buds,” and ‘Grasshopper green,’— indicate their | 
contents. In technical character and range they are well 


fitted for the singing of any upper-class child with pretensions 
We confess to a special regard for ‘The 


to vocalism. 
a piece of dainty comedy. 


rainbow fairies, 


William Vincent JWallace, a memoir by W. H. Grattan 
Flood. 
[The Waterford News Offices, Waterford. } 
This small neat booklet, which contains a portrait of 
composer, amplifies the centenary article written by 
Dr. Grattan Flood in the Mustcal Times for July this 
year. The admirers of Wallace—they are fairly numerous— 
should be glad to possess this appreciative and well-written 


biographical sketch. 


the 
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The Ith iar ter Hymnal.—Dr. RK. R. Terry, of 
Westminster Cathedral, writes to say that in our August 
numt er the reviewer of the Hymnal wrongly states that 
Fideles’ is classed as a Plain-song melody. The 
mistake was owing to the tune appe uring as the first of a set 
of ‘ Latin melodies » most of which are ?P lain-song 


Adeste 





Mr. H. George Farmer desires “ contradict an erroneous 
statement in his | book ‘ The rise and development of Military 
Music.’ Dr. Albert Hartman, he says, took his Mus. Doc. 
Degree at Dublin and not, as stated on page 134 of the book, 
Lieutenant Williams, M.V.O., bandmaster of 
H.M. Grenadier Guards, was the first bandmaster in the 
Service to take the degree of Mus. Doc. at Oxford. 





| arranged 


| for 


Correspondence. 


ON LISTENING TO MUSIC. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL 

S1r,—While Mr. C. Egerton Lowe, in his article ‘ On 
Listening to Music: another point of view,’ champions the 
case for the advancement of Musical Appreciation by 
technical instruction very well, he is not content with his 
‘other’ point of view, but attempts also to mangle 
mine, believing, presumably, that his is the ov/y point of 
view. I should like to add a few words, therefore, in 
defence of my original statement that the true beauty of 
music is to be appreciated without a knowledge of the 
technique that has gone to make it up, and that a nodding 
acquaintance with technique tends rather to diminish than 
to increase one’s appreciation of the true beauty. 

First, taking Mr. Egerton Lowe’s statement, ‘It may 
be that the author has not held any such classes himself, 
invited the opinions of teachers who have, or of students 
who have attended them ; for had he done so he would 
surely have approached his subject from a different point of 
view’: I admit that I have neither held such classes nor 
invited the opinions of teachers or students. On the other 
hand, the opinion put forward is not founded on complete 
ignorance, but on some study of listeners, and several years’ 
training in musical technique. Also, I have made myself 
familiar with Mr. Macpherson’s ‘ Music and its Appreciation’ ; 
so that, for instance, had I foreseen trouble, I could have 
the words ‘second subjects, recapitulations, 
developments, codas,’ in their correct sequence without 
difficulty. Further, invited or uninvited, in Mr. Egerton 
Lowe’s article we have a very strong statement of opinion 
of one who has had experience of Musical Appreciation 
Classes, and yet I remain unmoved ! 

The chief point of difference seems to be this: Mr. 
Egerton Lowe considers that ‘the untrained hearer might 
be likened, in most cases, to a foreigner listening to the 
impassioned oration of a great speaker, of which he could 
only understand a few words here and there,’ while I believe 
that music is a language common to everyone, and that the 


TIMES. 


intensity of its appeal varies only with the natural and 
general receptivity of the listener. 
Even allowing for the reserve in the words ‘in most 


can one possibly reconcile the popularity of such 
music the ‘Tannhdauser’ Overture, the ‘ Ride of the 
Valkyries,’ or the battle movement of the Pathetic 
Symphony,’ with Mr. Lowe’s point of view? Is it in any 
sense because the audience have the faintest notion of what 
is happening (technically) that these pieces bring down such 
applause when they are given? Surely not! It is the 
appeal made by the sheer exuberance of the sound, 
unreasonable, sensuous, if you will, but to my mind 
absolutely the real thing. For the expression to ‘ *‘ bask ” in 
the sound in a merely passive state of sensuous gratification 

must embrace such virile basking as this as well as the 
quieter sort, therefore I am prepared to say that there is no 
harm in basking, but, in fact, boat it is what one is meant to do, 
only secondarily appeals to the intellect. 
Primarily, it satisfies an appetite—an appetite that craves for 
hard things to chew, like Bach, as well as bon-bons to suck, 
like Debussy ; and, because it is a spiritual appetite, music 
is swept altogether off the plane of sensuality and the analogy 
is in no way derogatory to the art. 

Mr. Egerton Lowe considers my wish toplunge the listener 
‘straight away into musical depths where the reason must 
drown and only the fancy float!’ (the exclamation mark is 
his) ‘the most amazing educational maxim ever perpetrated.’ 

Now, first, it was not meant as educational. The whole 
intention of my article was to diminish the importance of 
external education and to advocate the freer play of the 
imagination as a stimulus to musical appreciation—se//- 
education, if you will. Not only in music but in all branches 
of training so-called education sometimes becomes merely 
interference with the natural development of personality. 

Secondly, my statement was not made wildly. Mr. 
Egerton Lowe instances Elgar’s first Symphony as music 
which it would be impossible fully to appreciate without 
some analysis, score, or explanation. It so happens that 
this very work, to my knowledge, has made the very deepest 


cases,” 


as 


music 
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impression at a first hearing on many quite musically 
ignorant and untrained people—has yielded, in fact, the 
maximum amount of beauty that a thing of these proportions 
could yield upon a single performance. And these people 
would yawn if one approached them with explanations, for 
the very good reason that to them none is needed. The 
really important form that the A-flat Symphony complies 
with is a great dramatic sequence of emotions, and this can 
be realised simply by listening to the intensely expressive 
sounds. 

Take again Strauss’s operas ‘Salome’ and ‘Elektra.’ 
Does the colossal influence of the music of these depend in 
the least upon the extent to which they are understood ? 
Quite the reverse. It is only necessary to listen to one of them 
at the opera house and afterwards to examine the pianoforte 
score to exchange the first comparatively simple impression 
for a perfect maze of complex ones. It is quite possible for 
intricate music to produce a simple effect—it is one of the 
proofs of greatness that it does so ; and if the listener destroys 
this sense of unity by going behind the scenes to see how it is 
done, he loses more than he gains. Reluctantly I admit 
that Mr. Egerton Lowe has persuaded me of one thing. 
There are some who do not the germ of that 
imaginativeness which I want. Such are of little use as 
listeners under any circumstances, and any amount of 
technical instruction would at best make musical mechanics 
of them, fitted out with an inflexible taste in no sense their own. 

As for the lady who took the second movement of the 
3eethoven Symphony for an Elgar Dance, the mistake was, 
of course, for her to have a programme in her hand at all! 

Lastly, as one dealing constantly with musical technique 
for constructive purposes, may I add that I regard it as 
a necessity, but a nuisance, and it is only when I have 


possess 


AN OCTOGENARIAN 
MADAME 


MUSICIAN. 
SUSANNA COLE ENTERS UPON HER 
EIGHTY-THIRD YEAR, 


On the fifteenth of this month (October) one of the best 
singers of the mid-Victorian era enters upon her eighty-third 
year in the person of Madame Susanna Cole, who was 
born at Tarrington, Herefordshire, on October 15, 1830. The 
daughter of the late Mr. James Cole—organist of the parish 
| church there for nearly sixty years, and a member of the 
| orchestra (violin) of the Three Choirs Festival for a similar 

period—Madame Cole was brought up in a_ musical 
| atmosphere, and became acquainted with the works of 
the great masters at a very early age. 

Acting on the advice of the late Mr. J. W. Davison, the 
then musical critic of Zhe Zimes, who heard her sing at 
Hereford, Madame Cole came to London and placed herself 
under the care of Manuel Garcia. Making her début at 
Exeter Hall in 1849, the young vocalist at once sprang into 
public favour, and held a leading position for many years. 

During Cardinal Wiseman’s regime, when ladies were 
permitted to sing in the choirs of Roman Catholic churches, 
Madame Cole held several important appointments. She sang 
for many years at the church of the Jesuit Fathers, Farm 
Street, St. Patrick’s, Soho, and the Royal Sardinian Chapel. 

The last appointment held by Madame Cole in connection 
with Roman Catholic services was that of choirmistress at 
St. Raphael’s, Surbiton, where Silas, the composer, officiated 
at the organ. Mr. Ben Davies, then a senior student at the 
Academy, frequently sang at this church. 

In 1861 Madame Cole became associated with Jenny Lind in 
| a performance of ‘ Elijah,’ given at Exeter Hall in that year. 
| The other artists whose names appeared on the programme 








ones F , al , ‘ . - : of - r 
icceeded in forgetting about workmanship and assume an were Miss Palmer, Miss Ives, Sims Reeves, Lewis Thomas, 


‘unintelligent’ attitude that I am able to make fair criticism | ang Weiss. Dr. E. I. 


of my own work.—Yours faithfully, 


HuGH PRIESTLEY-SMITH. 


VINCENT WALLACE’S CENTENARY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 
Sir,—Could any of your readers kindly tell me if a| 
complete set of band-parts of Vincent Wallace’s opera | 
* Maritana’ can be hired, as I hear from good authority it is | 
very difficult to get parts that have not been greatly cut 
about. Weare doing the opera in November next, exactly as 
printed in the vocal score, so I should be most glad to hear 
as soon as possible of a good set of parts that could be easily 
read and understood by the orchestra. —Yours truly, 
ROBERTS-WEST. 


Conductor of the Leamington E. 
Madrigal Society. 


Obituary. | 





We regret to report the following deaths : 

Mr. LEOPOLD FREDERICK COLLIN, at Windsor, Victoria. 
Born at Cassel, Leipsic, in 1832, Mr. Collin studied the 
pianoforte and obtained a considerable reputation. The 
gold-mining boom attracted him to Australia, where he 
settled as a pianist and teacher. Having purchased a music 
and pianoforte warehouse and two music businesses, he 
worked up a commercial undertaking that is now known 
throughout Australia. 

On August 20, at Harlesden a long illness), 
WiLtiAM HENRY LEE Davies, fifty-eight, last 
surviving son of W. H. Davies, originator of the Services 
of Song. Formerly organist at Holy Trinity Church, | 
Beckenham, and the Collegiate Church, St. Mary’s, Port 
Elizabeth, South Africa, Mr. Lee Davies was for many 


(alter 


aged 


years conductor of the Philharmonic Society in Port 
Elizabeth. 

'* | 

Herk Heinrich SONTHEIM, at Stuttgart, aged ninety- | 

two. Down to the ‘seventies he enjoyed an immense | 

reputation as an operatic tenor. His most famous réle was | 


that of Eleazar in Halévy’s ‘ La Juive. | 


The body of the late Rev. CHARLES VINCENT GORTON, 
whose sad death by drowning we recorded in our September 


ssue (p. $93), 


ident 


ried in Breinton Churchyard, near Hereford. 


ilter the ac 


He wast 


| Mr. Otto Goldschmidt conducted. 


was recovered on September 1, eleven days | eighteen, in 
The deceased was fifty-eight years of | St. Bonifacius—he pledged himself to ‘all that might become 
an honourable servant and organist before God.’ The 


Hopkins presided at the organ, and 
Madame Cole is the sole 
| survivor of this brilliant cast. 

Madame Cole also sang at the opening of the new Cloth- 
workers’ Hall, London, in 1861, the ceremony being 
performed by H.R.H. the late Prince Consort. 

Becoming the wife of Mr. William Offord, —a tenor vocalist 
of repute, and editor of the Zarly English Musical Magazine 
—in 1870, Madame Cole formed an English opera company 
and toured, under her husband’s management, through the 
United Kingdom and Ireland with considerable success, 
until illness compelled her to abandon the venture, and the 
company was broken up. 

On the death of her husband in 1896, the Prime Minister 
(The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour) made Madame Cole a 
substantial grant from the Royal Bounty Fund. 

During her professional career Madame Cole has been 





intimately associated with Balfe, Vincent Wallace, 
Jenny Lind, Alboni, Sims Reeves, Santley, Weiss, 
Benedict, Hallé, Sterndale Bennett, Costa, Macfarren, 


Sullivan, and other leading musicians of her day. Now at 
a ripe old age she is taking her ofium cum dignitate under 
the shadow of the Alexandra Palace—at the opening ot 
which she assisted in 1873—carrying with her in her 
retirement the good wishes of everyone with whom she 
has been associated, both in private life and during a long 
professional career. 


EISENACH TO LEIPSIC: 

A HOLIDAY TOUR. 

is beautifully situated 7oo feet up in the 
Thuringian Forest. High above the town, looking down 
from the fir-clad hills, stands the Wartburg—an earl) 
medieval castle with which few can compare, a home of 
refuge to Luther, to Wagner a theme of song. According 


FROM 


Eisenach 


| to tradition, Bach’s birthplace is the house in the Frauenplan 


which now contains the Bach Museum. There are many 
interesting things to be seen here: original manuscripts, 
portraits, old prints, books, and a large collection of 
contemporary musical instruments. A fine statue of Bach, 


| by Donndorf, stands in the market-place. 


Arnstadt, in the highlands of Thuringia, is really the 
opening scene of Bach’s career. Here, as a young man olf 
the small New Church—now dedicated to 
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church is now under restoration. In August, however, 
when my friend, Mr. C. A. Emery, and I visited it, little had 
as yet been done. The high-pitched roof, the tiers of 
wooden galleries, the organ-loft, and most of the interior 
decoration remained as they were at the beginning of the 
18th century. Inthe Museum is shown the console of the | 
organ on which Bach played. It has two manuals and | 
twenty-five stops, with tremulant and two couplers. The 
compass of the pedals is two octaves from D: that of the 
manuals four octaves. 

At Miihlhausen, where Bach stayed for only a year 
(1707-8), one feels more in touch with him than| 
in many places where he lived much longer. The town, 
with its ancient buildings and old-world air, the handsome 
massive church, ‘ Dixi Blasii,’ which seems to defy 
the touch of time, the organ with its unique blowing 
apparatus—all help the imagination. I cannot speak 
too warmly of the kindness of Herr Moller, the organist, 
who came out in the pouring rain to act as our guide. 
The Church of St. Blasius is a fine specimen of 14th- 
century architecture, with thick buttresses running all 
round the exterior, two beautiful spires on either side of the | 
west fagade, and a large apse at the east end. The inside of 
the church has been restored, and the organ-loft lowered. 
The chancel screen and the pointed altar-piece are old. 
The organ, which is much out of repair, is blown in the old | 
method by four foot-levers, which have a drop of about six 
feet. They are worked by two men. A ladder stands by 
each couple of levers so that the blowers, having trodden 
down one lever each, may hastily climb up again and deal 
with the other two. Experience proved the exercise to be 
very exhausting. 

At Weimar there is very little to recall the memory 
of Bach. He must indeed have played the organ in 
the town church, dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, 
where his friend Walther was organist, but the castle in 
which his own work lay was burned down towards the end of 


| style is that of a great artist. 





the 18th century. The modern grand ducal palace was 
built under the superintendence of Goethe. The town | 
church has now a fine organ by E. F. Walcker & Co. The| 
organist, Herr Hartung, very kindly came and played to us, | 
choosing Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D minor and the | 
Prelude and Fugue in G. He has a fine technique and | 
plays with much feeling and, like many German organists, | 


from memory. 


In 1717 Bach went to Cothen as Capellmeister at the | 
small court of Prince Leopold of Anhalt-Céthen. Here, 
during his six years’ residence, he wrote most of his 


chamber music, including the well-known ‘ Forty-eight.’ 
The castle, with its quiet courtyard, dates from the 
16th century, and is still in good preservation. It is 
now used, part of it as a school, part of it as public 
offices—a change which has _ necessitated much internal 
alteration. The salon, now a large class-room, has not 
however lost its ancient grandeur. The beautiful ceiling | 
and rich decoration still remain. Unfortunately, the 
musicians’ gallery at the end of the room, which Bach 
must have known so well, has been walled up. The 
old chapel, which also has been turned into a class-room, 
is on the ground floor. The small organ, which Spitta 
believed to be the one used in Bach’s day, has been removed 
within recent years. j 

St. Thomas Church, Leipsic, hallowed by many 
associations. It has since 1496 been the centre of the 
town’s religious life. Here Luther drew such crowds that 
the glass of a window was removed to enable his voice to 
reach a gallery erected outside. Here Bach was Cantor 
for twenty-seven years. Here in 1729 the ‘St. Matthew’ 
Passion was first performed. Since then the external aspect 
of the church has undergone little change. The western 
porch is new, the old St. Thomas School on the south 
side, in which Bach lived, has been pulled down; but 
the main fabric, with its conspicuous high-pitched roof, 
remains unchanged. Inside, however, the case is different. 
In the process of restoration many landmarks have | 
disappeared. There used to be a second gallery above the | 
present one, and also a small loft under the chancel a 
from which some think the chorale in the first chorus of the | 
‘St. Matthew’ Passion was sung. Both have gone. 


is 








| 


The | 
Bach traditions still flourish, fostered by Herr Professor 
Gustav Schreck, the latest link in the famous chain of 


Cantors. My thanks are due to him for much kindness. 
Under his able and inspiring direction, his choir, which also, 
as in Bach’s time, does duty at the Church of St. Nicholas, 
well maintains its high reputation. The organ in 
St. Thomas Church, a large instrument beautiful 
tone, stands in the spacious loft at the west end. Like most 
German organs it has a Xol/schweller, or crescendo wheel, 
worked by the foot. Much and excellent use can be made 
of this contrivance. It is a pity that it is hardly ever found 
in English organs. 

The organist, Herr Professor Straube, is one of the finest 
players in Germany. He is a brilliant executant, and his 
I shall long remember the 
hour which I spent with him at the organ after morning 
service. 


of 


A. W. WILSON (Mus. Doc.), 
Organist of Ely Cathedral. 


LONDON’S MUNICIPAL ORCHESTRA. 


The season of music in the many Parks and Open Spaces 
controlled by the London County Council has just ended. 
This season—which is, alas! all too short—has been a very 
successful one, insomuch as the bands engaged have all been 
excellent and the programmes of music presented showed a 
marked improvement in style, thus revealing the fact that 
the taste of the Londoner who goes to the various ‘lungs’ 
of the Metropolis is becoming surely, albeit slowly, more 
artistic and classical. This improvement is not so marked in 
the military-band programmes as it is in the programmes 
brought forward by the ‘C’ (orchestral) section of the 
London County Council own Parks’ Band, although the 
military bands have played a great number of arrangements 
of most classical pieces; but in many of these the arranger 
has so hopelessly mutilated the original that it is almost 
impossible to recognise it, and more harm than good is done 
by its performance. 

The Orchestra has this year been enlarged, and now 
consists of two flutes (interchangeable with piccolo), two 
oboes (one ‘cor anglais’ when necessary), two clarinets, two 
bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, three trombones, one 
tuba, timpani, bass-drum, &c. (two men), eight first violins, 
five second violins, three violas, four violoncellos, three 
yasses, and a harp when required. It will be seen that the 
band is a useful one, and can play most of the music that 
is suitable for outdoor performance ; but it would be much 
improved if there were another flute, a bass-clarinet, a 
double-bassoon, and another man at the drums, for then it 
would be possible to do much more modern music. 

This Orchestra, which has been in existence for 
half-a-dozen years, is conducted by Mr. John Mackinnon, 
who has controlled the band since its inception. He is 
a very talented musician, extremely broad-minded, and a 
most admirable conductor. He is popular with the men 
under him, and finds great favour with the public who listen 
to the Orchestra. The ensemble of the organization is really 
beautiful, and when one considers the many difficulties that 
have to be surmounted, particularly in the seating of the 
band upon antiquated bandstands that are far too small, 
Mr. Mackinnon deserves to be heartily congratulated upon 
the results he achieves. 

The programmes of music p ayed by the Orchestra during 
the past season are worthy of muchattention. They number 
fifteen, of twelve items each, and comprise 149 separate 
pieces, which is not at all a bad répertoire for what is 


some 


truly a ‘scratch’ orchestra (used without disrespect). 
us 3 » g 3 spez . sists : 
Each programme, generally speaking, consists of: 
Part I.: A march, an overture, a waltz, a light piece 


(if the symphony is long this is omitted), a symphony 
(taking up two or three numbers according to length) ; 
interval of fifteen minutes. Part II. : An overture, a light 
piece, a selection, a dance, a selection, and a march to 
finish. 

The programmes are drawn up by Mr. Carl Armbruster, 
musical adviser to the London County Council, 
who is a brilliant musician, possessing rare and valuable 
artistic talent, and he does his work honourably. It is to 
him that we Londoners owe the high status of the music 
played by the bands, and in him the London County Council 
have a trustworthy officer who does everything thoroughly 
well. 
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Let us analyse the programmes, and begin by taking the | of a prelude has, as might well be expected, ‘ caught on.’ 
symphonies first, of which there were fifteen performed, as | The ‘ Siegfried Idyll’ of Wagner is too delicate a work to 
follows perform in the open air in London, as none of the band 
enclosures are as quiet as the garden of the Villa Wahnfried, 
wherein this exquisite piece was first performed. 

Three other items from the set of programmes call for 


Three by Raff: ‘In the Forest.’ 
* Lenore.’ 
* Sounds of Spring.’ 


—_—— No. 2. in D ' notice. In order to be up-to-date Richard Strauss’s tame 
( € n NOW 2, . > ’ - oO 
No. 6. in F. * Pastoral waltz from ‘ Der Rosenkavalier’ was played. Mr. F. Siedel, 
oO. . i . aslOTal. . . . 
—_— Sag Cc the talented principal flautist of the Orchestra, performed 
Schubert No. 7, in C. 


| Popp’s well-known Concertstiick for flute and orchestra. 
Mr. F. Stock, the most able and clever leader of the 
Orchestra, performed Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E minor 
Two by Tchaikovsky: No. §, in E minor and major. for violin and orchestra with great success, and as this, the 
: : No. 6, in B minor, ‘ Pathétique.’ first work of its kind to be played in the parks of London, 

. 5 = : -4, | has taken on so well, it isto be hoped that the Beethoven and 

One by Sct ann : No. 3, in at, ‘The Rhenish. ; - 
Tchaikovsky concertos will be included in next season’s 


* Unfinished,’ in B minor. 
Two by Mendelssohn: ‘Italian,’ in A. 
‘Scotch,’ in A minor. 


One by Dvorak : No. 5, in E minor, ‘From the| °, : 
, New World.’ a prone 
—=—— No .. ae Eos ioe It requires a versatile conductor to undertake the direction 


of the music played by the Orchestra, and in Mr. Mackinnon 
the London County Council have found one perfectly fitted 
for this calling, and they have been very lucky in their 
choice. 

London’s municipal orchestra has during the past season 
given ninety-two performances—seventy-nine of three hours 
each and thirteen of one hour each. Performances of three 
hours each have been given in the Villiers Street section 
of the Victoria Embankment Gardens forty-nine times, in 
| Clissold Park eight times, on Peckham Rye seven times, on 
symphonies would be very welcome, and surely the season | Clapham Common Six times, in Waterlow Park six times, in 
cannot be far off when at least eight of the ‘immortal nine’ | Finsbury Park four times, in Victoria Park four times, on 


One by Goldmark : * A rustic wedding.’ 

This imposing list includes some fine examples of 
practically every school of music, and it is curious to note 
that Joachim Raff was drawn upon for no less than 
three symphonies, although his music, with the notable 
exception of the ‘ Cavatina,’ is seldom heard in our concert- | 
rooms. An explanation of this is difficult, and one can only say | 
that his music is extraordinarily popular with the patrons of 
the Londe n County ( ‘ouncil concerts. More of Beethoven’s 


/ 


n : a ’. Hill Park 
will be included in the répertoire of this progressive —— Hill a times, and ; eroagenn 9 ill _— once, 
Orchestra. Very welcome is the inclusion of the mighty 1€ thirteen periorm — vas rg .w a een — 
Schubert No. 7 in C, so foolishly labelled by some of our in the Temple section of the Victoria Embankment Gardens 


|on Tuesdays from 1 to 2 p.m., when special programmes, 
consisting of extracts from the season’s repertoire, have been 
presented. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the Orchestra has 
done an enormous amount of work during the past three 
months, and it has given great pleasure to several thousands 


leading conductors as ‘ ultra-classical’ ; let them hear the 
enthusiastic applause of the ‘ordinary’ people when this 
London County Council Orchestra plays it, and they will 
perhaps alter their opinion, and bring out of the lumber 
room one of the most noble works ever penned by any 
composer. Much more could be written in connection with 


( 


ede semtieotes tatsiios bins vy that they are one and all | Of people. To those who have followed the Orchestra round 
heartily a. ved by the attentive crowds who listen to them, | {fm place to place it honestly seems that Londoners, after 
Now we come to the overtures. and find thev make a/| ll, are not so unmusical and inartistic as they are often 


distinguished list : Four by Mendelssohn, two by Beethoven, dubbed or thought to be. 


two by Cherubini, and one each by Brahms, Wagner, 
Humperdinck, Smetana, Berlioz, Nicolai, Auber, Spohr, 
Mozart, Ambroise Thomas, Schubert, Weber, Sullivan, ENGLAND AS A MUSICAL COUNTRY. 
Sterndale Bennett, MacCunn, Mackenzie, Stanford, Landon | 
Ronald, and Elg 

Eight of these works it will be noticed are by British 
composers, Sullivan being represented by ‘ Di Ballo’ and 
‘In Memoriam’; Sterndale Bennett by ‘May Queen’ ; 
H amish MacCu . Land - the mountain and the | ihe country, the proof of what had been done in the past and 
By Men ey , Mackensie by | is being done to-day was admitted to be full and complete, 
y ‘Shamus O’Brien ' ; and Elgar by | ang Mr. Scholes had a magnificent reception by a large 


WALTER YEOMANS. 


This subject for a lecture given by Mr. Percy A. Scholes, 
|at Oxford, on August 26, in connection with the Oxford 
University Summer Course for Foreign Students, aroused a 
certain degree of curiosity when first announced. To the 
credit of the lecturer and his audience, as well as to that of 








*¢ kaigne.’ The Elg: yverture F: y suite , : : 
oe J e Elgar overture is hardly suited to the| number of students representing nearly twenty different 
Orchestra, and so intricately is it scored that many of its alitie ; ; 
beauti e entirely lost whe erformed in the open air ag? aggre 
' r , om ane I la . i Ps , After referring to the natural special interest created 
I enue | s not me sc ) ] as se 1 
( juently it has 1 bec Eo me it de wer * . | by the title of the lecture, the lecturer said he hoped to 
©o much for the overtt s, t 11S 1 which 1s dé ing in 
r rtures, the fist ¢ Ich IS Gazzing IM | convert them all from error to truth in this matter. Not 
uriety 


merely should the present productiveness or non- 


Next to be referred to are : he t edd ‘ enarial 
7 re re what may be termed “special productiveness be taken into account, but chiefly England’s 


pieces,’ and the following list makes interesting reading : 





contribution to the frogress of the art. Dealing mainly 
Liszt * Tasso.’ with the historical aspects, he said that England could claim 
Liszt Tarantella and Neapolitan song a very large share in the invention of harmonic composition. 
from ‘ Venezia e Napoli.’ At the beginning of the 13th century, when the rest of 
* Peer Gynt’ Suites Nos. 1 and 2. Europe was singing its plainsong in crude successions of 
lioz Love scene, ‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ fifths, fourths, and octaves, in this country there was the 
Smetana *Vitava,’ Symphonic-poem. wonderful ‘ Sumer is i-cumen in,’ a most complex piece 
Bizet * L’Arlesienne’ Suite No. 1. of contrapuntal music. This was, however, an art-work 
Wagner ‘ Siegfried Idyll.’ ‘born out of due time.’ The conscious and _ reasoned 
Jarnefeldt Preludium. — application of contrapuntal methods was born in England 
W. H. Reed ‘Venetian Suite. at the beginning of the 15th century, with the work of 
Edward Germar ‘Welsh Rhapsody John Dunstable. Music composed previous to this was 
Stanford ‘Tr R} ap dy quickly discarded. Without the work of Dunstable, that of 
Palestrina, Bach, Haydn, Beethoven, Wagner, Strauss- 
There is an abundance of good music here, and there | none of them Englishmen—would have been venthiakable. 
r two iten which deserve some comment. In Elizabethan times, in the days of Shakespeare, 
It was a good thought to ir Grieg’s second ‘Peer Gynt’! England was unquestionably a musical country. His 
Suite, for it is interestir oes not deserve the neglect | audience had just spent a month in England without a 





ler which it suffers, Jarnefeldt’s clever canon in the form | fine day. Were they, therefore, to go home and say, 
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3 ‘England is a rainy country’? If they had been in Oxford 
O for the same month last year they would not have felt a drop 
d of rain during the whole time, and if they returned next 
: year they might enjoy similar good fortune. So also any 
country had its musical and unmusical periods. 
r The English reputation for music in the 17th century 
e was illustrated by instances of English musicians, such 
: as Bull and Dowland, whose services were greatly sought 
d after. Dowland’s works, in his own lifetime, were 
" printed in Paris, Antwerp, Cologne, Nuremburg, Frankfurt, 
€ Hamburg, Leipsic, Heidelburg,and Amsterdam. Rubinstein 
ir began his historical recitals with the works of Byrd, whom 
e he described as the inventor of artistic instrumental music. 
, It might almost be said that Byrd invented the variation 
d form—the earliest attempt at the provision of a form suitable 
's for lengthy instrumental compositions. 
A rapid sketch was then given of the position of music 
n during the Commonwealth and later Stuart days, and some 
n attention was devoted to the work of Purcell. ~ 
d The statement that ‘the composer whom you call Haendel 
ir and we call Handel’ was ‘another great Englishman’ | 
provoked laughter. Mr. Scholes pointed out, however, 
n that Handel was so anxious to be called an Englishman that 
S he had a special Act of Parliament passed for the purpose, | 
e and in it clearly gave his name as ‘ Handel,’ not ‘ Haendel.’ 
n He changed his name and nationality, and if he were by 
n birth a Saxon and by training partly an Italian, we must 
n never forget that the influence of Purcell is plainly seen in 
n his choral writing. 
n After a brief sketch of the development of English music 
\ n the 18th and 19th centuries, the lecture concluded with a 
n rapid statement of the position of affairs to-day, and especially 
S f the ‘ Appreciation’ movement in musical education, and 
; the Englishman’s heritage of folk-song—a heritage of which 
n e had only just become aware. 
Musical illustrations were given by the lecturer and by 
s Mrs. Scholes. . 
: aoe 
5 HOME MUSIC STUDY UNION. 
‘THE Musicians’ Houipay.’ 
I 
, he fifth annual Musicians’ Holiday of the Home Music 
Study Union was held at Edgehill College, Bideford, from | 
August 10 to 24, and proved to be one of the most 
successful of the series. About one hundred members of the | 
Union attended, the proportions of amateur and professional | 
ing almost equal. Several excursions were undertaken, but | 
’ the inclement weather made the lectures and indoor enter 
j tainments the chief items. The lectures covered a very wide | 
4 range of subjects, and led to animated and interesting | 
2 discussions. Mons. M.-D. Calvocoressi gave three lectures, | 
f —on ‘Modern French Music,’ ‘ Modern Russian Music,’ and | 
j ‘Franz Liszt,’ the last-named subject giving him an 
: portunity of placing before his audience a remarkably 
. clear and comprehensive definition of programme music. 
t Other lectures were by Mr. Stewart Macpherson on ‘ Musical 
Appreciation Study—a coming force’; Mrs. Kennedy 
| Fraser on ‘Songs of the Hebrides’ and ‘The Matthay 
) pianoforte tone-production’ ; Mr. G. C. Ashton Jonson on 
t ‘Nationality in Art, illustrated in the works of Grieg and 
MacDowell,’ ‘The development of the Tone-poem,’ and 
S ‘The use of Leitmotiven in melodrama, as shown in 
Richard Strauss’s music to ‘‘ Enoch Arden” ’; Mrs. Milligan 
1 Fox on ‘The Irish Bards’; and Mr. Percy Scholes on 
. ‘Bideford men and music in the days of ‘*‘ Westward Ho!”’ 
f Illustrations were given by the lecturers and various members 
f if the party, including Miss Margaret Kennedy, Mrs. Scholes, 
Miss Ethel Hamlin, and Messrs. Montagu-Nathan and 
: Montague Borwell. 
< Of the entertainments some of the most interesting were 
| 4 composers’ concert and a series of Irish and other plays 
J given under the direction of Miss Dorothy Clarendon. The 
f former included excellent songs by Dr. E. J. Bellerby and 
‘ Mrs. Milligan Fox, two movements from a very promising 
f Pianoforte sonata by Miss Hamlin, and many other items of 
varying interest. : 
_ Dunng the holiday the annual meeting of the Home Music 
. Study Union was held, at which various reports were received 
: and the officers re-elected. Dr. W. H. Hadow is the President 
a of the Union, and the general secretary is Mr. J. E. 
, Lawrence, 52, Francis Street, Leeds. 


Besides these pre-arranged matters, many informal 
discussions on methods of teaching and performance were 
held, and several recitals of vocal and instrumental works 
were given by Messrs. Borwell and Ashton Jonson, the latter 
| obtaining very artistic results from the use of the ‘ Themodist’ 
| piano-player. 


SEASON IN LONDON.* 
CONCERTS, 


THE COMING 
ORCHESTRAL 
Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts.—These concerts will be 
given by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, under Sir Henry 
Wood, on October 19, November 16 and 30, 
January 18, February 1 and 15, March 1 (afternoons). 
The London Symphony Orchestra.—Twelve concerts are 
announced, to take place on Monday evenings. The 
dates and conductors are as follows: October 28, 
Herr Fritz Steinbach ; November 11, Herr Steinbach 
(Brahms’s Alto Rhapsody to be sung by Miss Muriel 
Foster and the Manchester Orpheus Glee Society) ; 
November 25, Sir Edward Elgar; December 9, 
Sir Edward Elgar(whose first Symphony, Violin concerto, 
and Variations will be performed); January 27, 
Herr Steinbach ; February 10, Mr. Hamilton Harty ; 
March 10, M. Safonoff; May 26 and June 
Herr Mengelberg ; June 9, 16 and 23, Herr Nikisch. 
Royal Albert Hall Sunaay Concerts.—The New Symphony 
Orchestra, under Mr. Landon Ronald, will give concerts 
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| 
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every Sunday afternoon from October 6 to April 27, 
except December 22 and Easter Sunday. 

Miss Gwynne Kimpton’s Orchestral Concerts for young 
people.—(Third series): ®olian Hall, October 12, 


| November 23, December 14, January 25, February 22. 


| 
| The Royal Choral Society (Sir Frederick Bridge).—Elijah ; 
The Messiah ; The Redemption ; The Music Makers ; 
Caractacus; The dream of Gerontius; A tale of Old 
Japan ; Hiawatha. 

Alexandra Palace Choral ana Orchestrai Soctety 
(Mr. Allen Gill).—Elijah ; Omar Khayyam ; Gounod’s 
Faust; The Messiah ; The Man of Sorrows (Lyon) ; 


CHORAL CONCERTS, 


The 


A tale of Old Japan; Bach’s Mass in B minor; 
Hiawatha ; The Golden Legend. 
Central London Choral and Orchestral Society (Mr. 


David J. Thomas).—Les cloches de Corneville ; From 
the Bavarian Highlands ; The Music Makers (Elgar). 

Brixton Oratorio Choir (Mr. Douglas Redman).—Light of 
Life (Elgar); Brahms’s Requiem; The dream of 
Gerontius; Mors et Vita; Dvorak’s Stabat Mater ; 
The Messiah ; The Redemption. 


Brondesbury and Kilburn Choral Association (Mr. T. J. 
Carter).—Hiawatha’s Wedding-feast ; Spring’s Message 
(Gade). 


Buckhurst Hill Chora: Society (Mr. Otley Marshall).—The 
Outlaw’s wooing (Revell) ; The Bride of Dunkerron. 

Central Croydon Chorai Soctety (Mr. Roland A. Richards). 
A tale of Old Japan; The Death of Minnehaha ; 
The dream of Gerontius. 

Chingford Choral Society (Mr. Otley Marshall).—The flag of 
England (Bridge); the Banner of St. George. 

Chiswick and Gunnersbury Philharmonic Soctety (Mt. David 
M. Davis).—A tale of Old Japan ; The Golden Legend; 
Mors et Vita ; Elijah ; The Messiah ; The May Queen 
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Dulwich Philharmonte Society (Mr. Julius Harrison). 
Hiawatha I. and II.; The Messiah; Caractacus; The 
wedding of Shon Maclean; A tale of Old Japan. 

Ealing Philharmonic Society (Mr. E. Victor Williams).— 
Hiawatha ; Eli Merrie England. 

Edmonton All Saints’ Choral Soctety (Mr. B. J. Hales). 
Hiawatha I. and II. ; Judas Maccabeus. 

tham Choral and Orchestral Society (Mr. B. J. Hancock) 
Hiawatha’s Wedding-feast; The Ancient Mariner ; 
Elijah. 

Finchley Musical Society (Mr. Herbert Baggs).—The 
Messiah ; Gounod’s Faust; The wedding of Shon 
Maclean. 

This list em! all the informat receive ip rf 
mung to press, \ supple ry list W ce cive 1 ext i1¢ 
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Harringay Choral and Orchestral Society (Mr. Harry E. | most genuinely pleasing work by this youth that has been 
King).—A tale of Old Japan ; Elijah ; part-songs. heard in London. In the Pianoforte sonata, played last 
Harrow and Greenhill Choral Society (Mr. F. W.| season by Herr Buhlig, the composer gives wing to an 
Belchamber).—I wrestle and pray (Bach); Hear my | amazing technique and exuberant imagination ; but, on the 
prayer; Acis and Galatea ; The Redemption. whole, protests too much. Here, however, all is quiet 
Hither Green Choral and Orchestral Society (Dr. Frank N. | mastery, an interesting flow of placid melody, neatly and 
Abernethy).—Judas Maccabzeus ; The wedding of Shon | thoughtfully harmonized, all its phrases consistent, appro- 
Maclean ; Gounod’s Faust. priate, and well-rounded. The excerpt is unpretentious and 
North Hackney Choral Society (Mr. Otley Marshall).—The | small—it was over by the time the audience had settled down 
Erl-King’s daughter ; Gipsy life (Schumann) ; part- | to enjoy it—but it was eloquent of musicianship and promise, 
songs. Arnold Schénberg’s ‘ Five Orchestral Pieces,’ played for 
Potular Oratorio Concerts, Great Assembly Hall, E. (Mr. G.| the first time on September 3, were described on the 
Day Winter)—Blest Pair of Sirens; Festival Te Deum programme as ‘experiments in dissonance.’ Such they 
(Sullivan) ; Hymn of Praise ; The Redemption. assuredly were ; and while nobody could reasonably claim 
Richmond Philharmonic Society (Dr. C. E. Jolley).—I| that he had not been fairly warned, almost everybody 
wrestle and pray (Bach); The lay of the last minstrel | present seemed bewildered, if not shocked, at the degree to 
(MacCunn); The song of Miriam; Kubla Khan | which Schonberg had carried his protest against all pre- 





(Coleridge-Taylor). conceived notions of musicand harmony. It was understood 
St. James’ Glee Party, Wood Green (Mr. J. S. Marshall).— | that the writer’s aim was to express certain aspects of his own 
Joan of Arc (Gaul). | emotional life in that sort of ‘futurist ’ musical impressionism 


St. Peter's Choral Society (Dr. C. J. Frost).—A tale of Old | which has fascinated one who is a futurist painter as well 
Japan; Acis and Galatea ; St. Peter (Benedict); Merrie} as a daring composer. Unhappily, the listener had no 





England. | definite guide to the particular emotion underlying the 
St. Saviour’s Choral Society, Denmark Park (Mr. J. W.| composition. Therefore it sounded vague and disconnected, 
Smith).—(Selected from) Hiawatha’s Wedding-feast ;} while most of the matter presented was ugly enough to 


A tale of Old Japan; Brahms’s Alto Rhapsody ;!/ suggest nothing but the distracting fancies of delirium. 
The Last Judgment; The Messiah; Elijah; The} Schdnberg’s day has not dawned yet, and apparently 


Redemption. | ‘promenaders’ are not in a hurry for it. The work began 
South London Institute of Music (Mr. L. C. Venables).—The | by provoking laughter, but this soon gave way to weariness. 


flag of England (Bridge) ; Bon-bon Suite ; The Deacon’s| Very different and far more satisfactory was the next novelty 
masterpiece (Fletcher); The Yeoman of the Guard | of the week, given on September 5. This was a group of 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater; The Emerald Isle (Sullivan- | * Music Pictures,’ in which Mr. J. H. Foulds has reduced to 
German). | terms of music the impression he has received from four 
South-West Choral Soctety (Mr. L. J. Calcott).—Hiawatha | suggestive but widely-contrasted pictures. The sections 
I. and II.; The Flag of England; King Olaf; The/| based on Blake’s ‘ Ancient of Days’ and Boutigny’s ‘ Tocsin’ 
Messiah. are rather laboured, the first being somewhat stolid and the 
Streatham Choral Society (Mr. E. J. Quance).—He giveth | second a trifle obvious. But Mr. Foulds rises higher in his 
His beloved sleep (Cowen); The dream of Gerontius ; | translations into sound of Martin’s ‘Old Greek Legend’ and 
A tale of Old Japan ; Sidney Carton (Harold Jenner) ;| Brunet’s ‘Columbine.’ It was not, perhaps, a stroke of 


Look at the clock (Hubert Bath). | genius to employ the Phrygian mode in the former, or to use 








Willesden Green and Cricklewood Choral Society (Mr. F. W. | quarter-tones very freely in the latter for the sake of doing 
Belchamber).—Elijah ; The Revenge; A tale of Old justice to Boutigny’s subtle colour scheme. Mr. Foulds, 
Japan. however, does not rely only on such comparatively trans- 

Woodside Choral Soctety (Mr. Norman Appleton).—Lallah | parent devices. His ‘Columbine,’ in particular, is a really 
Rookh (Clay); The Revenge; The lay of the Bell | charming piece of work, clever, atmospheric, and engaging. 
(Romberg) ; Gounod’s Faust. Glazounoff’s ‘Introduction and Dance of Salome’ (Op. 90), 


which was performed for the first time in England on 
September 10, gave us nothing new in psychology, but 
Battersea, Clapham, and Wandsworth (Mr. George Lane).— pleased the ear with its high-sounding, passionate writing 
The Messiah ; Spring’s Message (Gade). and rich and brilliant scoring. On the following evening 
East London (Mr. G. Day Winter).—The wreck of the | @ ‘Hungarian Overture by Mr. F. Korbay was given its 
Hesperus. ° first performance. National characteristics were not strongly 
Hackney and Finsbury (Mr. Allen Gill). —Samson. marked, the music being more European than Hungarian. 
Lambeth (Mr. C. Metcalf).—Hiawatha’s Wedding-feast ; It told however an eloquent tale, to which the composer's 
Choral Rhapsody on Welsh Airs (Fletcher). mastery of the orchestra gave additional point. 

North-West London (Mr. H. P. Dakin).—The gate of life;| _Mt- A. M. Hale's * Elegy” in C sharp minor for organ, 
Tubal Cain (Dunhill) ; Chorus of Empire (Harriss). strings, and drums, performed for the first time on 
South-East London (Mr. A. G. Gibbs).—A tale of Old | September 12, was marked by a somewhat over-sentimental 
Japan; News from Whydah (Balfour Gardiner) ;} “S€ of the organ, and ideas that were promising but be 
Mendelssohn’s 114th Psalm. skilfully handled. However, the work was well received. 
West London (Mr. W. T. Oke). —Athalie; The Gate of Life ;| The Entr’acte from Korngold’s ‘Snowman,’ which was 
Nine Handel Choruses. given on the same night, proved as fresh and fascinating as 

the two excerpts from the same work described above. _ 
ali On September 17 music written by Sir ay Elgar for 
: _~ runes . the masque ‘The Crown of India’ at the Coliseum was 
THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. scuheunl as a concert-piece. The impression of vigorous 
The clever frivolities of Maurice Ravel’s ‘ Mother Goose’ | writing and picturesque scoring that was made some time 
Suite, of which four numbers were played on August 27, are | ago by the first performance of Coleridge-Taylor’s Rhapsodic 

one of the brightest memories of this season’s ‘ Promenades.’ | Dance ‘ The Bamboula,’ was renewed on September 18. 
If Strauss is the Mephistopheles of modern music, Ravel is The ‘Intermezzi Goldoniani’ for string orchestra by Enrico 
the Puck. The little fairy adventures of the Mother Goose | Bossi, that were played on September 19, provided a genuine 
story are told, for the greater part, in a mood of open mirth, | surprise. There was nothing in our previous knowledge of 
und even in the more tender sentences one is conscious of | the composer’s works to suggest such subtlety of thought and 


L.C.Cc, CHORAL UNIONS, 


a suppressed giggle. Mackenzie’s attractive ‘Scottish’| means. The design and much of the thematic material of 
Pianoforte concerto followed, finely played by Mr. Arthur | the six numbers that form the Suite spring from the music of 
Cooke. On the following night the same composer’s| Goldoni’s period. The harmonization is of considerable 


‘Twelfth Night’ Overture, a valuable legacy from the| freedom, but is ruled by appropriateness to the forms and 
‘Shakespeare Concerts,’ was performed as part of an| melodies by which the antique is suggested. _ Here the 
interesting programme. connection with the past ends, and there is abundant 

The ‘Vorspiel and Serenade’ from Erich Korngold’s | modern fesse in the phrase-building, the development, and 
‘Der Schneemann,’ which was given on August 29, is the! the scoring. 
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The Musical Times, TO MY FRIEND, FREDERICK BUNTING. 


fSAMorning Song. 


PART-SONG FOR §S.A.T.B. 
Words by H. Eryest Hunt. Composed by 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED; NEw York: THE H. W. GRAY CO., So 
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HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. | remember), and Mr. Thorpe Bates. The part of the Youth 
| was admirably sung by Master B. A. Watt, a Hereford 


In spite of opposition from ecclesiastical quarters, 
financial forebodings, criticisms of the programmes, and | 
chilling doubts expressed as to the need for the continued | 
existence of the event, the 189th Three Choirs meeting 
was very successfully held at Hereford on September 8 to 13. 
We do not feel called upon here to enter into the question as 
to the propriety of giving concerts in the Cathedral, and as 
to the musical value of the Festival we think that the fact 
that the event undoubtedly serves the musical needs of a - - ‘ 
large number of people in the district is in itself a | also given in this programme. The performance was a good 
justification of its continuance. The programmes of these | OP% although it revealed no special study or preparation. 
Festivals may not be specially devised to attract musicians Miss Ada Forrest and Mr. Thorpe Bates were the soloists, 
from a distance, but at least they serve to familiarise Both sang well, but it may be said that they have yet to 
audiences of amateurs with acknowledged masterpieces of the discover soune of the deepest expression of this great work, 
art presented by competent performers, and they have always, The last item was Beethoven s C minor Symphony. ; 
so far as we can remember, given native composers an |, On Wednesday morning and afternoon (September 11) the 
opportunity of being heard. | ‘St. Matthew’ Passion of Bach was given. The Version 

The music presented at the services held in the Cathedral used was that recently published by Messrs. Novello & Co., 
during the Festival period is always a feature of special interest under the joint-editorship of Sir Edward Elgar and Mr. 
on these occasions. The most important of these services Ivor Atkins. By general consent the performance on this 
was held on Sunday afternoon (September 8), when the full occasion was considered exceptionally fine. It had the 
Festival choir and orchestra took part and the Archdeacon of great advantage of utilising practically the same resources 
Cirencester preached an admirable sermon from the text | #S were employed at Worcester last year, and the increased 
‘But now bring me a minstrel’ (2 Kings iii., 15). The familiarity with the music led naturally to freedom 
following music was performed : . and fluency in the _ execution. The soloists were 

Miss Edith Evans, Miss Marie Houghton, Miss Muriel 


chorister. 

At the evening concert on September 9, Miss Muriel 
Foster sang the solo cantata, ‘O amantissime sponse Jesu’ 
(Christian Ritter), and the solo in Brahms’s ‘Rhapsodie’ for 
alto voice and male choir. Both interpretations were 
remarkable, and induced a feeling of deep satisfaction that 
so fine an artist had returned, even to a limited extent, 
'to public life. The immortal ‘ Requiem’ by Brahms was 








l : yas as OWS: 
he choir was entirely supplied by the Hereford, The programme was as foll 


Macrifeat und Nas yom G = ies CY. Fan at | Foster, Miss Sara Silvers, Mr. Gervase Elwes, Mr. Roland 
(Solos by Hereford Cathedral choristers and Mr. Allister | Jackson, Mr. Campbell McInnes, Mr. Allister Proctor, and 
, Proctor.) | Mr. Robert Radford. Mr. Elwes greatly distinguished 
Anthem Hal Psalm as - P himself in the part of the Evangelist, and Mr. Campbell 
€ jan, praise ye the Lor« César fF rancer . - . . ~ . 
( , } Edward Elgas McInnes displayed deep feeling in the part of Christ. The 
Anthe Beethoven aria, ‘Have mercy, Lord,’ was perfectly sung by Miss 
Fir . ; Rheinberge | Foster, and the beautiful violin obbligato was finely played 
, a by Miss Evangeline Anthony. Mr. Radford, too, was at 
At the other services, including Matins on Sunday, held | his best. A word is due to the players of the orchestral 
during the week the following music was used : | obbligati instruments for their artistic performance. On the 
Te Deum and Benedictus Garrett in E. | whole, the greatness and sublimity of the work were notably 
SERVICES. revealed. Dr. Sinclair, who conducted, deserves special 
recognition for his part in achieving this result. 
Harwood in A flat. Before each part of the Passion music a Chorale from the 
Stainer in E flat. work, arranged for brass instruments by Sir Edward Elgar, 
Brewer in E fiat. was played. No. 35, ‘ The Christian soul bewails the frailty 
Garrett in F. of mankind,’ was played from the Cathedral tower before 
Smart in B flat. the morning performance, and No. 63, ‘O Sacred Head 
ANTHEMS | surrounded,’ from the north porch before the afternoon 
O Lord, increase my faith Gibbons. | resumption. These proceedings interested a large number 
Jesu, the very thought is sweet Vittorio. of townsfolk who were unable to attend the performance of 
The wilderness... S. S. Wesley. the work. 
Abide with me Ivor Atkins. The evening concert on Wednesday was given in the Shire 
Great is the Lord Ouseley. | Hall, an arena much too small for the purpose of performance 
If the Lord Himself Walmisley. | by a modern full orchestra. 
Gloucester, and Worcester Festival Societies, which refords | Overture .. “Dis Melstersinger von Nérnberg — 
the three Cathedral choirs. It consisted of 70 sopranos Sarastro’s Invocation, ‘ Possenti, numi' (‘ I] Flauto Magic) 
(ladies), 24 trebles (b vy choristers), 49 contraltos (ladies), and Osmin’s Aria, ‘Ah, che voglio Trionfare !’ (‘Il Seraglio’) Mosar? 
12 male altos, 52 tenors, and 56 basses. Total 263. The | Mr. Rovert Raprorp. 
wchestra of eighty-four performers was composed mainly of Serenade for String Orchestra .. _ Grenville Bantock 
members of the London Symphony Orchestra, led by Mr. (First time of performance. Conducted by the Composer.) 
W. H. Reed. Mr. G. Holloway was orchestral superin- | Songs : (a) ‘The Torch’ } ail ies 
tendent, and Messrs. Novello & Co. were the librarians. (6) ‘The River’; pre naetes 
(First performance with Orchestra. Conducted by the Composer.) 


yr. 2. Sincl: » anis F -ref . > ‘ . > 
Dr. G. R. Sinclair, the organist of Hereford Cathedral, was ' Miss Munim. Foster. 


the general conductor. Mr. Ivor Atkins (Worcester) and ad ; . : : 
D . A. Herbert Brewer (Glouceste sided respectivel Pianoforte Concerto in A Minor, Op. 54 Schumann 
yf . negeny rewer (u aon er) eee eC a The | Mr. Leonarp Borwick. 
at the organ at the morning and evening performances. e | iy opus 
Bets be Seativel con bi ItbyM SE Nichol C Aria ; ‘Dove Sono’ (‘ Figaro’) .. Vozar: 
te 7 ee estival organ was built by Messrs. Nicholson & Co., Miss RutH VINCENT. 
of Worcester. New Suite (for Orchestra) ‘The Crown of India’ Edward //gar 
Monday, septe mbe r 9, was devoted to rehearsals ; and on (First Concert Performance. Conducted by the Composer.) 
Tuesday morning and afternoon ‘Elijah’ was performed 1. Dance of Nautch Girls. 3. Warriors’ Dance. 
before a large audience. This familiar work served to display ». Minuet. +. —— 
the fine quality of the voices. The sopranos, aided by the > aadiet He age Sages. a 
skilfully-trained boys, were brilliant, and the general sonority Mr. Robert Radford’s full, rich voice and artistry eon 
was excellent. There were no attempts at record effects, if | effectively in his two songs, and the orchestration invested 
Sir Edward Elgar’s songs with a new and great interest. 


we pass over some small exaggerations of dynamic relations. 
Interest in the solos centred in the appearance of Miss Ruth 
Vincent, a comparative new-comer in oratorio circles, whose 
beautiful voice and attractive style at once enlisted the 
sympathy and approval of the auditors. The other principal 
singers were Madame Ada Crossley, Mr. Gervase Elwes 
‘If with all your hearts’ was something to 


They were splendidly performed by Miss Foster, whose 
significant and intensely expressive utterance of the name 
the personified river ‘ Rustula’ was stirring. i 
Mr. Bantock’s Suite, although performed for the first time, 
is, we believe, not quite new—it is amazing to find hew 
much completed music this fertile composer hides up his 
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capacious sleeve! It was a welcome item because of its 
clarity, brightness, and piquancy. Mr. Bantock, although 


quite capable of composing tunes of his own, has a penchant 
in the direction uf immortalizing well-known popular airs. 
In the present instance he has used the beautiful air ‘ The 
Swanee River’ and the less distinguished (from the musical 
standpoint) ‘ Yankee Doodle.’ The Schumann Concerto 


was played by Mr. Borwick with more elegance than 
virility. No doubt it was difficult to tone down the 
orchestra in this small, resonant hall, but there was 


this direction. There is a 
‘Crown of India’ music in 
The ele gance and grace ol 
barbaric turmoil 


not enough effort made in 
romise of new life for Elgar’s 
the form of an orchestral suite. 
the | earlier movements and the magnificent 
# the last movement will surely tell as the music becomes 
familiar and when it is pe rformed in a fit arena. The violin 
solo in the interlude was charmingly played by Mr. W. H. 
Reed. Miss Vincent again exhibite d the liquid beauty of her 
voice in ‘ Dove which, by the way, is not the only | 
soprano aria that Mozart composed. | 
An impressive performance of ‘ The Dream of Gerontius,’ 
under the direction of the composer, on Thursday morning 
was one of the most memorable features of the Festival. 
All the executants were so completely familiar with the work 
that they were able to yield themselves freely to the interpre 
tation of the s long since we have had the 


Sono . 


ce mposer. It i 
privilege of hearing Miss Muriel Foster in the Angel’s part, 


and as she was ow by an equally consummate artist, 
Mr. Gervase | at in the title-part, - combination was | 
unique. Mr. Thorpe Bates took the —_ parts, and if his | 


interpretation did 
his fellow soloists, 
choru were 
although not de: 
The de mons’ ch 


not reach the very high level attai ed by 
he was always safe ond musicianly. The 
g with fine tone, and the semi-choruses, 
ud in tune, had a duly ethereal character. 
rus might have been more intensely and 
claimed without approaching an exaggerated 
realism that is worse than tameness. The final great setting 
of ‘ Praise to the Holiest’ had some magnificent moments. 
The splendid sonority of the tone in the climaxes was 
nhanced by *he acoustic properties of the Cathedral. 

In the afternoon Sir Hubert Parry’s new choral work, 
Ode on the Nativity of Christ,’ was given, Miss Ada 
Forrest singing the As we referred fully to the 
work in our last issue, we need not now again describe its 
detail. The old words (by William Dunbar, | 

1460-1513) have strength, charm, and variety, and the | 
moods are on the whole those of cheerfulness. The music has | 
Parry’s best characteristics, the choral sections especially | 
being grateful to sing, and always displaying colour and | 





ses 





savagely cde 


| 





soprano s lo. 


Ieatures 


contrapuntal interest. The work exhibits no new departure 
of style ; one recognises the composer of ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens.’ | 
There is always mastery of the resources employed, and con 


sequent music 
n it 
concerted with 
was conducted 

The remainder of the afternoon was occupied by a 
performance of the Good Friday music (‘Charfreitagszauber’) 


ly the flows freely. The soprano solo is more 
is truly a solo than when in climaxes it is 
he choir, in which it gets lost. The work | 


by the c ym poser. 


effective wh 








Act III., and the final Grail Scene, Act I., of Wagner’s 
‘ Parsifal.’ In the latter extract a great effect was made by | 
the chorister boys being concealed aloft, their voices gaining | 
additional beauty from their remoteness. There were | 
casional indecisions in the rhythmic attack, but on the 
whole the performance was impressive. | 
At the evening performance in the Cathedral the novelty | 
was the Fantasia on Christmas Carols, written for baritone 
olo, ch -_ and orchestra by Dr. Vaughan Williams. | 
Like Mr. Bantock the composer finds musical cud to chew 


in old tunes. The carols selected are quaint in their modal | 
; 
liom, and have an attractive swing which is accentuated by | 


Dr. Williams’s treatment. Mr. ( ampbell McInnes sang the 





s with much feeling—occasionally importing for the 
purpose even too much of his strong temperament. The 


no doubt will be found attractive at the 
appropriate season. | 
Another cl 
Another choral work of great interest whic h was presented | 
this occasion was Palestrina’s eight-part motet, ‘Surge, 
Illuminare,’ a splendid example of its famous composer’s 
skill in writing for voice. 
trictly choral music in the 


work we have 


It was a welcome oasis of | 
programme. | 


| sympathetic. 


j}all the same, the programme was a fine one. 


As Dr. Walford Davies was unable to complete his 
promised work, ‘ Song of offering,’ Schubert’s ever-welcome 
B minor Symphony was played—another ‘unfinished’ work, 
as Punch aptly remarked. 

Dvorak’s ‘Stabat Mater’ ended the programme. It is 
not necessary here to dwell on its manifold beauties. The 
work wears well, and still fixes interest. The performance 


was a fair one, without displaying much virtuosity. The 
soloists were Miss Edith Evans, Miss Phyllis Lett, 
Mr. William Green, and Mr. Robert Radford. 

‘The Messiah’ was given on the last day. Following 


precedent at the Three Choirs gatherings, the whole of th: 
work was performed, there being an interval of an hour fo: 
luncheon. Mozart's additional accompaniments were used. 
The choir showed that it had stood the strain of the week 
without harm. No special readings were attempted. We 
had the great work just as we have almost always had it at 
festivals. Interest again centred upon Miss Ruth Vincent, who 
sang the soprano solos. It is a pleasure to record her success, 
which was attained not merely by the charm of her voice, 
but by a still greater charm of simplicity and ease of style. 
It is not often that we hear the ‘ Messiah’ solos sung so truly 
in tune. The other soloists were Madame Crossley, Mr. Ben 
Davies, and Mr. Robert Radford, all artists of the greatest 
— in oratorio singing. The method of use of the 
band in the solos induced some reflections. The accom- 
paniments sounded business-like and formal rather than 
It is a fashion that might well be abandoned 


for the band to break out with a massive /orte in the 
interludes even of the Passion music. To our mind the 
impression built up by the soloist in, say, ‘He 
was despised’ is rudely dispelled when the band 


bursts forth into an almost jubilant and unexpressive /orte 
for no other reason apparently than that the soloist is not at 
that moment in the way. 

The Festival was concluded by a Chamber Concert given 
on Friday evening in the Shire Hall. The programme was 
as follows: 











String Quartet in E flat minor, Op. 3 Tchathousky 
Pie Gr MSON (QUARTI 
First vi , Miss Jessi z (sRIMSON 
Second violin . Mr. CHARLES Wo \ODHOUSE. 
Viola, Mr. Ernest Tomitnson. 
Violoncello, Mr. Eowarp M ASON 
> mit dem Wunderhorn’) 
Songs Schuman 
- | 
Mr. RoLanp JACKSON. 
Pianoforte {(a) Impromptu, Op. 142, No. 1 Schubert 
Solos (4) Etude in A minor, Op. 2s, No. 11 Chopin 
Mr. Leonarp Borwick. 
Songs * When lovers meet again tc 1H. Pao 
* My true love hath my heart’ / 
Miss Marie HovuGHuTon 
String Quartet ‘Italian Serenade Hugo Wol; 


THe Grimson QUARTET. 
Brahms 
Brahms 
flugo Wolf 


( ‘Sapphische Ode 
* Der Schmied 
* Mansfallenspriichlein 


Songs 


‘ Kin frdhlich’s Gesang’ Old German(1623) 
= Puvyiuis Ler. 
Quintet for pianoforte, two violins, viola and ‘cello, César /ranck 
ir. Leonard Borwick AND THE GRIMSON QUARTET. 


It will be observed that in this case English chamber 
music is conspicuous by its almost complete absence. But 
We regret 


we were unable to stay to hear it. 


AFRICAN CHORAL FESTIVALS. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


There are probably few readers of the M/usical Times who 
have not some friends in South Africa, and even many who 
have not will be glad to learn something of the state of 
choral music within the Union, and will be rejoiced to know 
that in spite of occasional set-backs the choral Societies and 
~— ur institutions are making excellent progress. ; 

Under the management of Dr. Barrow Dowling, one of 
the most competent musicians at the Cape, the services of 
Miss Emily Breare, Mr. Lloyd Chandos, and Mr. Charles 
Knowles were enlisted for a concert tour in which these 
artists should co- -operate with the chief choral Societies of the 
Union in a series of festival performances of familiar works. 


SOUTH 
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The tour opened at Durban on July 8 with a performance of 
‘ Hiawatha,’ given in the presence of the Governor-General 
(Lord Gladstone) and a vast audience, by the Musical 
Association, under the direction of Mr. J. Frank Proudman. 
Two ballad-concerts were given in Durban, followed 
by similar concerts at Pietermaritzburg, Pretoria (two), 


and Johannesburg. At Kimberley the party assisted | 


in a performance of ‘Elijah’ in which the choir, 
conducted by Mr. G. H. Ashworth (formerly of Leeds), 





The Birmingham Festival Choral Society will give, as 
}usual, four choral concerts in addition to the annual 
| Yuletide performance of the ‘ Messiah,’ for the latter of 
which they have secured as principals Madame Mary 


Conly, Miss Phyllis Lett, Mr. J. Stenart Wilson, and 


| Mr. Hamilton Harris. Their season will open on November7 


with Berlioz’s ‘ Faust’ (principals, Miss Edith Evans, Mr. 
Frank Mullings, Mr. James Coleman, and Mr. Thorpe Bates). 
On December 5 will be performed Parry’s ‘ Pied piper of 
Hamelin,’ Dr. Walford Davies’s new Festival work, ‘ Song of 





displayed considerable intensity of dramatic feeling. Two 
concerts at Bloemfontein were followed by the Festival |St. Francis,’ and Mr. Arthur Cooke’s new work, ‘Thie 
at East London, which opened on July 30 with selections | fountain of tears’ (principals, Miss Laura Evans- Williams, 
from ‘Judas Maccabzeus’ and a miscellaneous half. Mr. | Miss Gertrude Lonsdale, Mr. Morgan Kingston, Mr. 
W. T. Chapman ably conducted, and the choir sang with | Watkin Mills). On February 20 the programme will 
great beauty oftone. After a halt at Grahamstown, which | include Bach’s ‘Christmas Oratorio’ (Parts 1 and 2) and 
was about to celebrate its centenary, the journey was/| Mozart’s ‘ Requiem’ (principals, Miss Ada Forrest, Miss 
continued to Port Elizabeth, where ‘ Elijah’ was performed, | Phyllis Lett, Mr. Alfred Heather, and Mr. Robert Radford). 
the choir and orchestra, under Mr. Edward Sangster’s} April 10 will be reserved for a grand Wagner selection, 
direction, numbering 250. On August 7 a miscellaneous | comprising excerpts from ‘Tristan und Isolde,’ ‘ Rienzi,’ 
concert was given, in which Mr. Sangster took part as} ‘ Lohengrin’ and ‘ Meistersinger’ (principals, Miss Agnes 
violinist and Mr. Roger Ascham as pianist. A ballad concert | Nicholls, Mr. Walter Hyde, and Mr. Frederic Austin). 
m August 8 brought the Festival to a conclusion amid The Birmingham Choral and Orchestral Association are 
great enthusiasm. producing nothing new, but their programme is an attractive 
With a choir and orchestra of some 250 performers, | and popular one, and will consist of performances of Haydn’s 
Cape Town Festival commenced on August 13 with a| ‘Creation’ (November 16) ; Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘A tale of 
concert by the party, with Mr. Ellie Marx as violinist, | Old Japan’ and Anderton’s ‘Yule Tide’ (December 21) ; 
Mr. G. Denholm Walker as organist, and Dr. and ©‘rs.|Elgar’s ‘King Olaf’ and a _ miscellaneous selection 
Barrow Dowling as accompanists. (February 22); Mascagni’s ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and 
The works performed were ‘The Golden Legend’ | miscellaneous selection (April 5). 
August 14), ‘ Hiawatha’ (August 16), and ‘The Wedding} The Midland Musical Society open their season on 
of Shon Maclean’ (August 17). Dr. Dowling had secured | October 12 with the ‘ Messiah.’ On November 23 
the co-operation of Mr. W. H. Bell, the principal of the Cape | Coleridge-Taylor’s *‘ Bon-Bon’ Suite will be given, to be 
Town School of Music, who conducted several orchestral | followed by Bach’s cantata ‘ Sleepers, wake,’ and Parry’s 
numbers with marked skill. ‘Blest Pair of Sirens.’ Dvordk’s ‘ Spectre’s Bride’ and a 
It was decided on the last day of the Festival to give | copious Wagner selection will be given on February 8. On 
a special performance of ‘ Elijah’ at popular prices as a| March 21 the Society will perform Brahms’s ‘ Requiem,’ 
mark of esteem to Dr. and Mrs. Dowling, whose strenuous | ‘ Song of Destiny,’ and ‘ Alto Rhapsody.’ 
labours during the last twenty years in Cape Town have The Birmingham Choral Union also rely on standard 
contributed so largely to the high musical culture in this | works to draw popular audiences. Their concerts will be 
city. given on November 9, December 4, January 25, and 
During the last three or four years Dr. Dowling, in addition | March 1, and the works to be submitted are ‘ Elijah,’ 
to training and conducting the choir and orchestra, has borne | Gounod’s ‘ Faust,’ Mozart’s 12th Mass, and German's 
heavy financial responsibilities. But it is thought that Cape * Merrie England.’ 
Town will now rise to the occasion and relieve him of -— Orchestral music will chiefly rest with the Birmingham 


urden by forming a guarantee fund or by means of} Philharmonic Society and the Birmingham Symphony 
subscriptions. Orchestra. The former, however, will only give four 
There is everything to hand—a splendid choir and an| concerts instead of seven or eight, again reverting to the 
excellent body of strings ; the weak spot is the wood-wind. | plan adopted two years ago of engaging a different conductor 
But in places like Cape Town this difficulty may be bridged for each concert, those who have accepted the post 
over by the services of men from the regimental bands | being Messrs. Wassili Safonoff, Thomas Beecham, Landon 
stationed here. Ronald, and Michael Balling. The Birmingham Symphony 
Here it must be pointed out to the powers-that-be, and | Orchestra will, as hitherto, give four Saturday popular 
the advocates of high military pitch, that whenever these men | orchestral concerts, and in addition to these a special 
join an orchestra, British choirs and principals are condemned | mid-week concert. Among the principal artists engaged 
to sing half a note higher than was intended by composers, | will be Madame Blanche Marchesi and Monsieur Andre 
all because it would cost a few thousand pounds to bring |de Ribeaupierre, the accomplished violinist. Mr. Julian 
the regimental bands into line with modern demands. | Clifford, of the Harrogate Kursaal Orchestra, will be the 
Some voices are unaffected by the strain of high pitch, but | conductor. 
others are ruined. | Of special interest will be Messrs. Dale & Forty’s six 
|chamber concerts, for which the Arthur Catterall String 
Quartett and the Miller Johnstone Madrigal Choir have 
been engaged. The same concert-givers have also arranged 
| for a special concert on November 11, at which Madame 
Melba, Herr Backhaus, Mr. Edmund Burke, and Zigeti will 
be heard. The Gramophone Company are also giving a 
BIRMINGHAM concert on October 22, when the executants will be the 
; enait — New Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Landon 
Irrespective of the Triennial Musical Festival, designed | Ronald, Miss Irene Scharrer (solo pianist), and Mr. Evan 
to open on October 1 with the customary inaugural | Williams (vocalist). The four Harrison Concerts will 
performance of ‘ Elijah,’ the local musical season promises | form a greater attraction this season than ever, and will 
to be one of the busiest on record, and there are likely to be | be inaugurated by a pianoforte recital to be given by 
more really important concerts than ever. Choral music will | M. Paderewski. “The fine list of artists engaged for the 
form a conspicuous feature, but provision has also been made | series will include Madame Donalda, Madame Ada Crossley, 
for purely orchestral concerts, although their number will be | Miss Maggie Teyte, and Madame Ackté (vocalists), Setior 
somewhat restricted. Of more than ordinary interest will | Pablo Casals (violoncello), Herr Fritz Kreisler (violin), and 
be the large number of concerts to be given under the} Herr Backhaus (pianoforte). The last concert will be an 
management of the various local music-dealers, on which | orchestral one, for which the Queen’s Hall ‘Orchestra and 
occasions will be heard the greatest artists associated with | Sir Henry J. Wood have been specially secured. Messrs. 
the musical life of London. The following forecast of the] Priestley, who are managing several local musical events, 
approaching musical season will therefore not be out of piace | have also arranged for a concert to be given by Monsieur 
in the columns of the Musical Times. Jacques Thibaud (violin), Sefior Pablo Casals (violoncello), 


Ausic in the Provinces. 
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and. Mr. Harold Bauer (pianoforte). The Max Mossel 
Drawing-room Concerts, which are four in number, promise 
to be of special attraction, the artists engaged being Madame 
Julia Culp, Sigismund Feuerman, the boy violinist, the Rosé 
Quartet, Miss Florence Smith (pianoforte), Herr Siloti, the 
famous Russian pianist, and Madame Tilly Koenen, the 
Dutch vocalist. Grand opera will be presented by the 
Quinlan Opera Company, who will give a fortnight’s 
operatic season at the Theatre Royal, commencing on 
November 18. The repertory will be augmented by 
performances of ‘Louise,’ ‘The Marriage of Figaro,’ 
* Lohengrin,’ and ‘La Bohéme.’ The Carl Rosa Opera 
Company pay a visit to Birmingham early in December 
to the Prince of Wales Theatre, but a detailed scheme of 
the works to be performed is not yet available. 


BRISTOL. 


Four of the local choral Societies have made known their 
arrangements for the coming season. 

Bristol New Philharmonic Society, under the direction of 
Mr. Arnold Barter, will rehearse ‘The Music Makers’ 
(Elgar), ‘John Gilpin’ (Cowen), a selection from ‘ Samson’ 
(Handel), ‘Sea Wanderers’ (Granville Bantock), and British 
folk-song music arranged by Percy Grainger. 

West Bristol Choral Society, under the direction of Mr. 
Charles Read, will perform ‘Acis and Galatea’ (Handel) 
and ‘ The Spectre’s Bride’ (Dvorak). 

Clifton Choral Society, under the direction of Mr. 
A. Ernest Hill, have chosen ‘Martha’ (Flotow), 
‘ Gethsemane to Golgotha’ (Turner), and ‘The Wreck of the 
Hesperus’ (Anderton). 

Bristol Musical Society, under the direction of Mr. 
C. W. Stear, will give ‘The Ancient Mariner’ (Barnett), 
and ‘ Messiah.’ 

Bristol Symphony Orchestra, conductors Messrs. F. S. 
Gardner, Maurice Alexander, and Herbert Parsons, will give 
Dvorak’s ‘New World’ Symphony and symphonies by 
Brahms and Tchaikovsky. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
rHE THREE TOWNS, 


The Plymouth Orpheus Male-voice Choir with excellent 
enterprise entered the lists of the Welsh National Eisteddfod 
at Wrexham, and on September 6 won unqualified praise 
from Mr. Bantock for their infallible intonation. Asa young 
body of only five years’ growth and absolutely without 
competitive festival experience, they were by no means 
broken-spirited because they did not come within view of 
a prize. 

The Guildhall Choir (conductor, Mr. H. 
borough organist) have opened another session, taking in 
hand for rehearsal the ‘ Hiawatha’ trilogy, ‘ The Messiah,’ 
‘The Golden Legend,’ and ‘The Redemption.’ It is stated, 
though arrangements are as yet non-committal and tentative, 
that the Choir contemplates giving a performance of ‘ The 
Dream of Gerontius’ in Queen’s Hall, London, next Spring. 


Dr. Weekes’s Choral Society will perform ‘Elijah’ at the | 


end of October, and are preparing for a Wagner memorial 
concert after Christmas, in both of which efforts they will be 
assisted by Dr. Weekes’s Orchestral Society. ‘ 
Turner's * Festal Song’ was sung at St. John the Baptist’s 
Church, Devonport, on September 12, by a choir of forty 
voices, with Mr. A. T. Townsend at the organ. A new 
organ was opened in St. Mary’s Church, Devonport, on 
September 15, with a recital by Mr. Reginald Waddy. 


DEVONSHIRE, 

The daily concerts given in the new Pavilion at Torquay 
are proving very successful, and the Municipal Orchestra, 
under the conductorship of Mr. Basil Hindenberg, is steadily 
raising its standard of performance and of programme. Each 
week artists visit for solo vocal and instrumental work, and 
on September 9 a visit from Herr Sapellnikoff constituted a 
special event, his chief number being the Tchaikovsky B flat 
minor Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra. A Grieg 
concert is announced for a future date, with a visit from 
Madame Grieg. 

In Dawlish 
Greg 
Dorothy James (\ 


Parish Church, on August 27, Mr. G. H. 
wy gave an organ recital, with assistance from Miss | 
iola) and Mr. H. Lang Jones (baritone). 








Moreton, 


| Miss Violet Clark gave a violin recital at Crediton on 
September 18, being assisted by Mrs. Wallace Masland 
and Mr. Edgar 


(contralto), Mr. Otto Milani 


Samways (pianoforte). 


(violin), 


CORNWALL. 
At a concert given at the Lizard on September 3, the 
performers included Madame Joan Sutherland, Messrs, 
Arthur Trew (’cello) and Herbert Ferrers (pianoforte). 


EDINBURGH. 

Visit by MM. Kreisler and Busoni on October 5, and by the 
New Symphony Orchestra on October 10, will be the 
opening events of a season which, as far as our present 
knowledge is a guide, will be both interesting and eventful. 
The former inaugurates a series of recital concerts, organized 
by Messrs. Methven Simpson, or Mr. Percy Harrison, or 
by Messrs. Paterson, in which the names of Paderewski, 
Melba, Ysaye, Bauer, Culp, Pugno, Gerhardt, Lamond, 
Casals, Akte, Elwes, and Kreisler loom largest. 

The outstanding feature is, of course, the series of twelve 
Monday orchestral concerts (November 11 to February 3) 
given by Messrs. Paterson with the Scottish Orchestra under 
the direction of Mr. Emil Mlynarski and three visiting 
conductors—Herr Balling, Herr Peter Raabe, and 
Sir Henry Wood. The sketch-programmes announce the 
first performances in Edinburgh of Strauss’s ‘ Also sprach 
Zaruthustra,’ Rachmaninoff’s second Symphony, Bantock’s 
overture, ‘(Edipus at Colonos,’ and other works. 

The Choral Union (Dr. T. H. Collinson) announce 
‘The Messiah,’ Beethoven's ‘Choral Symphony,’ and, in 


| conjunction with the Dunedin Association, Mackenzie’s ‘ The 


*The Cameronian’s 
*‘Tamlane.’ Mr. 


Cotter’s Saturday night,’ MacCunn’s 
dream,’ and Learmont Drysdale’s 
kKirkhope’s choir will be engaged upen Dvordk’s ‘The 
Spectre’s bride,’ part-songs, and madrigals. Mrs. Alexander 
Maitland’s choir and the Edinburgh Bach Choir will 
continue to join in the choral life of the city. The 
University Choral Society have selected ‘The death of 
Minnehaha’ and Cowen’s ‘John Gilpin’ for performance. 
3ut the most striking choral event that the season has in 


| store is the promised performance, by Mr. Moonie’s choir, of 


Bantock’s ‘ Atalanta in Calydon.’ It has not hitherto been 
announced as the first performance in Calydonia ! 

There still remain to be mentioned the University 
Historical Concerts, concerts by the Amateur Orchestral 
Society and by the Millar Craig String Quartet, some Young 
People’s and Saturday Popular Concerts, the further concerts 


| of the Dunedin Association, and many isolated events. 


Lastly, the Quinlan Opera Company play at the Lyceum 
Theatre from December 9 to 14, and introduce ‘ Louise 
to Scotland. 


GLASGOW. 


On August 27 Mr. Herbert Walton began his fifteenth 
series of organ recitals in the Cathedral, thus heralding the 
approach of the musical season of which the following 
forecast is given. 

The Choral and Orchestral Union’s season, which opens 
on November 12, promises several attractions. On the 
choral side there will be the first performance in Scotland of 
Wagner’s ‘ Parsifal’ (Act 3), and an interesting novelty in 
Part 1 of Bantock’s ‘Omar Khayyam’ (conducted by the 
composer). The other choral selections are Brahms s German 
* Requiem,’ Sullivan’s ‘ The Golden Legend,’ and, as usual, 
‘The Messiah.’ The orchestral programmes, although 
generally on familiar lines, will include not a few novelties. 
The Scottish Orchestra of eighty performers will be under 
the direction of Mr. Emil Mlynarski, and Mr. Henn 
Verbrugghen will fill the offices of leader of the orchestra, 
chorus-master, and conductor of two of the choral concerts. 
Among the brilliant array of solo vocalists and instrumen 
talists engaged, the name of our townsman Mr. Eugen 
D’ Albert is conspicuous. f 

The Bach Choir’s programme includes the ‘St. Matthew 
Passion, ‘Sleepers, wake,’ ‘Jesu, priceless Treasure,’ anda 
new version of the ‘ Peasants’ Cantata,’ in addition to an 
interesting instrumental selection and a lecture (with 
illustrations) by Dr. Walford Davies on ‘The Art of Bach 
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and modern Music.’ The choral concerts will be 
conducted by Mr. J. M. Diack. 

The Orpheus Choir (Mr. Hugh S. Roberton) announce 
two concerts, the first of which—a classical Scottish 
concert—should prove exceptionally attractive. A unique 





Gounod’s ‘ Redemption,’ at their three ensuing concerts, and 
it will be noted with relief that the Catholic Philharmonic 
Society has received sufficient promises of support from the 
Catholic community, hitherto rather lukewarm, to warrant 
| two concerts, at which will be sung Beethoven’s Mass in C 


Zi - ° . » ° ° el . ¢D ° 9 
feature in connection with this fine choir is the issue of | and Mozart’s ‘ Requiem. 


‘The Monthly Record of the Orpheus Choir,’ introduced in | 


order to keep the members in closer touch with the work of 
the Choir and to enable the conductor and officials to convey 
intimations and instructions to the members. 

The Western Choral Union, under Mr. Wilfrid E. Senior, 
have chosen ‘Acis and Galatea’ for their principal study. 

Cambuslang Choral Society, conducted by Mr. J. M. 
Diack, have in hand Cowen’s ‘St. John’s Eve’ and 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Loreley.’ 

The Young Men’s Christian Association Choir (Mr. R. L. 


Reid, conductor) will perform ‘The Messiah’ at Christmas, | 


and ‘Judas Maccabeeus’ at their Spring concert. 

Hamilton Choral Union (Mr. T. S. Drummond) have in 
rehearsal *‘ Messiah,’ Mendelssohn’s ‘Come, let 
and Elgar’s ‘ Land of hope and glory.’ 


us sing,’ 





The Amateur Operatic Society (Mr. Wilfrid E. Senior) | 


have selected German’s ‘ Merrie England’ for their year’s 
work. 

Under Mr. Harrison’s auspices, four concerts will be given 
during the season, the leading performers being Paderewski, 
Pablo Casals, Kreisler, Backhaus, and the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra. On November 4 the Quinlan Opera Company 


will commence a fortnight’s season at the Theatre 
Royal, their répertoire including a first performance 
here of Charpentier’s ‘ Louise,’ ‘Tristan und Isolde,’ 


‘Valkyrie,’ &c. 

The deficit on the last Choral Competitive Festival was 
so trifling that a call on the guarantors was deemed to be 
unnecessary. The executive will shortly issue the syllabus for 
the third annual Festival to be held in the Spring of next 
year. 


LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT. 


Tl 
fixes the advent of our local winter season, on 
October 8, when M. Kreisler will play Beethoven’s Violin 
concerto. Of the usual of twelve concerts, 
Frederic Cowen will conduct six. It is satisfactory to note 


occurs 


series 


that the rather adverse feeling manifested by the members of | 


the choir, in a memorial presented to the committee with 
regard to choral performances (no.ably the ‘ Elijah’) to be 
conducted by one or other of the ‘guest conductors,’ has 
been smoothed over. There can be no doubt that 
engagement of eminent ‘ visiting’ conductors, both 
choral and instrumental work, has quickened public interest 
in these famous concerts. 

In addition to the choral works previously reported, 
Dr. Walford Davies’s Birmingham Festival work, ‘Song of 
Sun,’ will be performed, and other examples of 
music by native composers will be afforded by York Bowen’s 
Pianoforte concerto (to be played by Miss Irene Scharrer), 


the 


the 


1 first Philharmonic concert, which always definitely | 


Sir | 


for | 


Balfour Gardiner’s ‘ Shepherd Fennel’s dance,’ and Bantock’s | 


‘The Pierrot of the Minute.’ The season’s programme also 
includes Elgar’s ‘The Music Makers,’ Mozart's ‘ Requiem,’ 


‘Elijah,’ Brahms’s ‘ Alto Rhapsody,’ selection from Berlioz’s | 


‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and Max Bruch’s ‘ Lay of the bell.’ 
With regard to the revival of this powerful setting of 
Schiller’s fine poem, it is thirty-three years since the composer 
conducted its first performance in Liverpool. He was 
shortly afterwards appointed resident - conductor of the 
Philharmonic Society in succession to Benedict, and it is 
interesting to recall that the vocal principals included Miss 
Lillian Bailey (afterwards Mrs. Henschel), Madame 
Enriquez, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Henschel, with 
Mr. Best at the organ. 

The Welsh Choral Union will sing Mr. Granville Bantock’s 
new choral symphony, ‘ Atalanta in Calydon,’ at their first 
concert on November 16, an announcement arousing keen 
anticipation. Mr. Harry Evans is making sure of sufficient 
weight and variety of choral tone by procuring the co-operation 
of the Manchester Orpheus Glee Society and the Birkenhead 
Gitana Ladies’ Choir. 

The Liverpool Choral Society, under Mr. Percival Ingram, 


will perform ‘ Messiah,’ Rossini’s *Stabat Mater,’ and 





The Ormskirk Musical Association will sing the concert- 
version of German’s ‘ Merrie England ’ at their first concert, 
}and ‘ Messiah’ at the second, probably a wise submission to 
| the eternal financial considerations which afflict committees. 
The Walton Philharmonic Society will give two concerts, 
}at which will be sung Stanford’s ‘ Revenge,’ and Gade’s 
‘The Erl-King’s Daughter.’ It is satisfactory to hear that 
| under Mr. Albert Orton this young Society is paying its way. 

Sullivan's ‘Golden Legend’ will occupy the attention of 
the West Kirby Choral Society, under Dr. W. B. Brierley, 
while the Port Sunlight Philharmonic Society, conducted by 
| Mr. F. H. Seddon, and under the powerful presidency of 
Sir W. H. Lever, announce three choral concerts, the first 
being devoted to ‘ A night with opera,’ and the second and 
third to ‘ Messiah’ and ‘ Elijah’ respectively. 

The musical operations of the Sunday Society will be 
resumed in St. George’s Hall on October 27, under the 
accomplished director, Mr. John Lawson. A number of 
orchestral novelties are contemplated, and some noted 
soloists are to be heard. Public interest in these Sabbat! 
afternoon functions is apparently unabated. 

The Castellano Italian Opera Company, who are very 
popular here, gave a week’s performances in the Shakespeare 
Theatre, commencing September 16. They opened with 
Verdi's ‘Traviata,’ in which Madame Defral won distinction 

This was followed by well-worn favourites in 





| as Violetta. 
* Faust,’ ‘ Maritana,’ ‘ Trovatore,’ and the equally popular 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and ‘ Pagliacci.’ Rossini’s ‘* Barber 
of Seville’ was the chief novelty of the week, and well 
displayed the vocal and histrionic abilities of this estimable 
company. 

The Quinlan Opera Company, for their fortnight’s visit 
commencing October 21, will be located in the Royal 


pe 
| Hippodrome, a huge music-hall, which will give them the 
advantage of a larger stage and auditorium than on their 
previous successful visit to this city. An attractive scheme 
has been drawn up, the chief novelty being a performance of 
Charpentier’s ‘ Louise’ for the first time in English. 

At the first meeting of the session of the local section of 
the I.S.M., on October 19, Dr. E. Markham Lee will 
'ecture on ‘ Debussy,’ and other lecturers are to include 
Miss Mary Spencer on ‘ Pianoforte Technique,’ Mr. W. A. 
Wrigley on ‘ Edward MacDowell,’ and Mr. Montagu-Natha 
on ‘ Taste in Music.’ Dr. A. W. Pollitt retains the positior 
of loca! hon. secretary. 

The concerts of the Akeroyd Symphony Orchestra are 
to be reduced to six, instead of eight as formerly, but the 
promoters intend to try the experiment of increasing the 
orchestra and engaging notable soloists, both instrumental 
and vocal. Mr. Akeroyd’s programmes are happily drawn 
up, and offer the best in music, whether lively or severe. 
There are no miscellaneous concerts which give greater 
pleasure or are more worthy of support. The Societa 
Armonica, which Mr. Akeroyd also conducts, will give 
only two concerts this season. The Society has lost an 
enthusiastic supporter by the removal late hon. 
secretary, Mr. Dudley Johnston, to the Metropolis. 

With regard to other orchestral performances, 
important fixtures are announced, including a solitary visit 
from the Hallé Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Balling, on 
January 25, and from the Queen's Hall Orchestra, with Sit 
Henry Wood, on March 5. On the Cheshire side, the 
Liscard Orchestral Society, under Mr. Philip R. Smart, and 
the Oxton and Claughton Orchestral Society, conducted by 
Mr. James E. Matthews, will offer interesting programmes. 
In the city, the Rodewald Concert Club, of which Sir C. V. 
Stanford is president, will resume its fortnightly Monday 
concerts on October 14. 

Mr. Percy Harrison announces his usual season of four 








of its 


several 


| concerts in the Philharmonic Hall, and this experienced and 


successful entrepreneur has engaged Mr. Paderewski for the 
first concert on October 17. Two welcome visits will be 
paid by the Brodsky Quartet, and the St. Petersburg Quartet 
will also appear on two occasions. Pianoforte recitals are also 
announced by Messrs. Lamond, Herbert Fryer, Josef Greene, 
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and in one direction and another there is every indication of 
a busy Winter season approaching. 

The Liverpool United Methodist Choir, consisting of the 
combined choirs of the Liverpool and District United 
Methodist Churches, have decided upon performing Haydn’s 
‘Creation’ and Stainer’s ‘Crucifixion.’ Mr. E. Malcolm Kelly 
1as been re-appointed conductor. 

The Liverpool Symphonic Chorus, also conducted by 
Mr. E. Malcolm Kelly, have commenced rehearsing for 
their second season’s work, which embraces a series of five 
concerts to be given at the David Lewis Theatre. 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 


The arrangement of the series of Beethoven concerts 
which Balling is to conduct in Edinburgh in the last week 
of February next, has occasioned considerable delay in the 
issue of the Hallé prospectus, and even now the expected 
full details are not available for every concert. The 
Edinburgh visit will mean one miscellaneous concert in the 
Hallé series, probably a distinguished chamber music party. 

There are numerous modifications and additions to the 
scheme as foreshadowed in the July issue. 
missions are Reger’s rooth Psalm, Bach’s ‘O Ewigkeit,’ 
Beethoven’s ‘ Kaiser Josef II.’ cantata, Humperdinck’s 
‘Spielmann’s Lust und Leid,’ and Boecklinn’s ‘ Fantasien.’ | 
It appears the Mahler Symphony will be No. 1, and not 
No. 4 or 6, and Bruckner’s No. 8 and 9 are to be included, 
as well as his Te Deum. The additions are most welcome, 
and include Erich Korngold’s ‘Comedy Overture,’ | 
Reger’s ‘Symphonic Prologue’ and ‘ Lustspiel’ Overture, | 
Holbrooke’s * Queen Mab’ Scherzo, a suite by Roger | 
Ducasse, ‘Gnomentanz,’ by Bleyle, ‘ Elfenreigen,’ by 
F. Klose, and two works by Richard Mandel—an overture to 
. ‘Gascony Tournament’ and ‘Hymn to the Rising Sun.’ 
[ruly a brave beginnning! May its promises be amply 
realised, for this scheme is the completest justification of 
the severe criticism of the Society’s policy during the later 
vears of the Richter régime. 

The 1912-13 season will be opened by the Bauer-Casals 
Thibaud trio, who give the first concert of note on October 4 ; 
the Quinlan fortnight of opera, October 7-19, preceding the 
ypening of the Hallé season on October 24. 

The series of eight Gentlemen’s Concerts will be resumed 
m October 28. Balling will direct the four orchestral | 
concerts, and the following artists have been engaged : 
Agnes Nicholls, Gerhardt, Lindenberg, Doris 
Woodall, Paula Hegner, Messrs. Byard, Campbell McInnes, 
Charles Neville, d’Albert, and Feuermann. 

The coming Winter promises performances of Bantock’s | 
* Atalanta in Calydon’ in Manchester, Liverpool, Edinburgh, | 
ind Sheffield, and it is a matter of legitimate local pride 
that, following the initial Hallé performance of the work in 
ts entirety, the next performance of this choral symphony 
is to be conducted by another Manchester musician, 
Mr. Walter S. Nesbitt, his famous choir being joined by 
ontingents from Liverpool and Birkenhead, prepared 
sectionally by Mr. Harry Evans, the Manchester Orpheus 
returning the compliment in November by singing in the 
work under Mr. Harry Evans’s leadership. 

Early October will also witness the eleventh meeting of | 
the now far-famed Blackpool Musical Festival, which has | 
this year far exceeded its past records both in the breadth 
of its appeal and the number of those participating ; the 
week, October 8-12, will witness no fewer than seven 
thousand men, women, and children contributing a share to 
this democratic music-making. 

Several appointments in the Manchester district must be 
mentioned. Mr. Walter Evelyn, the conductor of one of 
our best local amateur orchestras, succeeds Mr. H. Lyall- 
faylor in the Derby Orchestral Society. At Alderley Edge, | 
Mr. R. H. Wilson follows the Rev. Colin Bell in the] 
Choral Society conductorship, and Dr. Keighley has been 
appointed to a similar position in the Stockport Vocal 
society. 


Misses 


| 


A notable success was secured at the Hippodrome, on | 
October 16, by the production of Signor Leoncavallo’s new |} 
ypera ‘I Zingari,’ under the composer's own direction. The | 
work occupies one hour in performance. 


The most notable | 


| musical subjects. 
{causes an overflowing house, will appear twice, the first 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE AND DISTRICT. 

Sir Edward Elgar has appropriately dedicated his new 
choral work, ‘ The Music Makers,’ to ‘my friend, Nicholas 
Kilburn,’ who, though nominally concerned in industrial 
matters, has devoted a great part of his life to producing the 
creations of ‘ The dreamers of dreams’ and of ‘ The movers 
and shakers of the world.’ The three choral Societies 
conducted by this indefatigable worker are to sing this fine 
composition during the coming season. The Middlesbrough 
Musical Union will include it in their programme for April 9, 
which also contains Brahms’s ‘ Song of Destiny’ and Goetz’s 
‘Neoenia.’ ‘Elijah’ will be given in December. Two chamber 
concerts will be included in the scheme : the St. Petersburg 
Quartet and Miss Dorothy Silk will appear at one, in 
November, and Pianoforte trios by Miss M. Elzy, Mr. 
Sammons, and Mr. H. Withers will be played at the other. 
The Sunderland Philharmonic Society will perform ‘The 
Revenge’ at their first concert, and will ensure a full house 
by giving ‘Elijah’ at the second. The Leeds Symphony 
Orchestra will appear at each concert. The Bishop Auckland 
Musical Society will produce the new Ode at their second 
meeting, with the same orchestra, and the first concert will 
be devoted to chamber music. The St. Petersburg Quartet 
and Miss Dorothy Silk will appear. 

The Central Hall Choral Society (Councillor Arthur 
Lambert) have had a prosperous season, and are happy 
in having a balance of £22 to their credit. Selections 
from Gounod’s ‘ Faust’ and two familiar oratorios figure 
on the prospectus for the winter. Mr. John Walton, a 
choir-trainer of exceptionally high ability and of serious 
ideals, has retired from the conductorship of the Bywell 
Choral Society, and will be replaced by Mr. J. Heywood, 
the choirmaster of Jesmond Wesleyan Church, Newcastle. 
It is proposed to perform Parry’s ‘ Ode to St. Cecilia’s Day.’ 

The fine choir of Elswick Road Wesleyan Church will sing 
Elgar’s ‘The Kingdom’ on November 13—a bold under- 
taking, but one thoroughly justified by their record of 
achievements. South Shields Choral Society (Mr. M. Fairs) 
intend rehearsing Hubert Bath’s ‘The Wedding of Shon 
Maclean,’ and Dvordk’s ‘ Spectre’s Bride.’ 

Mr. Percy Harrison has issued copious announcements for 
the coming season. The scheme is the best that that 


| organizer has yet presented, and it is fervently to be hoped 


that the public will reward his excision of that musical 
monstrosity the ‘ballad concert’ by giving him increased 
support. Again, the Literary and Philosophical Society are 
devoting one fifth of their miscellaneous lecture course to 
Principal Hadow, whose presence always 


time speaking on ‘Some English Song-writers’ and the 
second acting as annotator of a programme to be given 
by the Newcastle Glee and Madrigal Society. Mr. 
Cecil Sharp will speak on his favourite subject, and Dr. 
Walford Davies will make a welcome reappearance and 
discuss ‘ Thought and Feeling in Music.’ 


NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT. 

The prospect for the coming season in this city is decidedly 
rich and very varied. The Sacred Harmonic Societys 
programme includes Berlioz’s ‘Faust,’ with Miss Esta 
D’Argo, Mr. Frank Mullings, Mr. Robert Burnett, and 
Mr. William Downing as soloists; ‘A tale of Old Japan 
(Coleridge-Taylor) ; Hubert Bath’s ‘Scottish’ Rhapsody ; 
‘The wedding of Shon Maclean,’ with Miss Emily Breare, 
Miss Maud Wright, Mr. Alfred Heather, and Mr. Stewart 
Gardner ; and * Elijah,’ with Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss Phyllis 
Lett, Mr. Ivor Walters, and Mr. Herbert Brown. The works 
by Coleridge-Taylor and Hubert Bath will be new to a 
Nottingham audience. At the two orchestral concerts given 
by this Society the chief works will be Brahms’s ‘ Academic 
Overture and Beethoven’s fifth Symphony (C minor) at the 
first concert; and the overtures to ‘ Der Freischiitz’ (Weber), 
‘Die Meistersinger’ (Wagner), and Tchaikovsky’s fifth 
Symphony (E minor). The vocalists at these orchestral 
concerts will be Mr. Edward Davies and Miss Alice Baxter. 
The concerts will be conducted as hitherto by Mr. Allen 
Gill. Mr. H. Winn Reeves retains the post of leader, and 
Mr. Frederic Wyatt will be the organist. Of course the 
usual ‘ Messiah’ performances will take place on Boxing Day. 
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The only change necessary to mention is that the office of the 
Society is now at Fould’s music warehouse, Chapel Bar, 
Nottingham. 

The Nottingham Charity Subscription Concerts, which 
opened so brilliantly last season, give three concerts, with a 
fine array of talent. Probably the most attractive will be 
the coming of the Beecham Symphony Orchestra. 

The Nottingham Subscription Concerts have increased their 
number to five, of which the first presents the eminent artists 


Kreisler and Busoni, the second Ada Crossley and Ben 
Davies, the third Gervase Elwes and Carrefio, the fourth 
Phyllis Lett and Holman, finishing with Sir Henry 


Wood and the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, the latter announce- 
ment being a welcome intimation to Nottingham, where 
Sir Henry did such good work some dozen years ago. 

Madame Wilson Moulds has arranged a concert recital of 
Bizet’s ‘ Carmen,’ in which the principals are represented by 
both local and London artists. 

A visit from Madame Melba, Mr. Edmund Burke, 
and Backhaus is announced for the week following the 
Goose Fair (October 7). 

The lectures, musically illustrated, at 
College here, which for some years past have been so 
successful, will be on ‘Welsh Folk-song,’ by Mrs. Mary 
Davies, ‘ Modern French Music’ (two lectures), by Mons. 
FE. Fanniére, and on ‘ Brahms and his Vocal Music,’ by 
Mr. Allen Gill. 


Ysaye, 


the University 


SHEFFIELD AND DISTRICT. 

\ determined effort is being made to establish orchestral 
music in Sheffield. A fourth series of orchestral Promenade 
Concerts is announced, and it is satisfactory to learn that the 
small committee of four—who, from motives public 
spirit are promoting the scheme—speak of increased public 
appreciation and support. Mr. J. A. Rodgers will again 
conduct a professional orchestra of some sixty players, led by 
Mr. Arthur Catterall. The dates are October 29, 
November 26, January 28, and February 25. At 
each concert there will be a concerto and a symphony. 
The symphonic works include Strauss’s ‘Tod und 
Verklarung,’ Schumann’s ‘ Rhenish’ Symphony in E flat, 
Beethoven’s No. 4, and Brahms’s No. 2 in D. The 
programmes also comprise the eprom to, and a long 
selection from, ‘ Die Meistersinger,’ ‘Casse Noisette’ Suite, 
the ‘Dream pantomime’ from ‘ sad und Gretel,’ Bizet’s 
‘PArlesienne’ and ‘ Jeux d’Enfants’ Suites, Berlioz’s ‘ Le 
Carnaval Romain’ and Mozart’s ‘ Zauberfléte ’ Overtures, and 
numerous shorter works. Included in the list of concertos 
are examples by Saint-Saéns (No. 2, pianoforte), Paganini 
in D (violin), Lalo’s ‘ Symphonie - Espagnole’ (violin), 
Franck’s ‘ VariationsSymphoniques’ (pianoforte), Boellmann’s 
‘Variations Symphoniques’ (violoncello), and Godard’s 

for flute and orchestra. The concerto soloists 
be Misses Marguerite Melville, Winifred Christie, 
and Joyce Brown, Messrs. Arthur Catterall, Maurice 
Taylor, and J. Lingard. The vocalists will be Misses 
Lilian Dillingham, Dorothy Silk, Myra Dixon, and Nina 
Samuell- Rose. 

Georg Schumann’s ‘ 


ol 


Suite 
will 


Ruth’ has not been taken up by the 
choral Societies as eagerly as was anticipated after its 
brilliant performance at the last Sheffield Festival. Its 
phenomenal difficulties no doubt deter even adventurous 
choralists. However, it is to be heard on December 17, 
when the Sheffield Amateur Musical Society will perform it 
under Sir Henry J. Wood’s direction. For the Spring 
concert of the same Society, Brahms’s German ‘ Requiem ’ 
has been chosen for performance, to be conducted by 
Mr. J. A. Rodgers. 

The Sheffield Musical Union are to be commended for 
their enterprise in choosing Professor Bantock’s choral 
Symphony, ‘ Atalanta in Calydon,’ as their chief study 
a the Winter. The Sheffield singers will be reinforced 
by a large contingent from the Leeds Choral Union, totalling 
a huge choir of five hundred, which Dr. Coward will 
conduct. The date is April 10, 1913. The late Mr. 
Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘A tale of Old Japan,’ and Mendelssohn's 
‘Hymn of Praise,’ are the choral works to be given at the 


Society’s first concert on November 14. 
The Sheffield Choral Union announces two concerts to be 
given under the direction of Lieutenant Suckley. 


At the 











on November 25, Mendelssohn’s ‘ Loreley,’ and a 
of Gounod’s ‘Faust,’ will be performed. 
‘ Elijah ’ will be given. 


first, 
concert-version 
Later in the season 


YORKSHIRE. 


Though all the plans of the various concerts are not yet 
made public property, some of the principal Societies have 
issued prospectuses, from which a partial forecast of the 
coming season may be made. Most prominent of all is the 
admirable programme of the Bradford Subscription Concerts— 
eight in number, four purely orchestral, one orchestral and 
choral, two instrumental, and one a ‘ Melba’ concert. 
Among the orchestral works are Elgar’s second Symphony, 


which Mr. Landon Ronald and the New Symphony 
Orchestra are to interpret, Brahms’s third Symphony, 
Tchaikovsky’s' fifth, and Dvordk’s ‘New World.’ 
Less familiar are Delius’s ‘Appalachia’ Variations, 
Reger’s ‘Lustspiel’ Overture, Thuille’s ‘ Romantic 


Overture,’ a Serenade by Braunfels, Wallace’s ‘Villon,’ and 
the ‘ Macbeth’ of Richard Strauss. The principal choral 
work is Brahms’s ‘German Requiem,’ and among the artists 
who will take part are Mr. Balling and the Hallé Orchestra, 
Kreisler, Casals, Max Pauer, Eugen d’Albert, and Busoni. 
By comparison, the Leed’s Philharmonic series of four 
concerts, one of which is given up to ‘ Messiah,’ is less 
striking, but it includes at least two important works—Bach’s 
B minor Mass and Richard Strauss’s ‘Also sprach Zara- 
thustra’ which has not yet been heard in Yorkshire. Mozart’s 
G minor Symphony, Saint-Saens’s C minor Symphony, 
Reger’s ‘ Lustspiel’ Overture, and Wallace’s ‘ Villon’ are to be 
heard, and the choral works will include Bach’s second 
Sanctus in D, Elgar’s ‘Bavarian Suite,’ Balfour Gardiner’s 
‘News from Whydah,’ and C. Wood’s ‘ Dirge for two 
veterans.” The conductors are Sir Henry Wood, Mr. 
Balling, and Mr. Fricker. The Huddersfield Subscription 
Concerts are of the usual entertaining character. Eight in 


number, they include an orchestral concert by the Halle 
Orchestra, under Mr. Balling, and visits from Carrefio, 
Sapellnikoff, Backhaus, Adela Verne, Zacharewitsch, and 


Melba, and an element of sensation in the appearance of 
three ‘infant phenomena.’ The Leeds Choral Union, of which 
Dr. Coward is the conductor, rely upon st dead works 
for two of their three concerts, ‘ Messiah’ and Berlioz’s 
‘ Faust,’ but at the third propose giving Bantock’s remarkable 
choral symphony, ‘ Atalanta,’ for which occasion the choir 
will be augmented by members of the Sheffield Musical 
Union (which i is underte aking the same work this season) to 
a force of 400 voices, and a very remarkable effect should 
be the result. The Huddersfield Choral Society, another 
of Dr. Coward’s Societies, also places its reliance on the old 
favourites, ‘ Messiah’ and Berlioz’s ‘ Faust,’ but by way of 
a novelty intends to give the late Culeridge-Taylor’s ‘A 
tale of Old Japan,’ which is also promised by the Bradford 
* Messiah ’ 


Old Choral Society — whose other works are 
and ‘Elijah.’ The Middlesbrough Musical Union, 
which always shows artistic enterprise, promises one of 


the earliest performances of Elgar’s new Birmingham work, 
‘The Music Makers ’—which, by the way, is dedicated to this 
Society’s conductor, Mr. Kilburn—along with Brahms’s ‘Song 
of Destiny’ and Goetz’s ‘ Necenia.’ The same Society will 
also give ‘ Elijah,’ and has established an annexe to its usual 
choral concerts in the shape of a couple of chamber concerts, 
given in a smaller hall, an enterprise which shows a welcome 
catholicity of taste. 


We are informed from many sources that the South African 
tour of general 


satisfaction. 


the Quinlan Company 
An article in 7he State, a South African paper, 


*I seem to 


Opera gave 
quotes as a common remark the half-complaint : 


be able to appreciate nothing since I heard the Quinlan 
Opera Company!’ Other Press articles reflect 
feeling. M. Paderewski’s tirade, prompted by the bad 
treatment he undoubtedly received in certain localities, has 
spread the idea that South Africa as a whole is unresponsive 
to the evidence of Mr. Quinlan’s 


success removes this slur upon the country. 


the same 


best in music, but the 
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r Societies und al t Aberdeen foreshadow a season 

r p ala ) The newly-formed Festival Chorus 

f 240% s has already started rehearsals, under the direction 





Mr. Warren T. Clemens, for the Festival of 1913. The 
Bach Choir is preparing Bach’s ‘ My spirit was in heaviness’ 
*God’s own time,’ and will proceed to other motets and 
antatas Peterhead Choral Society will perform ‘The 
M h,’ * The wedding Shon Maclean,’ and Stanford's 
¢ +} I t These S ure also « mducted by 
Mr. Clemens, whose Church Choral S« ty has undertaken 
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LD \ su sful recital was given before a 
ruished audience at the Masonic Hall on September 17 
yM I 1 Munro, a talented pianist of thirteen, who is 
t r studies in Lond 
DuNeEDIN (N ty-eighth concer ( the 
Lieder was given rns Hall, on July 17, under 
r f Mr. Jes n. The part-songs sung by 
hoir of forty voi ncluded popular numbers by 
( 1 1 Dard. The soloists were Miss M. Walton, 
Mr. A. H. Reid 1 Mr. J. H. Oliver 
LIARROGATI On the occasi f the Kursaal Symphony 
( rt given on Sir Edward Elgar made his 
st t to Harrogate he capacity of conductor. He 
f 1 the performance of the second ‘Wand of Youth 
suit Overture ‘Int South,’ the ‘ Variations,’ and the 


‘Imperial March,’ before a crowded audience that displayed 
rreat enthusiasm. Mr. Julian Clifford gave an admirable 
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Ig, be I uch c ymplete ly filled the 

Tow Hall I prog included movements fron 
rt ert Beethoven, Schumann, Saint-Saens, 

i Grieg; Viol concertos by Vie Ixtemps (E major) and 

WW wsh also | rte, violin, and vocal solos. A full 
t mainly of students companied the 

] ( On | 23, & concert was given by 

I urmonic Society in honour of Mr. George Peake, 

V retired fi t conductorship Under the 
rectio ; successor, Mr. Alberto Zelman, Coleridge 
I rs‘ ath of Minnehaha,’ and Brahms’s ‘S ng of 
) were rformed, Miss M Ilarrington and 

Mr. Horace Stevens being t oloists in the former work. 

I . 4.— Mr. Percie G. Smith’s Orchestra has created 
record r Welsh orchestras by winning first prize at 
Nat ul Eisteddfod for the third time. syllabus of 
tur neerts that Mr. Smith has given with this | 
ation details an admirable scheme which could only | 
irisen from the highest ideals and must | ave had a wide | 


? ourselves responsible por the opinions expressed in M G A 
i 4 r. 7. A. 


| Timaru (N.Z.).—Mendelssohn’s ‘Hymn of Praise’ 

was performed on June 19 by the Choral and Orchestra} 

| Society, under the direction of Mr. H. Nevill-Smith, 

The parts were taken by Mrs. Gower 
Mrs. E. J. Le Cren, and Mr. Alex Moore. 

Andrews, Mrs. A. White (violinist), and 

| Mrs. N. D. Mangos (pianist) contributed to the miscellaneous 


solo Burns, 


Mrs. Burns, 





arly requested to enclose a programme | nart of the programme, which included Thomas’s ‘ Raymond’ 


Overture, played by the orchestra. 


foreign Wotes. 


BERLIN. 


On September 7, Herr Emil 
Dr. Karl Muck as conductor of 
his first appearance and earned considerable success in a 
performance of ‘ Die Meiste rsinger.’ Among the novelties 
to be performed at the Symphony concerts of the ‘ Bliithner 
orchestra are ‘ Wichterweise,’ by Paul Juon, a Konzertstiick 
by Leopold van der Pals, Hausegger’s ‘ Natursymphx ny,’ a 
Pianoforte concerto by Halfdan Cleve, ‘ L’hiver,’ by Ernest 
sloch, and an ‘ Aubade’ by Cyril Scott. The season of 
the Kurfiirstenoper was opened on September 7, when 
Kienzl’s opera ‘ Der Kuhreigen’ was given for the first 
time under the direction of Herr Cortolezi. Other works 
to be given here shortly include Mozart’s ‘Cosi fan tutt 
*Susannens Geheimnis,’ by Wolf-Ferrari, Offenbach’s ‘ Die 
Gerolstein,’ ‘Kénig Harlekin,’ by 


Richard Strauss’s ‘ Feuersnot.’ 


Paur, the successor 
the Royal Opera, made 


Grossherzogin von 
G. H. Clutsam, and 


Konigskinder,’ Puccini’s * Girl of the 
golden West,’ a new three-act opera by Bufiin entitled 
‘Kaatje,’ Vincent d’Indy’s ‘Le chant de la cloche,’ 
Massenet’s *‘ Roma,’ and Saint-Saéns’s ‘ Proserpine’ will be 
given for the first time at the Theatre Royale de la Monnaie 
luring the coming season. Among the more interesting 
works to be revived are Mozart’s * Magic Flute,’ Lalo’s 
‘Le Roi d’Ys,’ Massenet’s ‘ Le jongleur de Nétre-Dame, 
‘attaque du moulin,’ Debussy’s ‘Pelléas et 
Mélisande,” Beethoven’s ‘ Fidelio,’ Meyerbeer’s ‘ Robert le 
Diable,’ and ‘La Fiancée de la Mer’ by Jan Blockx.— 
At the Waux-Hall M. Victor-Vreuls recently conducted a 
concert of his own very interesting compositions with great 
success. The programme included his ‘Cortege heroique,’ 
‘ Triptyque,’ for contralto solo and orchestra, the Poéme for 
violoncello and l 


Humperdinck s 


( 


Bruneau’s ‘ L’a 





1 orchestra, and a symphony with violin solo. 


DARMSTADT. 

During the coming season the following works will be 
given for the first time at the Court Opera, viz., Gluck’s 
‘Iphigenia in Aulis,’ Weber’s ‘ Die drei Pintos,’ Adam's 
‘Wenn ich Kénig ware’ (Si j’etais roi), “Onkel Dazumal,’ by 
Dalcroze, Dohnanyi’s ‘ Der Schleier der Pierrette,’ ‘ Pelléas 
et Mélisande,’ by Debussy, Massenet’s * Manon,” and 
Richard Strauss’s new opera ‘ Ariadne auf Naxos.’ 


DRESDEN, 


M. Jaques-Dalcroze, the now 
rhythmic gymnastics, has lately been occupied with tl 

mposition of an opera, ‘ Prometheus,’ which is nearly 
completed. The Robert Schumannsche Singakademie 
(conductor, Herr Karl Pembaur) will give performances 
of Elgar’s ‘ The Apostles’ and Nowowiejski's ‘ Quo vadis’ 
during the coming season. On August 11, the ensemble of 
the Royal Opera opened the season at the Konigliches 
Schauspielhaus (pending reconstructions at the Opera 
House) with a revival of Gounod’s comic opera ‘ Der Arzt 
wider Willen.” A few days later a three-act opera, ‘ Stella 
Maris,” by Alfred Kaiser, was given for the first time. 


famous pioneer of 





FRANKFURT. 
A new opera, ‘ Der ferne Klang,’ by Franz Schreker, was 
produced with exceptional success at the Opera House on 
August 18. The composer (who is also the librettist) shows 
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genuine invention, and technical mastery of no mean order. 
The work seems likely to enter the répertoire.——Among | 
the works performed at the last season’s Museum concerts | 
were Elgar’s Variations, conducted by Herr Mengelberg, | 
and Richard Strauss’s Symphony, ‘ Aus Italien,’ under the | 
composer’s direction. The Szgnale considers the former 
work ‘undoubtedly one of the most interesting that! 
has come to us from across the water.’ 


HELSINGFORS., 


The Czar of Russia has granted an annual pension of 2,000 
Finnish Marks to the composer M. Jean Sibelius. The 
artist had already an annual life-subsidy from the Finnish 
State.——An unusually interesting programme is announced 
for the fourteen subscription Symphony Concerts to be given 
under the direction of Herr Georg Schneevoigt. Among 
the works included are a Symphony by Furnhjelm, 
Melartin’s fourth Symphony in C minor, the Symphony in 
G major by Mahler, Scriabine’s third Symphony, Richard | 
Strauss’s ‘ Symphonia domestica,’ ‘ Also sprach Zarathustra,’ 
and * Don Quixote,’ Bruckner’s eighth Symphony, the tone- 
poem ‘Taormina,’ by Boehe, Gliére’s ‘ Die Sirenen,’ Hugo 
Wolfs ‘Italian Serenade,’ Glazounofi’s tone-poem ‘ Das 
Meer,’ ‘Die Jahreszeiten,’ by Palmgren, ‘ Rondes des 
Printemps’ and ‘ La Peri,’ by Debussy, ‘La mére l’Oye’ 
and ‘ Rhapsodie Espagnole,’ by Ravel, ‘ Der Wald rauscht,’ 
by Conus, Jarnefeldt’s symphonic-poem ‘ Korsholm,’ 
‘Kikimora,’ by Liadoff, a Sarabande for chorus and 
orchestra, by Roger Ducasse, Symphonies in C major and 
D major, ‘ Finlandia,’ ‘ Eine Sage,’ and ‘ Pan und Echo,’ 
by Sibelius, and Elgar’s Overture * Cockaigne.’ 


LEIPSIC, 


Herr Otto Lohse has commenced his work as chief 
conductor of the Opera with a fine performance of | 
Beethoven’s ‘ Fidelio.’.——-The annual summer concert given 
by the Riedelverein (conductor, Dr. Georg Gohler) in the | 
Thomaskirche was devoted to French church-music. The 
programme included Gounod’s cycle of motets, ‘ Die sieben | 
Worte,’ for solo voices, with four-part and eight-part chorus, 
a motet, ‘Tantum ergo,’ by Saint-Saéns, and Roger Ducasse’s 
*Mariengesinge.’ 

MANNHEIM. 


The new season at the Court Opera was recently 
inaugurated with the revival of Cherubini’s rarely-heard 
masterpiece, ‘Der Wassertrager,’ directed by Herr! 
Bodanzsky. 


MUNICH, 


The English play ‘Kismet’ has been given at the| 
Kiinstlertheater with interesting incidental music by Gustav 
Mrazek.——The annual Mozart and Wagner Festival per- 
formances have taken place with great success. The Mozart 
yperas were given at the Residenztheater, under the direction 
Herr Bruno Walter, the cycle including two performances 
f ‘Don Giovanni,’ ‘ Le Nozze di Figaro,’ ‘Cosi fan tutte,’ | 
and one of ‘Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’ and ‘ Bastien | 
and Bastienne.’ Among the most successful of the artists | 
were perhaps Herr Feinhals and Mesdames Bosetti and | 

| 


Maud Fay. The day after the termination of the 
Mozart performances, the Wagner cycle commenced at the 
Prinzregententheater with ‘Die Meistersinger’ (conducted | 
by Herr Rohr). The scheme further included ‘ Tristan und | 
Isolde’ and the ‘Ring des Nibelungen,’ all directed by 
Herr Walther. Herr Feinhals again covered himself with 
great distinction, as did Miss Edyth Walker, Madame | 
Schumann-Heink, and Messrs. Knote and Zador. | 


4 
NEUCHATEL. | 


place with great success. The Festival showed throughout 
the high standard of the competing male choirs through all 
the four different grades, ranging from easy folk-songs to art- 
songs of the greatest difficulty. Among the most interesting 
items performed were Reger’s ‘ Requiem ’ and ‘ An das Meer,’ | 
‘An die Hoffnung,’ by Volkmar Andreae, and a beautiful 

4 cappella motet, ‘Exaudi deus orationem meam,’ for seven- | 
part chorus, by Giovanni Gabrieli (1557-1612), sung by | 
two thousand singers. 


The twenty-second Eidgenissische Singerfest has taken | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


PARIS. 


On August 22, M. Claude Debussy celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of his birth. 


PYRMONT. 


A Festival devoted to compositions by Dvorak took place 
on August 14,15. Two orchestral concerts and one chamber 
concert were given. The programme included the 
* Hussitska-Overture,’ the Symphony in D minor, Op. 20, 
two Legends for orchestra, the concertos for Violin (soloist 
Herr Havemann) and Violoncello Professor Paul 
Griimmer), and the symphonic-poem ‘Das Heldenlied.’ 
The Pianoforte quartet in E flat, four Biblical songs from 
Op. 99, and the Serenade for wind instruments were also 
heard. 


(soloist 


REGENSBURG. 


The Prince Regent of Bavaria has given orders for a bust 


| of Wagner to be placed in the ‘ Valhalla’ built by Ludwig I. 


on the Danube. 


REVAL. 

Wolf-Ferrari’s choral work ‘La vita nuova’ has been 
performed for the first time by the Nikolai-Gesangverein. 

[he Kammermusikverein gave a concert devoted to 
compositions by Bach, including the Suite in B minor for 
flute and string orchestra, the Trio-Sonata from ‘ Das 
musikalische Opfer,’ and the Pianoforte concerto in D minor. 
At another concert Brahms’s Clarinet trio and an interesting 
String quintet by Glazounoff were heard for the first time. 


STOCKHOLM. 


The Nya Filharmoniska Silskapet (conductor, Herr 
Armas Jarnefeldt) has given a concert of rarely-heard works 
by Beethoven. The programme included the ‘ Meeresstille 
und gliickliche Fahrt,’ the Phantasy for solo pianoforte, 
chorus and orchestra, and the Mass in C major.——At 
the concerts of the Musikforeningen, Professor Franz Neruda 
introduced Bossi’s ‘Canticum canticorum,’ Wolf-Ferrari’s 
‘La Vita nuova,’ and Bruckner’s Te Deum. _ Peterson- 
Berger’s interesting opera ‘ Arnljot’ has been revived at the 
Royal Opera. 


TEPLITZ. 


A number of interesting works, including Weingartner’s 
second Symphony, Reger’s Violin concerto in A major, 
Op. ror, Mozart’s rarely heard ‘ Linzer Symphony’ in Cmajor 
(No. 36), a new Symphony by Malata, and Mahler’s fifth 


| Symphony were played at the Philharmonic Concerts during 


the recent season. 


ZOPPOT (NEAR DANZIG). 


The works chosen for the pastoral performances (now an 
annual event) at the open air theatre (Walbiihne) included 
Smetana’s ‘Verkaufte Braut’ and Humperdinck’s ‘ Hansel 
und Gretel.’ The latter work proved particularly attractive 
in these surroundings. 


M. KUSSEWITZSKY’S VOLGA TOUR. 
During the summer M. Sergius Kussewitzsky made his 


second concert-excursion on the Volga. He chartered the 


| comfortable steamer ‘ Kniaschna’ (‘The Duchess’), and 


with his orchestra and a number of friends visited the towns 
from Rybinsk to Astrachan, and back to Nischni-Novgorod. 
Twenty Symphony concerts were given, the programmes o! 
which included well-known classical works and compositions 
by Tchaikovsky, Glinka, Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakofi, 
Liadoff, Rachmaninoff, and Glazounotf. The whole enter 
prise proved a great success in every respect. 
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Miscellaneous. 


The Report of the Manchester Public Free Libraries 
Committee provides some interesting statistics with regard to 
the Henry Watson Music Library. This collection is 
estimated to contain 33,000 volumes, besides a great quantity 
of sheet music. We learn that the number of borrowers’ 
cards now in force is 1,046, and that the number of volumes, 
&e., lent out from April I, 1911, to March 31, 1912, was 
59,900—over 40,000 more than in the previous twelve 
months. 


Classes in Morris-, Country- and Sword-dances, and in 
singing games will be held during the Autumn by the 
English Folk-Dance Society. The classes will meet on 
Thursday and Friday evenings from October 3 to 
December 5, at Trinity Church House, 200, Great Portland 
Street; Reeve Hall, 76, East Street; and the South 
Western Polytechnic, Manresa Road, Chelsea. Information 
will be supplied by Miss Walsh, 11, Hart Street, W.C. 


A committee of residents in Waterford, with influential 
backing from outside, invites public support for a scheme to 
commemorate the centenary of William Vincent Wallace’s 
birth by (1) erecting a statue in Waterford ; (2) founding a 
scholarship ; (3) providing an organ in some public building 
at Waterford. The secretary is Mr. Edmund Downey, 
50, O’Connell Street, Waterford. Cheques should be made 
payable to ‘ The Treasurers, Wallace Fund.’ 


Twickenham Philharmonic Society, augmented by the 
Thames Valley Operatic Society and other local singers, will 
make its first visit to central London during the coming 
Autumn season and perform Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ The song of 
Hiawatha,’ under the direction of Mr. Arthur Cowen. The 
choir and orchestra will together number about 200. 


We read that the W B Choral Society are to 
rehearse for performance during the IHlandel’s 
‘Acis and Galatea,’ and Dvordk’s ‘Spece’s Bridge.’ A 
new work by Dvorak is certain to be interesting. 


season, 


We hear that Miss Margaret Fairless, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, a thirteen-year old violinist studying with Professor 
Sevcik, has astonished the Bohemian musicians and public 
with her virtuosity. 


Charles E. Connell, a pupil of York Minster Choir School, 
has obtained the Associate Diploma at Trinity College of 
Music. 


Sir Henry Wood has resigned the conductorship of 


the Westmorland Festival. 


Einswers to Correspondents. 


CONSTELLAT. —The opening of the ‘Meistersinger’ Overture 


hould be taken at about @ = 112. Slacken slightly on 
p- 7 (miniature full score). Resume the tempo on second 
line of p. 8. Avoid the common tendency to make a marked 


allargando on last two bars of p. 20. Pp. 21-22 meno mosso. 

E major about @ = 88. Quicken on p. 28. From last bar 
' 

p. 29 about @ = 92. (uicken slightly on pp. 36-37, and 


from p. 35 resume original tempo. Broader from last bar of 
p. 55- These directions are given from a (perhaps faulty) 
recollection of Richter’s interpretation. 


CRICKE! Normally, yodelling is not possible to ladies. 
It is done by the interchange of the natural and falsetto 
tones of a baritone voice. Even to a baritone, our advice 
would be: learn by ear from a yodeller. Consult your 


} 


milkman, especially if he sells Swiss milk. 


CLARINET 


Band in Novello’s Primer Series (2s. 6d.), and the book by 
Mr. Farmer, acknowledged on p. 655. 


J. M.—The habit is not so prevalent as you imagine. 
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Consult Lieut. Miller’s book on the Military | 
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| Music: 

| 

|‘ Morning Song.’ Part-Song for S.A.T.B. By 
| MONTAGUE F. PHILLIPS 

| 


FOUR Extra Supplements are given with this number : 


| 4s. Portrait of Mr. Cecil Sharp. 


Portrait of Samuel Coleridge- Taylor. 





Cargoes. Part-Song jor S.A.T.B. 


Gardiner. 


| 
j. 
| 
} 
| 


4. Competition Festival Record. 


of 


By H. Baifou 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


To ensure insertion in their proper positions, 


| Advertisements for the next issue should reach 





the Office, 160, Wardour Street, London, 
| not later than 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 23 
| (First Post). 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., LimIrTeEb. 


DAMS, J. H.—‘‘I wonder.” 
ve or Medium Voice. 2s. each. 
ANTOCK, GRANVILLE.—“ Fifine at the Fair.” 
Orchestral Drama, with a Prologue. 


Vocal Score, 
Vocal Parts, 


ARTHUR O’SHAUGHNESSY. 


The poem by 
Boards, Cloth, 4s. ; 


2s. 6d.; Paper 
ts. each. 


ARNABY, 


> . 
35+ 35 


GILES.—Album of Selected Pieces for 


Pianoforte Solo. Arranged by GRANVILLE BANTOCK. | 
REYER, A.—Concert-Fantasie (Op. 1). Edited by 
Joun E. West. (No. 434, Original Compositions 

for the Organ.) Is. 6d. 


ERMAN, EDWARD.—March Rhapsody (on Original | 
Themes). For Orchestra. Full Score. 12s. 6d. 
| 
OHNSON, BERNARD.—Pavane in A. Arranged for | 
Pianoforte Solo by Epwin H. LEMARE. Is. 6d. 
OSH, ERICA.—Rainbow Music Reading Ladder for | 
Beginners. 3s. 6d. 


F.—Slow Move- 
Edited by 


ENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY, 


\ ments from Sonatas for the Organ. 


Joun E. West. Is. 6d. 

\ ERKEL, GUSTAV.—Nine {Short Pieces (Op. 15). 
4 Edited by JoHN E. West. (No. 25, Original 
Compositions for the Organ by GUSTAV MERKEL.) 2s. 





AGE, CECIL,—‘‘ Not only with our lips.” Harvest 
- Hymn. The words by G. B. HEWETSON, 1d. 
Words only, 2s. per 100. 
HILLIPS, MONTAGUE F.—Morning Song. Fou 
part Song. (No. 836, Zhe Musical Times.) 14d. 
POINTE R. JOHN.—‘‘ Echoes” (Op. 15, No. 1). 
Part-Song for s.s.c. N ». 439, Novello’s Trios, &c., 
for Female Voices, ) 3d. 
CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 244, contains 
the following music in both notations: ‘“ Fuli| 
Fathom Five.” Two-part Song. JOHN IRELAND. ‘“ Hark ! 
he Trumpet.” Unison Song. Hungarian Melody. ‘‘ High | 
are the billows.” Trio fors.s.a. J. ABT. 15d. } 
COTT, H. M. S. -**Just like love.” Song. The | 
words from ‘‘Camoens.” 2s. | 





An | 
Miniature Score. | 


Song in F and G for Low | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
} 
} 
} 


| 
| 


58. 3 Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
YRD, WILLIAM. — Three Dances (‘‘ Pavana” ; | 
‘*Galiarda” ; ‘‘La Volta”). From the Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book. For Pianoforte Solo. Arranged by 
GRANVILLE BANTOCK. Is. 6d. 
} 
ALKIN, J. BAPTISTE.—‘‘ He that soweth little.” | 
Short Anthem or Introit from the Service in G. 
(No. 210, Novello’s Short Anthems.) 14d. 
AREY, FLORENCE.—“ Sing to the Harp” (Psalm 
xceviii.). Anthem. 3d. 
AVIES, H. WALFORD.—‘ Song of St. Francis.” 
Cantata for Soli, Chorus, and Orchestra. (Op. 36.) 
3S. 
E RUTZEN, LENA.—‘‘O perfect Love.” Hymn 
Tune. 1d. 
RAPER, C. FINUCANE.—‘‘ When day is done.” 
Song in E, for Contralto or Baritone. 2s. 
>LGAR, EDWARD.—‘ The Music Makers.” Ode for 
~ Contralto Solo, Chorus, and Orchestra. (Op. 69.) 


DURING THE LAST MONTH- 
“| ome SOL-FA PUBLICATIONS :— 


(continued). 


ADAMS, J. H.—‘‘The Lord is my Shepherd.” 


Anthem. 2d. 


CLARE, E. A. 
Christmas Anthem. 


WADELY, F. W.—‘‘A Farewell.” 


-** We have seen His star in the East.” 
2d. 


Part-song in Canon 


for equal voices. 14d. 
ONIC SOL-FA SERIES.—Edited by W. G. 
MCNAUGHT: 
No. 2069. ‘‘ My delight and thy delight.” Four- 
part Song. C. H. H. Parry td. 
2070. ‘*‘ The Tambourine Player.” Four-part 
Song for Female Voices. 
R. SCHUMANN = Id. 
ST, JOHN, E.—‘‘ Spring.” Four-part Song. (No. 


Ww" 


1252, Novello Part-Song Book.) 3d. 


PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


NDREWS, MARK.—“ Fair she to behold.” 


Aria from ‘‘ Evangeline.” 
EMAREST, CLIFFORD.—Cantabile. 
and Pianoforte. 
ECKSCI IER, 


je t'aime) 


A 


For Violin 


C. D.—‘* Why I love thee” (Pourquoi 
Song in F minor for Medium Voice. 





MR. ERNEST PENFOLD 
(TENOR). 

Betokenex I the real artist. So uth London Press. 

21, High Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 


MR. EDWARD DAVIES 
(TENOR). 
a, Covent Garden, and Milan Operas, 


(Messiah) ‘‘ 


Late Carl Ro now devotes himsel. 


entirely to B mc ncerts, Oratorios, ae Homes, — 
Addres  Lidlin mn : Plewe, Harrington Square, N.V 
A bonnes 
N USICAL COMPOSITION. LESSONS in 
4 nd RACTICAL COMPOSITION (¢ iv N BY POST. 
Edmondstoune Duncan, Alexandra Road, Sale, Cheshire. 


*ENOR oR COUNTER-TENOR WANTED. 
£10. Write, Organist, St. Cyprian’s, Clarence Gate, N.W. 





AY R. THOMAS’S PUPILS’ CONCERT, OCT. 3. 
7 Programmes and Tickets now ready. Write, C. G. Thomas, 
140, Marylebone 1 


Goop ORGAN and C.-M. 
I 


Noad. 





POST REQUIRED 





by a Mus. Doc. (University — jitioner, F.R.( 0. Studied 
also abroad). Experienced ; exceptional l London, North 
preferred. Apply, Mus. Doc., c/o Nove , Wardour St., W. 





THE MUS SICAL TIMES. 


| SCALE OF TERMS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


£s a 
Two Lines .. ° 30 
Three Lines 0°34 
For every ad {ditional Line © © 10 
One inch (displayed) © 10 © 
Half a Column 200 
A Column .. 400 
A Page 7 10 © 


&c.) by arrangement. 
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Special Pages (Cover, 


A remittance should be sent with every tisemen’. 
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R. H. H. LL. MIDDLETON, 
F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., 
COACHING FOR DEGREES. L.R.A.M., 1897-1911, ONE HUN. 
DRED AND TEN SUCCESSES; A.R.C.M., 1897-1911, 
HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-EIG HT SUCCESSES. Equally good 
results in R.C.O. and other Examinations. 
Address, Thornleigh, 6, Elm Park Road, Finchley, N. 


M® PERCY WOOD, F.R.C.O., 
Ci 


Mus. D. (DubL), 


capecialiat in 


wrrespondence Tuition for F.R.C.O., A. RC 

RECENT SUCCESSES: 145 ¢ ‘orrespondence Pasiis have passed | 
F.R.C.O. or A.R.C.O. RECENTLY as follows : 

ro2 A.R.C.O. (Paper Work). 43 F.R.C.O, (Paper Work). 

14 A.R.C.O.. July, rot 6 F.R.C.O., July, rote. 

15 A.R.C.O., July, rors. 10 F.R.C.O., July, 1911. 

22 A.R.C.O., July, 1910. 11 F.R.C.O., July, 1910. 

12 A.R.C.O., July, 1909. s F.R.C.C , July, 1909. 

12 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1910. F.R.C io 1910. 

Both F.R.C.O. Prizes (“1 efeutainn and “ Turpin”) January, rgr2. 

Many successes in January, 1912, 1911, 1910, and 1909. 


8, Harley Road, Harlesden, London, N.W. 


=SPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
ERNE RS STREET, LONDON, W. 


C= 


GRADUATED POSTAL LESSONS IN HARMONY, 
COUNTERPOINT, THEORY OF MUSIC, FORM AND 
ANALYSIS, ORCHESTRATION, Etc. 

, Prepare i for Mus. Doc., Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 


wx s 
R.¢ 











A.R.C.O., and other examinations b ry experienced University 
ates in Music. 
| lessons for L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., &c. 
very moderate; from One to Three Guineas per quarter. 
ctu t-free from the SECRETARY. Telephone : 7729 City. 
Solo B OY WwW AN’ rE D, “for St. James Church, 
wJ Sussex Gz W re are also one c two Vacancies for ordinary 
Boy Ap i. rold I Dane 42, North ole , Hig ghbury, N. 
C oi BOYS.—Choir Boys are required at St. 
—~ Michael ~ ghgate. Education at Grove House School (Head 
— - a. = . , ee M.A.), or £6 to £8 per annum. 
, F.R.C.O., 30, Claremont Road, Highgate. 


<soenge’®s Bloomsbury. 


At TO W ANTE re at St. 
letter only, 











Organist, t, Vestry Hall. 
Rion « ATREDEAL ALTO LAY CLERK 
WANTED, to commence duties in January. Salary £85. Age 
not to exceed ( nt. lications, stating qua alifications, 
accompanied by three ynial i one from clergyman), to 
be forwar ~~ he Octo to The Pre entor, from whom further 
parti U i € 

AK TO 7 (Mt ile REQUIR IRE Dd for St. Anne’s Church, 

Behe t be excellent reade Write E. H. Thorne, 19, 
parder Maid a Vi , W. 
KING'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

There is Va y in the Choir for a Tenor Choral Scholar. Choral 
Scholarships are tenable by those ‘whe intend to take a University 
Degree. The value of the Scholarship is £80 a year, with certain 
allowances 

The Compe will be held Thursday, October 10. 

Applications to be sent int later than October 4 

For further information apply to the Dean, King’s College, Cambridge. 


*ENOR S¢ )L OIST REQUIRED for a West-End 














Church. Stipend £ £2 Per annum. Apply (by letter only) 
to S. Ower Hill Stre Ki: iightsbridge, S. W. 
Sin MIC HAEL’S CHOIR, PADDINGTON. 
ea ve ANCIES for VOLUNTARY MEMBERS. 
ral Service te Edmund Rogers, 45, Alma Square, N. W. 
THE ARU NDE L MALE. VOICE CHOIR.- 
FouNDED 189 There are VAC ~’ IES in this Choir for 
ALTOS and li NORS Amateurs or Yominal subscriptio 
Rehe ernate M ay All parti reset Harbridge Smith, 
48, Stock Road, S.W 
Be. Ans r ( ONE Soloist will § ive Services for Expenses 
for First Vis Organ Recitals, Oratorios, 
Ba Conce 'B Part toS — * qui Large and popular 
Répertoire P re t cant dates, address, Augustus Kemp, 
Nichels Street, Le 
OSITIONS SECURED for ORGANISTS in 
urches in the United States. Write for Terms: INTER- 
NATION AL CHOIR EXCHANGE, 116, Newark Avenue, Jersey 
City (late of 136, Fifth Avenue, New York). VACANCIES 
AL WAYS: 
S' )UTH AFRICA.—The . Org anist of an important 
- Cathedr 4 1 like to exchange ‘h connection with a London 
Ur be tift mate, large income, excellent scho »| appointments 
t ! ty pe f L we ] ur ubjects: Advanced 
rte, Org Harm i Good Choir Training 
I t intained. Apply, giving fullest 
r A. | 1, Milton I Herne Hill, S.B. 


Y' 


al 


JUNG MAN offers his services as ASSISTANT- 
ORGANIST (Voluntary). |} r Hutchings, 61, Station Road 


erwe 


A.R.C.M., makes a SPECIALITY of 
TWO 


*HE ORGANIST OF WORCESTER 
CATHEDR: AL “tata ACANCY for an ARTICLED PUPIL, 


For particulars apply, Ivor Atkins, 8, College Yard, Worcester. 


OUTH AFRICA. —WAN TED, for Girls’ 
School, a LADY QUALIFIED to TEACH SINGING, 
and Class, and PIANO. Salary £100, resident. Passage paid. 
Education Secretary, 23, Army and Navy Mansions, 
S.W. 


TUDENT-TEACHER.—V 1OLINIST with 

knowledge of piano WANTED in School of Music near London. 
Good opportunity for young gentleman to study and learn teaching 
business with view to permanency. Small S wer salary to com. 
mence. State qualifications, age, &c., to M. A., c/o Novello & Co,, 
Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, I ondon, Ww. 


IGHLY - QUAL IFIED TEACHER wishes t to 


purchase sma all but reliable connection from Organist or Teacher 
retiring or moving. G. H., c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour St.,W, 


\ TANTED IMMEDIATELY. — FIRST-CLASS 
TUNER-REGULATOR, for old-established connection, 
Comfortable permanency for reliable, steady man. Send references with 
photo, stating age, salary, &c., to W. Brunt & Sons, Tramways Centre, 
B ristol. 


W O ORGAN 5. “Two Manuals, with Pedals. 

Superior construction. Suitable for small Churches, &c. Speci- 

fications and estimates for Organs on application. —W. E. Richardson & 
Sons, Central Organ Works, Hulme, Manchester. 


C)RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE. 
Various prices. Instruments built for Church or Chamber 
from £50, on up-to-date principles, at Bedwell & Sons, Cambridge 
Organ Works, Cambridge. 


HURCH ORGANS, built partly with sound, 
second-hand materials. inclusive prices, including carriage and 
erection (if desired), from £200. For particulars, &c., address, Norman 
& Beard, Ltd., 61, Berners Street, London, W. (Organ Builders to 
H.M The King). 


F OR SALE.—Church Organ; North London. 

Three Manual, CC to A. Great 10 stops, Swell 12 stops, Choir 
8 stops, Pedal 4 stops; 6 couplers ; 7 combinatio ym pedals. For price 
and further particulars, apply to C., 6, Leaside Avenue, Muswell Hill, 
London, N. 


~OR SAL E. —Lancashire, CHURCH ORGAN. 
Good mellowed tone. Two manuals, pedal clavier, 17 spe eaking 
stops, &c. Measures, including case, 12-ft. 4-in. wide, 9-ft. g-in. deep, 
-ft. high. Delivery, when new organ ready, in about six months. Price 

as it stands, £150. Address, J. D., c/o Street's, 30, Cornhill, E.C. 


YIPE ORGANS FOR SALE.—Two-Manual and 

One-Manual. New and Second-hand. Suitable for Church or 

| Chamber. Inspection invited. Bate, Organ Builders, 9, Burdett Road, 
Bo yw, E. 








High 

Solo 
Apply, 
Victoria Street, 























RGANS.—IMMEDIATE SALE. Several good 

instruments of 5 to 42 stops, in thorough order, good tone and 
Also 2 Harmoniums. Address, Henry Speechley 
an Works, St. Mark's Road, Dalston. 


Two - MANUAL and PEDAL AMERICAN 
ORGANS, at Bargain Prices. A 190-guinea Bell, two-manuals 
and pedals, for 65 guineas ; ; a £180 Karn, two-mz anuals and pedals, 24 
sets; a 60-guinea two-manual Boosey “ Evans’ Patent 
Harmonium, 18 guineas; Karn two-manual and Pedal, stops through, 
concave radiating pedals, bargain. Several Organs and Harmoniums 
by Alexandre, Trayser, Debain, &c. ; one-third usual price. All guaran- 
teed. Packing or carriage free. Inspection invited. Messrs. Stagg & 
Sons, 56, Red Lion Street, Holborn. 


HE POSITIVE ORGAN.—Areal PIPE ORGAN, 

giving the effects of two manuals and rr. on its single key- 

board. Prices from £70. Over 750 supplie Estimates given for 
Repairs, Rebuilds, Two- and Three-Manual Organs, &c. 


Positive OrGan Co., Ltd., 44, Mornington Crescent (opposite 
We are 


Tube "Station), London, N.W. 
'O.P.C. ORGAN PEDALS for Pianos. 
*“ ** makers to Organ Builders and Profession, by whom our 
goods are pronounced ‘‘the only perfect,” and we are thrice granted 


.M.R.L. Sor veal merit. _Write, O.P.C. Works, Brinscall, Chorley. 
RGAN P EDALS, R.C.O., FOR SALE. 


Radiating and c oncave. Piano attachment. 


RELIANCE WORKS, Organ Pedal Co., Union 


power. Low prices. 
& Sons, Camden Org 


stops, I 











= 








new. Bargain. 
Complete with seat. 
Road, Clapham, S. W. 


YIANO ORGAN PEDALS, 





R.C.O., with attach- 


ment. Fit any piano without cutting. Splendid pede als. Guaranteec 
s years. Agents wanted. Wholesale price, 50s. Sample set sent 
Eastham, Organ Pedal Works, ‘I hornton, Preston. 





£20. Ulustration on application, 111, Forest Rd., Walthamstow 


| YEDAL PIANO FOR SALE. —lIron Frame. Price 








Sydenhar 
nase 
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free copy 
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RGAN PRACTICE.—Three-manual Pipe Organ 
for Practice—good condition ; complete set of ne a 
Ox, 54) ndon 


by hydraulic engine. 1s. per hour. amilton Evans 
Yad Telephone : 693 


Road, Forest Hill, S.E. (x minute from Station). 
Sydenham. 


\ USIC COMPOSERS should send MS. 
LV to The Orpheus Music Publishing Co., Moorgate Arcade, 
London, E.C., for estimate and most advantageous terms; ask also for 
free copy ‘‘ Music Teacher's Guide.” 








Auction Rooms specially for the Sale of Musical Property. 

NV ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers, 
i 47, Leicester Square, London, W.C., hold SPECIAL SALES of 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS on or about the 20th of every month. 
Sales of Musical Libraries, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Trade Stocks, 
Manufacturers’ Plant, &c., are held as occasion may require. 
Valuations for Probate or Legacy Duty, or for Public or Private Sale. 
Terms on application. 

N USIC STUDIO, 223, 
1 (Opposite Peter Robinson's).—Fu 
W. Dodshon. 


Oxford Street, W. 
rnished ; light ; rod. an hour ; 
s. after 7. 
\ ALE-VOICE.—*LOVE’S 
a Serenade. Tenor Solo. Vocal Accompaniment. 
Apply, David Churchill, Stokes’ Croft, Bristol. 





LULLABY.” 


Copy sent. 





ESTABLISHED 1750. 


Telephone: 1788 P.O. Hampstead. Telegrams: ‘‘Cantabile, London.’ 


GRAY & DAVISON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
PRATT STREET, N.W. 


48, SOUTHFIELD ROAD, OXFORD. 
128, HOLT ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 





Specifications, Estimates, and Designs free of charge. 


THE OLD FIRM. 


P. CONACHER & CO. 


Organ Builders, 
SPRINGWOOD WORKS, 


HUDDERSFIELD. 
TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


> IG . 
PIANO PEDALS. 
Tue CATHEDRAL, MANCHESTER, 
Dear Mr. MALKIN, Nov. 8th, rg10. 
I think your Patent Pedal Attachment, which you have 
fitted to my Steinway, is simply splendid. I find the action absolutely 


silent and its touch beautiful.—Yours truly, 
R. H. P. COLEMAN, F.R.C.O., Sub-Organist. 





Terms :—Cash, or instalments of 8s. per month. 


Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and references, to— 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., LTp., 
Works—Hanley, Staffs. NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 











NORMAN & BEARD, LTD. 


PNEUMATIC PEDAL ATTACHMENT FOR 
THE PIANO. 
Write for Price List to 61, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W, 


[ORBAN AND NOTTINGHAM. 


REQUIEM ZTERNAM for All Souls 
Used by Guild of All Souls’, Nov. 2. 
MISSA PRO DEFUNCTIS, as in above, with Organ Accompani- 
nent by the late Rev. J. W. Doran. 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Day. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


2s. Od. 


DEDICATED TO CHAS. T. D. CREWS, Esa. 
RLANDO GIBBONS)’ setting of KYRIE, 
* CREDOandSANCTUS in F, supplemented by BENEDICTUS, 
AGNUS, and GLORIA. Arrranged from the Composer's own Counter- 
point by SPENCER NOTTINGHAM. Large 8vo, price 6d. 
Londen: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 








After the 
Opening Recital 


CONGRATULATIONS for 
Musician and Builders. Then, 
official expression of the extreme 
satisfaction of all concerned with 
the sincerity of Workmanship, 
the 
features, and the Nobility, artistic 


perfection of Mechanical 


balance and Devotional quality of 
Tone of the latest Zzverpoo/ built 
RUSHWORTH Organ. 

10-DAY it is in the truest interest o ail 
responsible for the Building or Re-Building 
y an Organ, to learn more of the facilities, 


productions Liverpool's 


Estd. 1839. 


and standing of 


new Cathedral Organ Works. 


RUSHWORTH & DREAPER, Ltd., 
Builders of Church and Chamber Organs 
GREAT GEORGE STREET 
LIVERPOOL 


TELEPHONE: 1012 RoyAL. TELEGRAMS: “ Apro..o, L'poot 


NEW ANTHEM FOR 
ALL SAINTS’ DAY AND DEDICATION 
FESTIVALS. 


the Liverpool Church Choir } 


St. George's Hall, Live rpool, 


Selected for performance at 


FOR ALL THE SAINTS 
ae REYNOLDS. 





Price 


Parts may be 


Threepence. 


Orchestral ybtained from Compose 


London: Novet Lo AND CoMPaANy, Limited. 
BASS AND BARITONE SONGS 


By S HAROLD OAKLEY. 





m pass 
Soncs or THE NiGur (Nos. 1 to 4).. Low F to D 
Soncs oF THE NiGur (Nos. to 7) G sharp ¥ Dtol 
Tre Bute Fient a - Ato FE, 
STRENGTHEN, MY Love, THIS CAsTLE oF M¥ HEART B to 1). 
Tue Witp Winns WaLK THE Det Gto D. 
Tue Harriest LAnp GtoD. 
Love's PHiLosorny ( iarp to | 


To ELLEN DtoEfl 
Tue Sirent LAnp 
Of all Musicsellers, or post-free, 1s. 5d. each 


WEEKEs & Co., 14, Hanover Street, Regent Street, W. 


MISSA DE ANGELIS 
FOR THE ORGAN 


BASIL HARWOOD. 








Price Sixpence. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limite 
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PROGRESSIVE STUDIES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


EDITED, ARRANGED IN GROUPS, AND THE FINGERING REVISED AND SUPPLEMENTED 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR 


Tus Collection of Studies is intended to illustrate the various elements of a complete course of pianoforte ‘echnigue, 
and to provide students with the means of attacking and overcoming the different special difficulties which have to be 
encountered. With this view, the Studies have been arranged in groups, those in each group being placed in progressive 
order, and having reference to some one particular difficulty. The greater part of the studies themselves have been 
selected from the standard works of the most eminent Study-writers, and with these are included numerous others, which, 
though of equally great practical utility, have hitherto been less generally accessible. 




















1. FIVE-FINGER STUDIES ... -~ a Bey | 31. DOUBLE NOTES ... _ wee <« wees 
a.” o 9 , ‘ = » 23) 32. io Pa pal i = os in 
‘ 7 — - 33 #3 - aki én sie ’ 
3. SCALES ; ewe Part | 34. ‘s - hoe ae : 
4. a. * side ; " = eee sia aii a 
” Pe ene 135 OCTAVES .... a 
5. BROKEN CHORDS ... , ... Part 1| 36." ” cee eee eee ee ee 8 
6 - - - «99 2139. CHORDS — em “aa . Parti 
7: ” ” vee + 99 3] 38. a i as aa aa iin ae 
8. 99 9 eee eee ” 4) a 
9 a " ” 95 §|39-* STACCATO 
= — art 1/40. REPETITION... ... 0. ue ase Parts 
- a a ~- Part t/41.* REPETITION AND TREMOLO -. |. ,, 2 
12. ” - jas » 3 - ” = = ete » 3 
13 ” ” vee » 4/43." PART-PLAYING a 7 = ... Parts 
2 TT a = 44. %» o” sip on a moe ee 
14.° ARPEGGIO . ‘ ... Parti 
15. aa . " : » 2/45." ORNAMENTS... med nae aaa ... Parti 
16. - : _— on - se » 3) 46. 9 — ois an was : » 3 
17. VELOCITY a Part 1|47-5 ACCOMPANIED MELODY ins <i vey 
8. , a 48. - - =e sii sia a 
4 v oes ” 3| 49. EXTENSIONS anp SKIPS Parts 
: ” | 50 ‘a es “<< ae 
? —o Gm . wt Ot Ot 
3 ” ' ee » 71) 52.* ss a de ii ma ae 
24. FIGURES IN SEQUENCE os ... Part 1] 53. EXERCISES FOR THE WEAKER FINGERS. 
25.° i se “a ke wie » 2} By J. A. O'NEILL. 
26. BROKEN THIRDS, SIXTHS, Anp | 54. WRIST STUDIES (Handgelenksiibungen). By 
OCTAVES ove ose ove Part 1| ARNOLD KRUG. 
27 BROKEN THIRDS, SIXTHS, ANpb 155.5 EXERCISES FOR FACILITATING INDE 
OCTAVES . ‘ ies owe » 2] PENDENCE OF THE FINGERS (Ubungen fiir 
: die Selbstandigkeit der Finger). By ARNOLD KRu6G. 
28. SHAKES : ‘ .. Partr|56. PRELIMINARY STUDIES IN PLAYING 
29 - St o» 2] POLYPHONIC MUSIC (Voriibungen fiir das 
30 - 3 polyphone Spiel). By ARNOLD KRuG. 


* These Books contain Studie composed by Mr. Franklin Taylor stecially for this Sertes. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 


FROM THE ABOVE: 
SELECTED PIANOFORTE STUDIES 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
IN TWO SETS (EIGHT BOOKS), PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH BOOK. 


FIFTY-SIX BOOKS, 


THe present collecti f Studie esigned to provide teachers with a short course of Pianoforte Technique adapted to the needs of th 


» e set 
intenti eing to spare the teacher the labour of choosing a sufficiently varied selection from the large mass of materia 
h 


the different departments of technique shall be undertaken in the order which experience 


5 I 
existing, and at the same time to ensure that 
proved to be the most beneficial. 

The Studies 


ter, Dut puptis 








be found to be complete in itself, to illustrate all the essential elements of technique. “= 
Where additional studies a 1, or studies on certain subjects which are not touched upon in this series, the larger collection, published 
ader the title of “‘ Prog e Studies " (from which the present examples have been selected), is of course available 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


LONDON 
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NOVELLO'S 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


(TWO VIOLINS, VIOLA, AND VIOLONCELLO.) 


679 


ALBUMS FOR PIANOFORTE AND 


The Pieces in the majority of these Albums are so arranged that if any Part, or combination oj Parts, in 
addition to the First Violin and Pianoforte is used, they will sound complete. 


DOLMETSCH, ARNOLD—Suite of 


Four Pieces... 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


PURCELL, HENRY—Suite of Five 


Pieces ... 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


GERMAN, EDWARD — Three 
Dances, from the Music to ‘‘ Henry VIII.” 
Extra String Parts, Is. each. 


RAMEAU—Gavotte in D 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
HANDEL, G. age Pieces from the 


Water Music. 1. Bourrée in F; 2. Air in 
F; 3. Minuet i in F; 4. Hompipe in F; 
5. Aria in G; 6. Allegro i in D - 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
HANDEL, G. F.—Two Bourrées 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
MACKENZIE, A. C. — Benedictus, 


from Six Pieces for the Violin 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


GOUNOD, CH-< ee from 


** Mors et Vita” 
Extra String Parts, 6d. ‘each. 


MENDELSSOHN—Wedding March 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


MENDELSSOHN — War March 


(** Athalie”) ... 
Extra String Parts, 6d. ‘each. 


MEN DELSSOHN—Cornelius 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
MEN DELSSOHN—Funeral March ... 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
ELVEY, GEORGE — Gavotte (a la 
mode ancienne) ii ‘ oie 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
COWEN, FREDERIC H. — Four 
English Dances. No. 1. Stately Dance 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
COWEN, FREDERIC H. — Four 
English Dances, No. 2. Rustic Dance 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


COWEN, FREDERIC H. — Four 
English Dances. No. 3. Graceful Dance 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


March 


LONDON : 


. D.| No 


2 


2 


6 











NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


17. 


20. 


COWEN, FREDERIC H. — Four 
English Dances. No. 4. Country Dance ... 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. — Four 
Characteristic Waltzes. No. 1. Valse 
Bohemienne ... “a 

Extra String Parts, 6d. an. 

COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. — Four 
Characteristic Waltzes. No. 2. Valse 
Rustique , 

Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 

COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. — Four 

Characteristic Waltzes. No. 3. Valse de 


la Reine 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. — Four 


Characteristic Waltzes. No. > Valse 

Mauresque ove 
Extra String Parts, 6d. ‘each. 

SPOHR, L. — Andantino, from the 


Symphony ‘‘ The Consecration of Sound”... 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
LANNER, JOSEF — Five 
Dances (Landler) 

Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
TOURS, BERTHOLD—March in G 
Extra String Parts, 3d. each. 
MACFARREN, W.—Bourrée in C ... 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
COWEN, FREDERIC H.— Minuet 

d’Amour, from A Suite of Old E — 


Dances (Second Set) .. 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each, 


WEST, JOHN E.—lIntermezzo me 
= Seedtime and Harvest”) ... ‘ 
Extra String Parts, 3d. each. 


HOLST, GUSTAV VON 
Scottish FED: ss 

Extra String P. arts, 6d. each. 

LEMARE, E. 


flat 


eae 


— Seven 


H.—Andantino in ID 


Extra String Parts, 3d. each. 
BREWER, A. H.—Auf Wiedersehen 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
ELGAR, EDWARD—Wand of Youth, 

The, Serenade from (First Suite, Op. ta) .. 
Extra String Parts, 3d. each. 


To be continued, 


LIMITED. 


°o 
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The Associated Board Examinations. 


PIANOFORTE. 








LOCAL CENTRE—INTERMEDIATE GRADE. 
CRAME! In G, No. 9 (Franklin Taylor's Studies, Book 11) 
ScuMit InE fl Op. 16, No. 51 
Mozar Sonata in | N 4, st Movement (Edited by 

Ag mmert ) 

ScuM!1 In A, Op. 16. N 

CRAMER In Dr: r, N a(t Tay Studies, I k 7) 
Cuortn.—Valse in A minor, Op. 34, No. 2 
Jensen.—Morgengruss, Op. 17, N 1 . 
Cramer.—In E, No. 66 (Franklin Taylor's Studies, Book 22) 
Sreise.t.—lIn B flat, Op. 78, No. 12 (Fra in Tay s Studies 

I k 12) 

BEETHOVE S Op. 14, No. 1, rst Move (Edit 
by Agnes Zi 
MENDELSSOHN ie hne W« , Op . No. 
LOCAL C ENTRE—ADV ANC ED GRADE. 
CZERNY In F, Op. 740, No. 46 
MOSCHFLE In B, Op. 70, No. 16 
Seeuinc.—In E o r, Op. 1 . 6 
BEETHOVEN.—Sonata in C r Op. 10, No. 1, Last Movement 

(Ex ited y Ag € Z mer } 

TSCHAIKOWSKY Va F sh: minor, Op. 40, No. 9 
CZERNY In A, Op. 740, No. 26 (Franklin Taylor's Studies, 

Book 16) 

Lupwic Bercer.—In D mir Op. 12, No. 12 (Franklin Taylor's 

Studies, Book 27) 

HANDEL. Allemande in F nm f S eN (Novell 

Pianoforte Albums, N ) 

BeeTHoven.—Sonata in D, O; Last Movement (Edited by 

A es Zin rmann) 

HARBERBIEE Jagdlied, Op _N ) 
CLEME> InC, N ie 
Logscun In A, Op. 67, No. 16 
Bacu.—Finale my iC erto”(E y Karl Klindworth) 
Cu Mazurka in Gn an at 
SCHOOI EXAMIN ATIONS—PRIMARY. 

Czerny.—In C, Op. 599, ! 

SCHOOI EXAMINATIONS ELEMENTARY. 
BERT Prelude and Minuet in G, No. 8 of “ uze petits 

Morceaux 
CZzERN In D, Of , No. 65 (Fra Taylor's Studie 

I ) 

KuHLau.—Sonat C, Op. 55, No. 1, rst Moveme 
Lor n.—In C, Op. 65, No. 8 
Dusset No. 1 in ( **Douze Le s, Op. 16 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS—LOWER DIVISION. 
Czerny.—In C, Op. 299, N (Franklin Taylor's Studies, Book 17) 
Be ni.—In A, Op. 1 N 5 
Dusse S ti B flat tM 
CZzERN In C, O N r (fF Ta s Studi 

I 4) 

CZERN In F, Op. 748, N (Franklin Taylor's S ie 

I ) 

BreETHov Temy i Minuetto, from Sonata in G, Op. 49 

N (Edi y Agnes Zimmermann) 

SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS—HIGHER DIVISION. 
I In ( Op. 66, N - 
Ba Ir Two Parts, No. 1 B min 
Lor ' In C, Op. 66, N 
HELL I ide in A minor, Op. 81, No. 
f CLLE La Marche, Op. 1ro9, No. 17 
Cz I D OF 9», No. 24 (Fra klin Tay ot € 
I ) 
STEIBEI In F Op. 78, No. 5(Fra 1 Tay Studies, 
Be C, OF N 
SINGING. 
LOCAL CENTRE—INTERMEDIATE GRADE. 
SOPRANO. 
PANSE 40 V Exercises, Part 1, N , Sand i 
HANDE The g wn of haps ys ''(** Jephtha ") 
Me: The First Violet,” in I 
\. ( M ' What es little ry” (B f 
Eig e ) 
CONTRAI — 
PANSERON.—42 Vocal Exercises, Part 1 6, 8 and 11 
Ha Th alt g the nee 3 12 Song 
( t to f Hande Orator ) 
TENOR 
Ha Gentle air ‘ tr (“* Athalie "’) 
ries H, | I er weather,” in B flat 
B ARITONI 
4 Exercise Part 1, N 6, 11a > 
Fr. D The Sea Gi (No. 1 of Four Songs from 
Va ) 
BASS 
Wid His Name" (‘‘ The ra’) 
LONDON 


yoo 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


1913. 


SINGING—( continued) —- 
LOCAL CENTRE—ADVANCED GRADE. 
SOPRANO. 
PANSERON.—40 Vocal Exe rcises, Part 1, Nos. 15, 16 and 18 
Hanses Recit. : “Oh ! didst thou know ” 
. — Air: “‘ As when the dove ” 
_ Acis and Galatea 
A. C. Mackenziz.—“A Birthday,” Op. 17, No. és 
MEZZO. SOPR: ANO. 
icine anf Recit. “You see, my friends” 
, 1 Air: ‘ aunt to find the foe so near" } 
** Belshazzar 
Epwarp E.car.—“A chik / —, a 
INTRALTO. 
f Recit. "Or elt d with grief”) « 
HANDEL.— j Air: “Sweet rose and lil; i Theodora om 
NOR. 
ConconE.—25 Lessons, Nos. 3, 13, 18. - - 
Hi Rex it. * Stay, shepherd, stay” ) 
Hanpgt.— Air: “« Shepherd, what art thou pursuing” f 
“Acis and Galatea 
BARITONE. 
Bisa wed Recit.: ‘*’ Tis Dioclesian’s natal day” } 
ANDEL.— | Air: “Go, my faithful soldier, go” j 
“ Theodora 
BASS. 
. Recit. : “‘ Unjust reproach “ ~ 
HANDEL.— Air: “ Alcides’ aes in latest story’ } Hercules 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS—PRIMARY. 
MeENpDELssoun.—“ Evening Song” (No. 379, Novello’s School 
Songs) 
SCHOOL E XAMIN ATIONS— ELEMENTARY. 
BARITONE, 
PANSERON.—42 Exercises, Part 1, Nos. 3 and 5 
BASS. 
HaAnpEL.—Leave me, loathsome light (“‘ Semele ") 6 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS—HIGHER DIV ISION. 
SOPRANO. 
Concong.—s5o0 Lessons, Nos. 33 and 41 ee ‘ «o 8 6 
Rospert Franz.—‘* Widmung "(A Ded ication ) : _ nx 28 
TENOR. 


Nos. 2 and 7 

(“‘ Semele") Wovello's 12 
Oratorios) ? 
TONE. 


PANSERON.—Vocal Exercises, Part 1, 
Hanve..—‘* Where'er you walk” 

Songs for Tenor from Handel's 
BARI" 


Concx 40 L essons, Nos. 21 and 22 el 
C. H. » PARRY. —** Why so pale and wan’ 
BASS. 
Hanpe..—“ Tears such as tender fathers shed " (‘‘ Deborah ") 
CLASS-SINGING EXAMINATION. 
Tue ScuHoot Rounp Book (Book go, Novello's School nile 


Old Notation 


Tonic Sol-fa_ .. . , oe 6 


VIOLIN. 
LOCAL CENTRE—INTERMEDIATE GRADE. 


SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS, as required for these Examinations: 


HE Junior Viouinist, Book XIV. Edited by C. Egerton 
Lowe . se “ - 
A. H. Brewer.—Auf Wiederse ehen 
4. C. MAcKENzIE.—Saltarello from Six Pieces 


LOCAL CENTRE—ADV I aa ADE. 


Dont. » Exercises progressifs, Nos. 13 and 14 
SC HOOL EXAMINATIONS—PRIM ARY. 
Emu Krevuz.—First Steps for the Violin, Part 1 (pages 22 and 23) 
SCHOOL EX: AMINATIONS—ELEMENTARY. 
JHAurTMANN. natina No. 1 in C, Op. ro 
ORGAN. 
LOCAL CENTRE—ADVANCED GRADE. 
Basi. Harwoop.—P. stlude for Ascensiontide 
FRANK Bripce Adagio in E 
Bacu.—St. Ann's Fugue 
A. M. Goopuart.—Study in ] time ’ I 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS—LOWER DIVISION. 
STatner.—The Organ, Nos. 36 and 37 ‘ 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS—HIGHER DIVISION. 
SmMartT.—Two Trios, Be » 1 hg F , 1 6 
RHEINBERGER.— Mon , Op. 162, No. 4 1 6 
MENDELSSOHN, — Fugue ~- ym Sonata, No. 6 ¢ 
VIOLONCELLO. 
LOCAL CENTRE—INTERMEDIATE GRADE. 
Daviporr.—Romance sans paroles 
LOCAL CENTRE—ADVANCE D GRADE. 
MENDELSSOHN. —Sonata in D, Slow Movemer 


LIMITED. 








Anthes 


D 





(ON. 
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“ANTHEMS FOR ADV ENT 


A few more years shall roll Blair 
Almighty God, give us grace ‘s S. — esley 
*And God shall wipe away all tears Frederick R. Greenish 
*And He shall purify Handel 


J. Stainer 
King Hall 
Handel 

E. W. Naylor 
Oliver King 
J. Travers 
A. Borton 

J. Stainer 

M. Wise 

J. Stainer 
Ivor Atkins 
H. Woodward 
J. Stainer 

EK. H. Thorne 
Howard McLean, each 
Sternd oe Bennett 


And Jacob was left alone 
*And the Angel said unto her 
*And the glory of the Lord 

And there shall be signs 
*Arise, O Jerusalem 

Ascribe unto the Lord 
*Awake, awake, put on strength ‘ 
*Awake, awake, put on thy strength, O Zion 
Awake, put on thy strength ‘ 
*Awe ake, thou that sleepest 

Behold, I come quickly : 

Behold, the day is come ‘ H. 
Behold, two blind men ‘ 

Bel loved, now are we the sons of God. 
Blessed are they .. H. Blair and N. Ww. 
Blessed be the Lord God 

Blessed be the Lord God . S. Heap 
Blessed is He who cometh ; c Gounod 
2 . S. Wesley 
*Come and ~ us return (Two- - Anthem) A. Macfarren 
Day of anger, day of mourning 4 Gesncal 3d. ; Mozart 
“Day of wrath . . J. Stainer 
*Doth not wisdom cry .. R. Haking 
Drop down, ye heavens G, A. Macfarren 


slessed Li 








*Enter not into judgment T. Attwood 
Enter not into judgment * larke- Whitfeld 
Far down the ages now Arthur C. Edwards 
Far from their home ‘ H. H. Woodward 
For a small moment J. Stainer 
For the mountains shall depart L. Samson 
From the rising of the sun F, ‘ = Ouseley 
Give unto the Lord . C. Darnton 
“God hath appointed a day : . B. Tours 


, , Mendelssohn 
Sas R. Gaul and *E, V. Hall. each 
; .. A. Sullivan 

idour ‘ WwW. C rotch 
Mendelssohn 


*Grant us Thy peace 
Hark the glad sound 
*Hearken unto Me, My pe Dy 
He comes, but not in reg 
Henceforth when ye hear My voice 


zal splet 


*He that shall endure Mendelssohn 
nna G. A. Macfarren 

1a in the highest J. Stainer 

na to the Son *G. A. Macfarren and O. Gibbons, each 





Mendelssohn 
Charles Macpherson 
Thorne 


*How lovely are the messenger 
Ifa man die, shall he live again 
*In the beginning was the word E. H. 
It is high time 
It is high time to awake 
It shall come t ) pass 
I will look unto the Lord (Two- 
Let < ur he aie he joyful 

zht in darkness 
let me know mine et 
ord, let me know mine end 
Lord, what love have I 
Mine eyes lo k unto Thee 
! oul truly waiteth 
O Ado nai (O Lord and Ruler) 
O Clavis David (O Key of David) 


O Emmanuel (O Emmanuel) 
} 





part Anthem) 






} 





. Stainer 





O God, Thou art my God urcel 
O Jerusalem, look about thee Naylor 
O Lord Jesu ¢ “hrist -sley 
O Lord my God, I will exalt Thee . Nares 
O Oriens (O Dayspring) Stainer 
O Radix Jesse (O Root of Jesse) J. Stainer 
O Rex Gentium (O King and Desire) Stainer 
C Sapientia (O Wisdom) 1er 





O Thou, the central orb bon 
Our conversation is in heaven silbert 
Out of the deep H. Walford Davies, 4d. ; Martin 
*Praise His awful Name Spohr 
Prepare ye the way J. M. Crament 
“Prepare ye the way “G. M. Garrett 
Tidliies apenas H. Gadsby 
“Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Sion H. H. Woodward 
Rejoice in the Lord S. Reay, 14d. ; F. R. Statham 
Xejoice in the Lord *H. Purcell and John Redford, each 
Rejoice in the Lord alway A. R. Gaul 
*Rise up, arise : Mendelssohn 
“Seek ye the Lord C. Bradley 
“Seek ye the Lord J. F. Bridge and J. V. Roberts, eact 
Seek ye the Lord J. A. Bailey a H. Kinsey, each 
“Send out Thy light oe Ch. Gout 
“Sleeper s, wake, a voice is calling 


Swiftly the moments (Advent Litany) J. 3 
lhe grace of God th iat bringeth salvation 


The great day of the Lord is near ‘ 
The Lord will comfort Sion ° Hiles 
The night is far spent B. Steane and M. Smith, each 
: The night ts far spent. A.T.B. (or Two-part) M. B. Foster, ea. 
The Wilderness J. Goss and S. S. Wesley, each 
Think, good Jesu Mozart 
This is the re wd of Joh Orlando Gibbons 
Thou Judge of quick and dead S. S. Wesley 
Thy Word is a lanter H. Pur . 
To hee do I lift up my vul King Hall 
lurn Thee again, O Lord DP. Attwor 
tuthems marked thus * are t had in nic Sol-fa, va 
Loxpos NOVELLO AND COMPANY. 1 MITE 


D 
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. |MUSIC FOR ADVENT 
WATCH YE, PRAY YE 


(WACHET, BETET) 
A CANTATA 
CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 
IMPOSED BY 


| J. S. BACH. 


THORNE. 
AVELING. 


FOR SOLI, 


EpiTED By E. H. 
ENG.LIsH Version sy CLAUD E. 


Price One Shilling. 


ADVENT HYMN 
“IN LOWLY GUISE THY KING APPEARETH” 
FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS, WITH ORCHESTRAL 
ACCOMPANIMENT 


COMPOSED BY 


| R. SCHUMANN. 


TRANSLATED BY THE Rev. J. TROUTBECK, D.D. 


Price One Shilling. Words only, 7s. 6d. 


BLESSED ARE THEY WHO 
WATCH 





CANTATA FOR ADVENT 
FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS 
WITH 
HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 
[THE WORDS SELECTED FROM Hoy ScripTURE 
THE MUSIC COMPOSI \ 
HUGH BLAIR 
Price One Shilling and —— “_ Words y, 7S. 6d. per roo, 


THE TWO ADVENTS 
A CHURCH CANTATA 

HE WORDS SELECTED AND WR t BY THE 

Rev. E. W. BOWLING, MLA. 


GEORGE G. \RRE TT (Op. 23). 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Words y, 78. 6d. per rox 


‘BLOW YE THE TRUMPET IN 
ZION 


A CANTATA FOR 


WARW IC K 


| a ———————— 
| 


ADVENT 


JORDAN. 


COLLECTS 
SUNDAYS IN ADVENT 


THE 


FOR THE FIRST THREE 


S. S. WESLEY 


SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. 
GRACE, For 


HEMS BY 


1. ALMIGHTY 


» Solo 


GOD, O GIVE US 
and Chorus. 3d. 

2. BLESSED LORD. Fors.a.T.B. 2d. 
LORD JESU CHRIST. 


Chorus. 2d. 


Sopran 
> O 


J 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Lieve 
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‘Such settings as these cannot do otherwise than tend to popularise 


the Church Service.’ 


Musical Standard, June 6, 1891. 


Musical Times, April 1, 1891. 
“‘Admirably adapted to meet the requirements of the majority of | 
boirs and congregations. ** Deserve extensive recognition and use.”"— 
Musical News, September 4 and 25, 1891. 
Also rec 


POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC| 


J. H. MAUNDER. | 


Staff Toni 
Notation. Sol-fa. 
d i 


* Good, effective, easy, and dignified.” 





mmended by the Guardian, Church Times, &c., &c. | 


MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS. 


awake 








Anthe ( tia 
Carol—O in I € 1. 1. 
Two ( 1as Carol J 1. 
SERVICES. 
Service in G 1/6 1S. | 
Or, separately : | 
Te Deum 3d. ad. 
Benedicite, omnia Opera ad, 2d, 
Benedictus od, ad. 
Jubilate 3d. ad. | 
Office for the Holy Communion 8d. 6d. 
Pater Noster from the above ad. ad. 
Amen ditto rd. id, | 
Magnifi at and I 3d. 2d. | 
Service in Cuant Fors 1S. 8d. 
Or, separately : 
Te Deur , with Kyrie . 3d. 2d. 
Office for the Holy Communion : 6d. 4d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis : ‘ 3d. ed. | 
Te Deum in B flat oe ‘ 3d. ad, | 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in C (partly Unison) .. 3d. 14d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in D ‘ d ad, | 
ORGAN, | 
Voix Séraphique (for Recitals) ‘ ; 2/- | 
CHURCH CANTATA. 
Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use) ‘ 1/6 | 


London: Nove._to anp Company, Limited. 
COMPOSITIONS 
BY 
EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus.D. Cantas. 
ORGAN, 
Two Organ Sketch S. l. ne 
Two Short Piece 
Larghetto in F 
Pastorale i 2s. od . 
nda in G flat 1s. 6d - 
Second Set of Six Original Piece 
No. 7. Prelude in A ) 
Andante in F 5 eee 
». Adagio in D flat 1s. od 
ro. Andante | rale in G ’ 
t. Minuet and Trio fp oe » 
SS in A major — Gk « 
PIANOFORTE. 
Capri in E major .. ee 2s. od. net. 
Three Musical Sketches 
Entitled : Summer, Autumn, and Winter 23. od. 4, 
Gavotte in D ee en B Ct. » 
Romance and Mazurka s. od " 
ANTHEMS. 
Blessed be Thou (Harvest) d. 
D ( Do. ) Tonic Sol-fa 4d. 
O clap your hands (Harvest) qd. 
Thine, O Lord. Short Harvest Anthem ad. 
I was glad (Festival) d. 
D ( Do. ) Tonic Sol-fa ad. 
Sing to the Lord. Harvest Hymn 1d. 
Communion Services in E major. Four Voices. - - gd. 
Do. G. For Men's Voices only .. ae gd. 
London: Noveti 





AND Company, Limited. 


Performed at Westminster Abbey on July 16, at the 
special service for the 250th Anniversary of the Royal 


Society 


Just Pusuisuep. 


GREAT IS THE LORD 


For 


(PsaLm 
ANTHEM 


the Foundation or Commemoration of a Church, 
or for General Use. 


XLVIII.) 


COMPOSED BY 
EDWARD ELGAR 


(Op. 67). 


Price Eightpence. 


London: Novetito anp Company, Limited. 


Just Published. 


THE WANDERING JEW. 


A CANTATA 


For BARITONE SOLO, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA. 


Tue ENnGiisn Worps sy 


PAUL ENGLAND. 


THe Music sy 


FRIEDRICH HEGAR 
(Op. 34). 
Price Two Shillings. 


London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 


Just PuBLisHep. 


JAPPY CHAPPY 
\ CHILDREN’S MUSICAL PLAY 

In One Act. 

BY 
E. L. SHUTE. 
WITH MUSIC BY 
H. W. HEWLETT. 

Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


Words only, 


price Sixpence. 


London: Novet.to anp Company, Limited. 








T. 
Tue An 


Tue La 


May Day rs. od. | THe Miracies or Curist 


LonDon 


A‘ 





REDUCED PRICES. 
Mee Pattison’s Popular Cantatas. 


MARINER. Vocal Scor 
Tonic Sol-fa edition by Curwen & Sons. 


re 1s. 0 


CIENT 


vy or THE Last MINsTREI on 1s. 6d. 
Band Parts on hire from the Publishers. 
Cries. School Cantata ‘ 1s. od. 


Nove.t.to & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 
Just Published. 


TALOGUE 181.—MUSICAL THEORY, 


Esthetics, Philosophy, Pedagogics, Instrumentation, dictionaries, 


and social questions ALL RELATING ro MUSIC. 2,100 NUMBERS. 


I 


‘T wone 


Sooks on Music and Practical Music always purchased. 
LEO LIEPMANNSSOHN. ANTIQUARIAT. 
Beruin, SW. BERNBURGERSTR. 14. 


DEUM in F. Price 34. MAGNIFICAT and 
DIMITTIS in F. Price 3d. By A. Toaseé. 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 








C) | 


Inter: 


S] 


TH 


Price 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


>T MAS 


SOLI AND 
THE WORDS BY 


DAFFORNE 
rHE MUSIC BY 


HARRIS 


CHRIS 


FOR 
ROSE 


JULIUS 


Price One Shilling. Words only, 


BETHLEHEM 


ARRANGED BY 


THE WORDS WRITTEN AND 
E. CUTHBERT NUNN 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling 


}> 
ir 


Price Two Shillings ; 


FOR CHRISTMAS SERVICES, FE 
THE WORDS WRITTEN BY 
SHAPCOTT WENSLEY 
THE MUSIC FOR SOPRANO, TENOR AND 1 

HORUS AND ORGAN 


ASS SOLI 


COMPOSED BY 





Price One Shilling : 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 
String Parts, Wind Parts and Full Sc 


CHRISTMAS EVE 
FOR CONTRALTO SOLO, CHORUS AND 
ORCHESTRA 
COMPOSED BY 
NIELS W. GADE 


(Op. 40.) 


6s. 6d. : ore, MS. 


“ourpence. 


Price One Shilling ; Tonic Sol-fa, I 


CHRISTMAS SCENES 
FOR FEMALE VOICES. 
FREDERIC H. COWEN. 
Price Two Shillings ; Tonic Sol-fa, Ninepence. 


Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO A) 





CANT 


CHORUS 


THE WORDS AND HYMNS 


One Shilling 


STORY OF BETHLEHEM COMING OF 


HELEN 


MYLES B. 


THE 


FOR 


AND COMPANY, 


Price One Shilling 


ATA 


BETJEMANN 


SON. 


Five Shillings per Hundred. 


THE 


FOR SOPRANO, 


NATIVITY 
TENOR AND BASS SOLI, AND 


CHORUS 


FOR FOUR SOLO VOICES AND CHORUS 
Interspersed with Hymns to be sung by the Congregation 
With Hymns to be sung by the Congregatio 
SELECTED AND THI 


SED BY 


COMPO 


THOMAS ADAMS. 


; Tonic Sol-fa, Eightpenc 
l. per 100, 


Words only, 7s. 6d. 


Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 
THE THE 
THE KING 


VOICES 
SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS 
WORDS BY 


MARION 


MUSI¢ 


BURNSIDE 


FOSTER. 


JOHN E. WEST. 
and Sixpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Ninepence. Price One Shilling and Sixpence ; Tonic S 
Kightpence. 
per 100 


Words only, 5s. } 


HOLY CHILD 


SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS SOLI, 
CHORUS AND ORGAN 


OMPOSED BY 


THOMAS ADAMS 


Tonic Sol-fa, Sixper 


Words miy, 7 


YULE-TIDE 


COMPOSED 


THOMAS ANDE RTON. 


und Sixpence. 


Price One Shilling < 
sloth, qilt, 3s. 


Paper board 


LIMITED. 
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COMPOSITIONS 


BY 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


LADE IN A MINOR ( 


String Parts, 4s. 6d 


ADE IN D mINok ( 


ymmplete 7s. 6d. Fu 


\rrangements, 


each Number 


Military Band Arr 


rine, and Tria 
t N 
No. 4, 48 i 
Dance (Sche ) 
5 g Pa } 
Op. 44). | F 
g Part 
I aL M 
I I 
I 
5 g Pa 
I I 
St I 
4 (s 
5 I 
i Da 
| 
M 
S Pa 
E I 
I 
I 
| } 
$ } © 
uM I 
’ ' 
Pp 
I 
s Lo 
yp 


ORCHESTRA. 


Op. 33). For full Orchestra 


Wind Parts, ros. gd. Full Score 


Op. 4). For Violin and Orchestra. 
Full Score and Wind Parts, MS 


Waxtzes (Op. 22) 


r Smal! Orchestra, 
mplete 7s. 

plete r2s. Full Score (Full Orchestra) 

Score (Small Orchestra) complete, MS 


Quintets, for Pianoforte and Strings 


s Separate String Parts, 6d. each. 


r Full Orchestr 





(Op. ) 
S Wind Parts, MS. 
W I I S MS 
a ea) 
I ‘ \W P Ms 
( ( 
I 5 W MS 
S \ MSs 
S iW P MS 
I D 
I k EN 
W I Ms 
H oO N 
I k S M 
W M 
‘ oO . Sui } 
\ I MS 
M | M 
A \ O ) 
\ I MS 
{ tt) e for I Or 
W Parts. MS 


LONDON: NOVELLO 


ymplete 6s. Wind 
Wind Parts for 


zement, by Dan Goprrey, Jun., 15s. 


For String Orchestra, Tam- 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


s. d. 
BALLADE IN D MINoR 
- 6 
Four CHARACTERISTIC WALTZE 
1 Vase BontmMienNe 
Vase Rustiovr 
VALSE DE LA REIN# 
4. VALSE MAUREsSQu! 
Four Novetretten. No. 1, in A; No. 2, in C;: No. 3, in 
A minor; No. 4, in D each 
Hemo Dance, SCHERZO 
Ipyi 
Nexo, IncipENTAL Music 
Eastern DANce 
INTERMEZz0 (Singing Girls’ Chorus) 
¢ PRELUDE 
First ENTR'ACTE 


Seconp Enrr’acte (Poppzxa) 


HEMIENNE 
VALSE RuSTIQUE 
VALSE DE LA REINE 


4. VALSE MAURESOUE 
INCIDENTAL M 
EASTERN DANCE 


(Singing Girls’ Cl s) 


PROCESSIONAL MARCH 
I r ENTR'ACTE 


Seconp Enrr’acte (Poppxa) 


Surre or Four Pieces 





1. PRELUDE 3 Eastern DANCE. 
INTERMEZZO s Frxace (First Enrr'acre) 
Ovi t HE S HIAWATHA 
SCENES FROM AN EvErRYDAY ROMANCE 
Souk PRELUDE 
Sy VARIA w AFRICA A 
ORGAN. 
M (* The Village Organist Book 12) 
Kiecy (° The Village Organist Book 15) 
Anterra ( The Village Organist Book 16) 


th 4 


AND 


COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 








Si 
BON-B 
oO 

Tor 


‘ 


w 


ENDY! 
ar 
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COMPOSITIONS 


BY 


S. COLERI 


DGE-TAYLOR 


(VOCAL). 


CANTATAS. 


ATONEMENT, THE (Op. 53). A Sacred Cantata for Soli, 
Chorus and Orchestra. The words written by ALicE 
PARSONS. ‘ 

Paper boards, 4s. Cloth, gilt, 5s. Vocal Parts, rs. 6d. each. 

Full Score and 


Price 

Words, 25s. per roo. String Parts, 19s. 
Wind Parts, MS. 

BLIND GIRL OF CASTEL-CUILLFE, THE (Op. 43). Cantata 
for Soprano and Baritone Soli, Chorus, and Orchestra. 
The Poem translated from the Gascon of Jasmin, by 
H. W. Loncrettow. Revised Edition. 

Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. 

6d. per roo. 


Price 
Vocal Parts 1s. each. 
Full 


Paper Boards, 3s. 


Words only, 7s. String Parts, res. 


Score and Wind Parts, MS. 
BON-BON SUITE (Op. 
The Words by THomas Moore. 

Tonic Sol-fa, rs. String Parts, 7s. 6d. 300k of Words, 

38. per roo. Full Score and Wind Parts, MS. 
ENDYMION’S DREAM (Op. 6s). 

and Tenor Soli, Chorus, and Orchestra. 

C. R. B. Barretr. Price oe oe ee 

Tonic Sol-fa, 9d. String Parts, 7s. Full Score and Wind 
Parts, MS. 

BLANE A Rhapsody of 

Mezzo-Soprano Solo, Chorus, and Orchestra. 


68). Baritone Solo, Chorus, and 


Orchestra. Price 


A Cantata for Soprano 
Words by 


MEG the Sea for 


The Words 


(Op. 48). 


written by RopertT BuCHANAN. Price ee - 
Tonic Sol-fa, gd. Vocal Parts, 1s. 6d. each. Words only, 
5s. per roo. String Parts, 7s. Full Score and Wind 
Parts, MS. 
SCENES FROM LONGFEI.LOW'S “SONG Oo! 
HIAWATHA” (Op. ). For Soprano, Tenor, and 
Baritone Soli, Chorus, and Orchestra. Price, complete 


ards, 48. Cloth, gilt, 5s. Tonic Sol-fa, 2s. Vocal 


Paper Be 


Parts, each. Book of words, with Analyses by 
J. Bennerr and A. J. JAEGER, 1s. Words only, ros. per 
roo. Full Score, 63s. 

SEPARATELY FROM THE ABOVE: 
1. HIAWATHA’S WEDDING-FEAST (Op. 30, No. 1). 


Cantata for Tenor Solo, ¢ 1 Orchestra. Price 


Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Vox 


per 100. String Parts, 8s. 6d. 


horus, anc 
Parts, 1s. each, 
Wind Parts, 22s. Full 


Words, by 


Words only, 5s. 


Score, 25s. Vocal Score, Germa 


FERDINAND 


FREILIGRATT, 3 marks. 
THE DEATH O}! 


Cantata for 


MINNEHAHA (Op. 


Soprano and 


30, No. 2). 


Baritone Soli, Chorus, and 


Orchestra, Price 


Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Vocal Parts, 1s. each. Words only, 5s. 
per roo. String Parts, 7s.6d. Wind Parts, 21s. 6d. Full 
score, 255. 

- HIAWATHA’S DEPARTURE (Op. No. 4). 


Cantata for Soprano, Tenor, and Baritone Soli, Chorus, 


and Orchestra. Price 


Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. each. Words only, 7s. 6d. 


Wind 


Vocal Parts, 1s. 


per 10 String Parts, 12s. 6d. Parts, 348. 6¢ 


Full Score 


r s 


TALE OF OLD JAPAN, A. For Soli, Chorus, and Orchestra. 


The Poem by ALrrep Noves. Price 
Paper boards, 3s. Cloth, gilt, 4s. Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. 6d. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. Vocal Parts, rs. each. String 


Parts, 11 a. Full Score and Wind Parts (on hire only). 


LONDON : 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 


6 


6 


SONGS. 
As THE MOON’S SOFT SPLENDOUR (Op. 37, No. 5). (SHELLEY). 
For Contralto or Baritone ‘ 
37, No. 3). 


3LOOD-RED RING HUNG ROUND THE Moon, A (Op. 37 
(Barry Dane.) For Contralto = na - ‘ 
Canoe Sone (Op. 37, No.2). (IsapgELLACRAWFoRD). In D flat 
and F. a ow - es “ ms ‘a 
EL&ANorE (Op. 37, No 6). (Eric MacKay). In D, B flat, and A. 
ull Score and Orchestral Parts in D and A only, MS... 
Drinking Song, from 


GREAT IS HE 


** Ulysses. 


WHO FI THE 
For Tenor 


SED MIGHT. 

H1awaTuwa's VISION. Dramatic Scena for Baritone. From 
**Hiawatha’s Departure.” English and German Words. 
Full Score, 4s. Orchestral Parts, MS. 

O SET THE SAILS. 


From “‘ Ulysses.” For Tenor 


Stx American Lyrics (Op. 45). (Contralto or Baritone) : 
1. O THOU, MINE OTHER, STRONGER PART 
. O PRAISE ME NOT 
HER LOVE +s 
4. THE DARK EVE HAS LEFT US 
s. O SHIP THAT SAILEST ‘ - 
6. BEAT, BEAT, DRUMS. Full Score and Orchestral Parts, 
MS. ae as 
OnAWAY! AWAKE, BELOVED! From “ Hiawatha’s Wedding- 
Feast" (Op. 30, No.1). For Tenor. String Parts, 2s. 
Wind Parts, Full Score, 5s. ‘ 
Sons or THE Sea. (SaroGint Narpvu). In F minorand E minor. 
Full Score and Orchestral Parts in F minor, MS 


s. 6d. 


Sovut’s Expression, Tue (Op. 42). Four Sonnets by EvizaBetu 
BARRETT BrowninG. Contralto. Price 
1. The Soul's Expression; 2. Tears ; 
Full Score and Orchestral Parts, MS. 
COME. For ** Hiawatha’s 
Departure. English and German Words Full Score, 
3s. 6d. Orchestral Parts, MS. 


. Grief: 4. Comfort. 


SPRING HAD Soprano. 


SWEET EVENINGS COME AND GO, LOVE (Op. 37, No. 4). (GEORGI 
Evtor). In F and B flat 
LOVE ME YET (Op. 37, 
In G minor and B minor - 
DUET. 


aS Moore). Sopran 


ANTHEMS AND SERVICE. 


BREAK FORTH INTO JOY 


You’. No. 1). (Ronert Brownrnc). 


EVE (Tu and Ter 


By THE WATERS OF BanyLon. Tonic Sol-fa, 1 





Ix Tues, O Lorp, Have It MY TRUST. Tonic Sol-fa, 14d 
LiFT UP YOUR HEADs. Tonic Sol-fa, 1« 

Now LATE ON THE SABBATH DAY. Tonic Sol 

O VE THAT LOVE THE Lorp. Tonic Sol-f 

Tue Lorp ts mys GTH 

Tre Deum. Int 

Benepictvus. In I 

Jupitate. In 1 

MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMI In I 


PART-SONGS, &c. (S.A.T.B. 





By THE E SEASHORE. Sol-fa, 1d. 
EVENING Srar, Tut 
Lee-S Ee, Tue. Sol-fa, 14d 
I ! HEARKEN TOME. Epilogue (From ‘“* Meg Blane”) 
SEA-DRI (Op. 69.) RI \ I Voices Sol-f 44 
SonG or P ERPINI Sol-fa 
WHISPERS OF SUMMEE 
PART-SONGS FOR FEMALE AND 


BOYS’ VOICES. 


ENCINCTURED WITH A TWINE 

From E GREEN HEART ¢ HE WATERS, (From ‘ Ulysses 
Sol-fa, 14 

Pixies, THe. S 


WHAT CAN LAMBKINS Do, Sol-fa 
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“ary a 4 “i = S.A.T.B., Unaccompanied or Accompaniment 
M l X E | ) \ O I CU E S ( ad lié, where not otherwise indicated ). 
Ang E. Elgar 4d. - nit 1g Song (arr. by Brahms) . German Folk-song 
Autumn S \ B. Luard-Selby 14d. y bonnie lass she smileth E. German 
Be gue Phe ed) 4. Sullivan i uM soul would drink those echoes (8 we. A. Cc. Mackenzie 
Beside tt iver (Op N ) A. Jensen ad §News from Whydah 3alfour Gardiner 
Black Monk, The (a y Rutland Boug ; 3d. Night softly falling .. G, Lewin 
Bring me a pe 3d. Nocturne, A F. H. Cowen 
Cargoe d. North er South (Op. 59, No. 1) Schumann 
ch ire ( Phe ( yh. C8 ) 3d. Otender sleep. ° M. F. Phillips 
Chloe " y prude ad. One with eyes ~ fairest . Granville Bantock 
Cor the I er (Op N ) 3d. sOur Island Ho os Eaton Faning 
Come ( y J. C. Bridge) Folk-song 3d. Out of the dz wrkne ss (8 parts) . . Granville Bantock 
$Comrade g nope (arr. by Percy E, Fletcher) A. Adam 2d, Out of the silence (8 parts) G. Rathbone 
Cr g I C. Lee Williams ed. Out upon it at . H. H. Parry 
Cr keen Law I (arr. by Granville Bantock) Irish Air | Phillida flouts me.. a . Lee Williams 
David of t Wi R ( by H. Evans) Welsh Air i Phyllis the fair (arr. by E. L. Bainton) Sc sae Folk-song 
Death, the reaper (Op. 75, N 6) Schumann 1 Pride of youth, The John E, West 
D Gray (arr. by C. Macpherson) Scotch Air Prithee, why . C. H. H. Parry 
for Cuchulain (arr. by Granville Bant ck) Irish Air 3d Proud Maisie H. Balfour Gardiner 
me H. Cowen 14d Qui Vive! A. C, = ackenzie 
S. Coleridge-Taylor 1) Rest comes at eve (Op. 28, No 6) A. Jensen 
) M. F. Phillips ed. Sleeping .. E. ‘German 
E. Elgar 6d. §Snow, yuo E. Elgar 
for Kir Percy E. Fletcher 6d. Song of evening, A .P. Pitt 
Captai \ F. Hegar 3d. Song of Fic nnu sala, The (arr. by Granville Bantock) Irish Air 
7, No. 2) Schumann 3d. Song of love's coming, A ‘ . Mackenzie 
> (6 parts) E. E Igar 6d. Song of Proserpine Ss. Coleridge- Taylor 
he 'R. Somerville 14d. | §Soul of the world (“St Cecilia's Day > ss Purcell 
The (Ace ied) Hubert Bath 1. Spirit of night (8 parts) ‘ ‘ . Granville Bantock 
H. A. Smith 14d. Stage Coach, The H. Balfour Gardiner 
.. E. German Storm, The (Op. 67, No. 4) Schumann 
John E. West 14d. Sweet day, so cool E. German 
In the si West arts) Granville Bantock 4d. Sweet day, so cool c. “H. H. Parry 
Joan tot lay] (arr. by J. C. Bridge) olk-song 3d. Three Knig Ti E. German 
June F. H. Cowen 3d. | §Threes hips, The “Colin Taylor 
K ed heart C. Lee Williams ‘ 7 hre rstle sings The M. Meyer-Olbersleben 
King of Thule, The (Op. 67, N Schumann 3d. ‘ : T. W. Stephenson 
Kitt f Coleraine (arr. by C. H. Lloyd) Irish Air ed. ght (8 ‘parts) C. Lee Williams 
Lee Shore. 7 : ae Coleri ivl od When Sunday s bells did chime ‘—~ Sitt 
Lep I G vill 4d. When the tendrils deck the vine (Op. 28, No. 4) Jensen 
Love " ‘ When you sing “Huber Bath 
I y (( N y( | E. W ) r4d. Whispers of Summer "Ss C oleridge- Taylor 
§M t t The (‘* Caractacus "’) 6d Who rides for the King as Somerville 
Men Hariech (a y Rutland Boughton) Wel o d. Winter is past, The (arr. by E. L. Bainton) — Scotch Folk-song 
Merry time of May e (ar vB ms) German Folk-song 3d. Wrong not, sweet ——— +e oe > H. H. Parry 
Mi € se A. C. Mackenzi d. Young May Mo The (arr. by C. H. Lloyd) Irish Air 
Y J T.T.B.B., Unaccompanied or Accompaniment ad /ié, 
M ALI \ OICE > ( where r Page licated 4 
Ale (Hut llaby (Op. 49, No. 4) (arr. by John E. — Brahms 
I ( Mad Dog, the. ee: (A. T.B.B. - Cc. H. H. Parry 
i I H ) A.) B.) Marching (Op. 41, No. 4) (Humorous) , Brahms 
Du ( ) A. Nig ht Ma rch, The (Op. 62, No.1) .. . Schumann 
k ( y T. F. D ) ( Orpheus. Humorous (A.T.B.B.) . H. H. Parry 
Eve s Pibroch of Donuil Dhu .. on * Gra nvilie Bantock 
Fe S G Sailor's return, The P. E. Fletcher 
G tate, T G Softly fall the Sane ee ES Hatton 
He r f ( . Soldier, rest . A. Somervell 
Hy H I tde Rillé 4d. z of Freedom (Op. 62, No. 2) . . Schumann 
Lai ( " Granville Bantock 4d That very wise man. Humo yrous (A. T.B. B.).. C. H. H. Parry 
I \ H. | Button) G I song l There was an old man. Humorous(T. (or A.) T.B.B.) 
I I H. } I ) S » Air d A. H. Brewer 
I } I I ) ) 4. H. Brewer United are we (Op. 41, No. 2).. “- Brahms 
Le Brinley Richards 4d. §Viking Song ‘ a Harrison 
I l J E. West) (7. (or A.) T.8.B.) Walpurga (Op. 30) Hegar 
G 1 Folk-song 3d. Ware, Wire ! as . - “ ‘ "Lee Williams 
I f I N ) Schumar ad. Winter is gone, The (arr. by R. Vaughan Williams) 
I ) I k 6 English Folk-song 
re?) ; 4 “ie Ge THREE-PART (S.S.A.) and with Accompaniment 
I EMALE \ OICES ( where not otherwise indicated ). 
Annie Laurie r. by C. Macpherson) Scotch Air 1 Maiden of t ‘Fleur de Lys” (arranged, unaccomp.) 
i f H ey ( The W. Wolstenholme 6d A. Sydenham 
I Kk. Germa 1 Me I (Op. 69, N (5 parts unaccomp.) Schumann 
I 4 C, Ma O I M ( mp.) ‘ P. E. Fletcher 
( J. Harr . Pixie The es S. Coleridge-Taylor 
I S. Reay Queen of the heavens (Op. 37, No. 3) (4 parts) Brahms 
. E. Fle er Khyme of the four birds, The A. C. Mackenzie 
I I A.C. Mackenzie 3d. River King, The (Op. 91, No. 3) (4 apchecmesamany fg ee om 
Jj. 1 ter ! See, see what a wonde | smile (4 parts unaccomp.) Col 
Fk ‘ er laylor 3d i ye praises (Op. 37, No. 2) (4 parts) 
i J. Ireland ° Slee tle ( ) (4 parts unaccomp.) Coli 
t I é r 5 A (arra l) ‘ ° 
} N ) | fall t des of evening (arranged, unaccomp.) 
I N 1 f \ A. © 3B 
t J. Ir nd 1 f the Er c César 
A. H. Brewer J Spr Song, A (arranged) © 
( I t 1 tars of the Summer ni, ht (2 parts) 
H.A 1 There is a garden in her face (2 parts) ] 
“ t p.) ( Taylor Three Fishers, The (4 parts unaccomp.) Ww. Ww oun Ime 
. » 1 To B mS s< se P. Bowie 
4) ¢ Brahm rAd What n lambkins do? S Coleridg 2e- laylor 
I I he rAd Ve banks and braes (2 parts) A. M. Richardson 
§ Orchestral A mnaniment. 


LONDON : 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LiMiTED, 





S OCTAVO EDITION OF PART-SONGS. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE 


TWELVE SKETCHES FOR 


FREDERIC 


IN FOUR 


H. 


BOOKS. 


THE 


MONTHS 


PIANOFORTE 


COWEN 


Prick Two SHILLINGS EACH. 


CONTENTS : 


Book I. 


January. Lullaby for the New Year. 
February. (St. Valentine) Flirtations. 
March. Boreas. 


Book 2. 


April. In Springtime. 
May. Italian Serenade. 
June. Birds. 


July. 
August. 
September. 


October. 
November 


December. 





Book 3. 
Butterflies. 
Mid-day Reverie 
Harvest Hymn. 


Book 4. 


Autumn Evening Song. 
Civic Procession in the Olden Time. 


Christmas Morn. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiITep. 


NOW ISSUED AS A NET BOOK. 


TECHNIQUE 


AND 


EXPRESSION 
PIANOFORTE PLAYING 


BY 


. a oe , or r 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 

| 

EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

In the course of my experience as a teacher of the pianoforte, an 
experience extending over many years, certain ideas have from time to 
time suggested themselves to me which have proved useful—to myself, 
as enabling me to express more clearly that which I desired my pupils to 
understand, and to my pupils, as tending to facilitate their « omprehensior 


of the various difficulties they have had to « unter, at the same time 





‘cading them to perceive the most practical means of overcoming them, 
and thus accelerating their general rate of progress. 


These suggestions relate to both the mechanical and intellectual sides 


f the study of pianoforte-playing, or briefly, to Tech ique and 
Expression, the chief matters implied by the first of these terms being 
the production of various qualities of tone, the choice of suitable 
fingering, and the best methods of attacking certain difficulties ; while 


the second, which may perhaps be 1 aptly designated the means of 





expression, mcluce rhythm, phrasing, variety, and gradation of tone, 


the use of the pedal 


WITH NUMEROUS MUSICAL EXAMPLES FROM THE | 
WORKS OF THE GREAT MASTERS. 


5, ef catera, 


Price, Crorn, Girt, Five SHiciinGs. 


London: Novetito anp Company, Limited. 


An important 


and popular Organ Primer is the adoption of the now universally 
recognized system f 1.2.3.4.5 which is here 
substituted f he olde 1.2. 3-4.—in all cases where 
fingering is marked 

In the explana tory rti f k ty er 
taken of efly mentioning one or two of th < lad 
and improvements to the i iment w h have be 

ince the was fir 

Bearing in m that the Author's m was t ssist, in as 
c eam S pos t ” ps of gan student, 
the Editor has refrained from g any I exercises or 
pieces to those which were already given. Butt fa 
few extra fingering a phrasing marks seeme sary here 
and re, a five neces, the laying-out of 

ie tw ’ t us been re re eare 
the pla eye by un s of a shat n ving 

The a able explanat s r s the Tubular. 
Pneumatic a Klectr is have be . y Mr. L. 
Simon, of Messrs. No X Be Lr 

Price Two S 
Paper Boards, Two Shillings and Sixpenc 


Just Published 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION 
THE ORGAN 
JOHN STAINER. 


EDITED BY JOHN E. WEST. 


f 


feature of the present Edi 


London: 








NoVELLO AND COMPANY, 








Limited. 
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Propucep aT THE Hererorp Musica Festiva. BIRMINGHAM 


ODE ON THE NATIVITY] |S varanen TES 
pene | THE MUSIC MAKERS 


WILLIAM DUNBAR 
si aia eal ODE 
ARTHUR O'SHAUGHNESSY 
SET TO MUSIC 
C. HUBERT H. PARRY. sited i —_ 
CONTRALTO SOLO, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


BY 


FOR SOPRANO SOLO, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA | 


BY 


Price Two Shillings. | - é ™ - 
new Denk, 0h Cahe. EDWARD ELGAR. 
(Op. 69.) 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


String Parts, 7s. (/# the Press); Wind Parts and Full Score, MS. 


Paper Boards, 3s.; Cloth, 4s. ; Vocal Parts, 1s. each ; Tonic Sol-fa, rs. 6d. 


rHE TIMES. eS ee 


} t ™ "= = 
vegmepesese.tt| FIFINE AT THE FAIR 
h sets the tone of the whole and 4 “ p “4 ya 
trong personality brimming over with 
ging phrases of the ‘* Rorate cozli desuper " begun by 
taken up by the choir carry on the feeling and 
is continuously woven out of these and similar 


It isa very happy work, full of a fres 








(A Defence of Inconstancy.) 


AN ORCHESTRAL DRAMA 





| 
. | 
$s majesty in the call to the heavenly powers— | 
and dominations to worship the Saviour, intimate | With a Prologue 
uppeal of the soprano solo, ‘* Sinners, be glad and | —_om pe oe 
lo,” he later stanzas calling upon all Nature in turn are (AFTER BROWNING.) 
| with delightful suggestions of poetic feeling. COMPOSED BY 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 











Sir Hubert Parry has given us a legitimate successor to “‘ The Blest ’ “TY > on . 
Pair of Sirens . « « Dunbar's poem consists of six stanzas, each | MINIATURE SCORE. 
followed by the refrain “‘ Et nobis Puer natus est,” or nearly so. A lovely | Price Five Shillings. 
eer needs + gnomes oe bes vtec pe a M4 > Be poet Cpa - , Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
qutsncted the liveliness hom Dunhar's verses sn Parry, none whe could | Orchestral Parts, 355 
have maintained as well as struck the true note of healthy geniality, and | ey oom 
naintained it so homogene e who could have done this with a London: Novetto aANp Company, Limited. 
n marked indivi \ There is much that is beautiful for 
the soprir loist, on this occasion Mis Ada F rrest, but nothing so] vely Just PusitisHep. 
us the app t st e x l hi 
f the refr i the fhiith st i tr 





Milt y's tile exane | e at by = i prs : gamed ‘We | VARCI | RHAPS¢ yDY 
are likely to hear far more of the Ode than of any of the immediately - 
: - “ ~~ (On OrtGrxnaL THEMES). 


previous compositions by Sir Hubert Parry, and I, for one, will gladly | 

be among the lister ever called upon, for it isa work of sublime , 

a gt v alled uy itisa work of sublime FOR FULL ORCHESTRA 
es \ 





STANDARD wigs 


It is difficult to decide which t dmire more, the fidelity with which | EDWARD GERMAN. 











the composer repeatedly selects the same method to express his thoughts, 
or the ease with which he develops his subject and elaborates his 
There some good eight-part writing, FULL SCORE. 
‘ e chorus in the final section is of characte | 
t : timately develops intoa powerful climax, w - ; ™ , 
ve ni t t t n f Pro pue t est e | Price ‘Twelve Shillings and Sixpence. 
ft | 
MORNING POST. | London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 
There is nothing my te r diffuse the mus rhe simple | . = = 
esign adopted ws the ha f experience Anything ornate would Just PuBLisHep. 
ee f keeping wit ue ture of the poem. The customary —__ 
resource of the composer Is er yed with full effe TCemwetit noe nah so 
x f Sir Hubert P p vocal music that ~ V7 » TV T 
. 1 indis 9 ~ ty SYMPHONY No. 2 
sie the y tro IN E FLAT 
\ " t ‘ p : 7 a _ 
e turbe ghout the w Some br FOR FULL ORCHESTRA. 
e cl P ral | ge in Sir Huber 
1 ar is a COMPOSED BY 
as " x bet . r * . 
ratif The EDWARD ELGAR 
wry! ‘ e of (Op. 63) 
STAR ARRANGEMENT FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO 
" BY 
l € 1a e text an 
It} ce of SIGFRID KARG-ELERT. 
xe “ t e over 
i f in the — 
4 € ! The > . 
Se ~ be, P 7 ; i Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 
‘ ‘ em Ie Ss t 


Arrangement for Pianoforte Duet (/n the Press). 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. { London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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\ GREAT 


AND ENTIRELY NEW 


SERI] 


42 


S 0 


MASTE RPIECES or 


GENERAL 


Size, 9 12, 


Each volume contains a choice selection « 


E DITOR, E. 


the favourite size 


HATZ 


of the finest music. 


F MUSIC 


BOOKS. 


MUSIC 


ZFELD. 


for the Piano. 


Each volume is by the greatest living authority, and the text is illustrated. 
Each volume is artistically bound in stiff boards. 
Each volume has as frontispiece the best portrait of the musician. 


There is no other series extant in which an appreciation and criticism of the musician’s work is 
illustrated by examples of the music which can be performed at the piano. 


The First Six 
BEETHOVEN 

MENDELSSOHN 

SCHUMANN 

MOZART 

TSCHAIKOWSKY 

WAGNER 


Contributors of forthcoming volumes include: 
Mackenzie, ( 


I. J. Paderewski, Henry Davey, Sir A. C. 


In prospect of an enormous demand 
the volumes are issued at 


Lonpon: T. C. & JACK, 


By 
By 
By 
By 
By 
By 


Sir 


Sir C. 
reo. H. 


1/6 


Volumes now ready :— 
Professor F. 
FREDERIC COWEN. 
Professor LANDON RONALD. 
Sir FREDERIC COWEN. 
Professor LANDON RONALD. 
Professor F. CORDER, 


Hubert H. 


Clutsam, and others. 


net 
volu 


67, Long Acre, W.C., and Edinburgh ; 


CORDER, F.R.A.M. 


F.R.A.M. 


Parry, Sir Charles Stanford, 


per 
me. 


and all Booksellers 





ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


FOR THE 


ORGAN 


COMPOSED BY 


ALFRED HOLLINS. 


No. No. 

1. Allegretto grazioso. 7. Concert Rondo. 

2. Andante in D. 8. Grand Cheeur, No. 1. 
3. Benediction Nuptiale. | g. Grand Cheeur, No. 2. 
4. Bridal March, | ro. Intermezzo in D flat. 
5. Communion. 11. Spring Song. 


6. Concert Overture in C minor. 12. Triumphal March, 


Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 


Cloth, ros. 


London : Limited. 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


ORGAN 


COMPOSED BY 


NovELLo AND COMPANY, 


W. WOLSTENHOLME. 
No. No. 
1. Allegretto in E flat. 7. Finale in B flat. 
2. Allegretto in A flat. 8. Le Carillon. 
3. Andantino. 9. Meditation. 
4. Canzona. 10. Minuet and Trio. 
5. Caprice. 11. Romanza. 


6. Fantasia in E. 12. The Seraph's Strain. 
Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 

Cloth, ros. 
Limited. 


London: NoveELLo anp Company, 


PIECES 


FOR THE ORGAN 


| SEVEN 


THEODORE 


r. PRELUDE 


3) MARCIETTA 


London : 





ALEXANDRE 


}1. OFFERTOIRE 
2, WEDDING MARCH 
3. BERCEUSE 


/ 


London: 


COM 


Cx 


2. CANTILENE RELIGIEUSE 


SE EVE N 
FOR THE 


{POSED BY 


DUBOIS. 


\NTENTS : 
4. INTERLUDE 
5s. PRIERE 
| 6. POSTLUDE CANTIQUE 


7- MARCHE-SORTIE. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


NovettLo anpD Company, Limited. 


PIECES 
ORGAN 


COMPOSED BY 


GUILMANT. 


CONTENTS: 


NovELLo anp Company, 


| 4. MINUETTO 
| 5s MARCHE TRIOMPHALE 
| 6. POSTLUDE 


7. FANTAISIE SUR DEUX MELODIES ANGLAISES. 


| 
| Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 
} 


Limited. 








THE 


O0go 


Just PusuisHep 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 


a | 


No. I. | 
SEVEN 
CHORALE PRELUDES | 


BY 


C. HUBERT H. 


(New Sr 


PARRY. | 











Price Three Shillings and Sixpence | 
( TENTS: 
} e Pre ’ Dundee.” 
Ch e Pre » “* Rockingha 
» € e Pre S. S. Wesley's ‘‘ Hampto 
a e Pre 1 The “Old rogth 
. e Pre ** Melcombe.’ 
a. & e Pre “*Christe Redemptor omnium. 
. a Pre “St. Ann's. 
lon: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
. | 
Just Pustisnen. 


COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 


EDWIN H. LEMARE. 


Newly added Numbers. s. d. 
The Que . (No. 31. Original Compositions) 1 6 
Rustic Scen -- (No. 32. ” 20 
Carillon -- (No 33. om 90 ) xr 6 
Chant Séraphique - (No. 34. a 9° ) :r 6 
Communion (“ Peace "’) (No. 35. - ” r 6 
Summer Sketches (Daw The Bee; Cuckoo; Twilight; 
Evening.) . (No. 40. Recital Series) 2 6 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


RECITAL 
SERIES OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS | 


FOR THE ORGAN 





EDITED BY 


EDWIN H. LEMARE. | 


No. —__—— 


4 Ré A Felix Corbett 2 
42 M I \ ) Alfred Hollins 2 
4 i Bernard Johr r 
44 J J E. West 2 
4 2 H Turner 


ORGAN SONATA No. 2, 
BASIL HARWOOD. 
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Just PuBLIsHED 


SLOW MOVEMENTS 


FROM 
SONATAS 
FOR THE ORGAN 


COM 


Fr. MENDELSSOH 


SED BY 


N-BARTHOLDY. 
Edited by JOHN E. WEsT. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 





: NOVELLO anp Company, Limited. 


Just PusutsHep. 


Introduction, Air with Variations. 





“M 


. ALLA MARCIA 


TROIS IMPRESSIONS. Op 


*/COM 


and Finale Fugato 
FOR THE ORGAN 
E BUNNETT. 
Price Two SHILLINGS NET, 


OVELLO AND Company, Limited. 


SHORT POSTLUDES 
FOR THE 


ORGAN. 


GRAND CH(ZUR : Thomas Adams 
W. G. Alcock 
Hugh Blair 
William Faulkes 
Myles B. Foster 
John E. West 


SIEGESLIED 

POSTLUDE ° ; 
CONCLUDING VOLUNTARY 
POSTLUDE 


Price Two Shillings. 


[POSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 


SIGFRID KARG-ELERT. 


Pp. 72:- € 
1. Harmonies du Soir . e 
2. Clair de Lune e 
3. La Nuit , © 
CHACONNE AND FUGUE TRILOGY, WITH 
CHORAL (2 Trumpets, 2 Trombones, 2 Tubas 
Ti i, lam-tar 1 Piatti ad i4.). Op. 7 
Or = a a 
Wi Parts, & ‘ © 
FIRST SONATINA in Ar r. Op. 74 6 
t he ASS€ e of the finest works in modern organ literature. 
t movement ract yi 5 ta form. The development 
¥ ence leading into the 
The w movement the nature of a cha e, is beautiful anc 
t A br tc za le to an excit troduction to a most 
t ef f tor ). Afterw the comy 
war u ‘ the fugue, unw Jing 
it we re 1 I uficent Coda belatting 8 
t work aily Ma 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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[Important Text-Books 
For STUDENTS, EXAMINATION CANDIDATES, & TEACHERS. 
THE ELEMENTS OF MUSIC 
" JOHN B. McEWEN, 


ne Contp sition in th 





Professo f Ha? yrmony ar 
Royal Academ Wusic. 
Price Is. 6d. net. 
varing this _Man wal the writer has endeavoure y simple 
nd by g examples ’ ry |} t, to € the 
lent to mz thn t t. The lus fav pre 
he of Te ) " Exercises wi we by 
Teacher a aa Pupil. 





KEY TO THE 
Exercises in the Elements of Music 
By JOHN B. McCEWEN. 
_Price 6d. net. 


FINGE RING 


> Works of the G 


E XERC ISES S FOR 


With Examples and Tests fr Piar 
ae By CARLO ALBANESI. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 
EXERCISES ON PHRASING 
PIANOFORTE-PLAYING 








reat 


IN 


Selected fromm the Classical and Modern Composers, with an Intro- 
tion and a Summary of t the Principles involved. 
By JOHN B. MCEWEN. 
Pric e 2s. 6d. net. 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER 





An rm me Knowledg 
based 5 Ir 
By THOM. AS B. KNOTT. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 
THE TEACHER'S | 
SCALE AND ARPEGGIO MANUAL | 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE | 
pe» A pone . yee a Rhyt g f ms 
By THOMA AS B. aie | 
Price 2s. 6d. 
A PRIMER OF HARMONY 
By JOHN B. McEWEN. 
Price 1s. 6d. net. | 
Specially de ~ for use in S s where H . . ht 
ass. This work is a syste ur fH 
a Me y ts 


A 
HARMONY 


By 


TEXT-BOOK OF | 
AND COUNTERPOINT | 
JOHN Bb. McEWEN. | 
Price 3s. | 
THE VIOLINISTS COMPLETE | 
BOOK OF SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS| 


By WILHELM WEICHSEL. 


net. 





Price 2s. 6d. net. 
5 > } 
Ti 
emir 
ev 
or adv ‘ 
niy COMPLETE Book of Scales and Arfegs 
for the Violin, 
G. RICORDI & CO., 26s, Regent St., London, W. 


XUM 


WEBSTER'S 


BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 
MANZONI REQUIEM 
VERDI. 








Vocat Score (Latin and English Words) 4s. od, net 
G. RICORDI & Co., "0, 265, Rec ENT STREET, > W. 
OUR MUSIC RE ADING 1 ADDER FOR BEGINNERS 

, , Dp bes > 
By ERICA LOSH. 
A first step towards rapid Reading. An original and simple colow: 
scheme that will appeal to childrer 
Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





20,000 


CHILDS 


OF THE 


THEORY OF 


PRIMER 
MUSIC. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 

London: NoveLLo AND ComPaxy, Limited ; and all Music Sellers 
“Sa 7 Nove s Music Primers AnD Epuc NAL SERIES ; 
BX, \MIN ATION | QUESTIONS: 
AND 
HOW TO WORK THEM 
CUTHBERT HARRIS, 

Mus. Doc. Dunelm., F.R.C.O. 

PREI ACE. 

I | ss intended more especial 
While aera ot lh ope 
for the I he | 1¢ 
The toft st 

= : 
Price T S 
In Paper Boar 

I N ( PANY, I 
Just P 
N ENT: MANUALS, 


aciliaaiceaidncmc atin 
HINTS 

ELEMENTARY TEACHING 

PIANOFORTE 


CHIEFLY TO BOYS. 
EDWARD D. RENDALL. 
Price One Sh z and Sixpen 


London: Nove.to anp Company, Limit 
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ALBUM SIX SHORT EASY PIECES 


: : ’ = PET oene FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
SELECTED PIECES eniiiaen 
BY CLEMENT M. SPURLING. 
GILES FARNABY. (Op. 9.) 
PIANOFORTE SOLO Price Two Shillings. 


ConTENTS : 


GRANVILLE BANTOCK. No. No. 


1. Humoresque. 4. Barcarolle. 
, 2. Spring Song. 5. Waltz. 
Price Two Shillings. 3. Once upon a time. 6. The End. 
London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 








Just PusiisHep. Just Published. 


eo SERENADE 
PAVANE FROM 

In A “THE WAND OF YOUTH” 
COMPOSED BY (FIRST SUITE) 


BERNARD JOHNSON. yore ingens 
peel hah EDWARD ELGAR. 





ARRANGEMENT § PIANOFORTE SOLO 


PIANOFORTE SOLO VicLIN AND PIANOFORTE 

VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 

PIANOFORTE AND STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 
(Separate String Parts, 3d. each.) 


EDWIN H. LEMARE. 











tS. 6¢ 
2S. 0¢ 
25. od. 
2S. 66. 


:; - a ARRANGEMENT FOR SMALL ORCHESTRA 
€ e Shilling and Sixpe " 
iv Strinc Parts » -e 
FLUTE AND CLARINET each 
I NOVEL! AND Company, I Harr on Piaxoronts “ad 
Just PusiisHep, London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 
—- sce — | ~ ~ , 
SIX EASY PIECES SOLEMN MELODY 
FOR VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. COMPOSED BY 
BY H. WALFORD DAVIES. 
cS  LAOrD. geese 
FULL ORCHESTRA. 
Price Three Shillings. a 
. Fui. Scort 
Strrinc Parts 
CONTENTS: Wino Parts 
N N >In : > : 
Bridal Ma — I STRINGS AND ORGAN. 
Lullaby . Me y | Score >; 
I . Valse StrinGc Parts 
ORGAN 
PIANOFORTE SoLo a ‘ - » ¢ 6 
I Nove » AND Compa Lim Orcas SoLo ce iM . -‘« 
VioLIN AND PIANOFORTE ‘i 6 
: VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 6 
Just Published. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


a | 
1: on _— aceapricrpsrsivictay ” ALLEGRETTO 
| 


W. WOLSTENHOLME. 


VIOLA AND PIANOFORTE 
| VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE .. 


MI ED BY 


C. H. LLOYD. 


| VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 
Three Shillings. | PIANOFORTE 
——— | ORGAN aa 
ConNTENT ARRANGEMENT FOR SMALL ORCHESTRA: 
In Modo d'una Sonata, . Mazurka. STRING PARTS 
Cavatina M Perpet WIND PARTS 


| 
| 
Lond NoveELto anp Company. Limited. | London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


1s. 6d. 
ts. 6d. 
1s. 6d. 
1s. 6d. 
2s. od. 
2s. od. 
2s. 6d. 








——— 
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The Composer will be pleased to forward to the Colonies or any NOW READY. A NEW EDITION with larger Margins 


reign country the Orche stral Parts (on loan) of any of his works. and improved Index of 


Gillott Road, Edgbaston. 


A \ :% H I M S 
Performed by the Birmingham Festival Choral Society. 1 ~ 


ee eS ee ANCIENT AND MODERN 
JOAN OF ARC Which contains 134 of the finest Anthems of the world, 


‘ me a eis providing for every season of the Christian year and every 
AN HISTORICAL CANTATA occasion of the Church’s life. 


FOR THREE SOLO VOICES, CHORUS AND The Birmingham Gazette says: ‘‘ Should prove a boon and a blessing 





ae 
P| 





Vocat Score 





to the Church throughout the world. Surely there never was such a 
= a g 
ORCHESTRA book in such compass. There can be no doubt as to the brilliant future 
. . x eae ear 
, _ py awaltir thi y rprising DOOK. 
MUSIC BY iwa 14g this most surf H k 


+ . . y The Church 7 **Great care has been taken in selecting 

A L EF RE D R. G A U a. from among the w *Il-known ¢ ener osers, those which have stooc 

the test of frequent use and are of recognised standard excellence, while 

the new compositions are of such merit as to warrant the belief that they 

Few Cantatas are as rich in chaste melodies, charming choruses, | will win a wide acceptance. We wish for this admirable collection the 
snd exquisite orchestration as Alfred R. Gaul's ‘ Joan of Arc,’ performed | cordial reception it deserves. 

y the Vocal Association in the Guildhall.” —7he Western News. 











. : S . The Guardian says :—‘* The collection as a whole is admirable. 
— ‘Must enhance the high reputation of its composer."—Liverfood 7 : 3 
Courier. The Musical Journal regards it as epoch-making in the matter of 


1. yroviding congre 
“The inspiration of a highly-refined musician. The Cants ata is I a 


a more masterly and beautiful work than ‘The Holy City.’ nd AiR Of, tt 


ns, with good anthems at the lowest possible cost. 


rty-four anthems for ce shillings 








tred anat 






















uddereh hd Raaminer. The collection deserves a hearty come 
No more charming Cantata than ‘Joan of Arc’ could have been ez, Pall M rasette sa collection, convenient in 
hosen. It abounds in delicious music. There is not a tedious note in | form, clear in ng both « rpress, contributed to by 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Daily Chronicle. ‘ ~ gor f justly merited fame. We are assured it will meet a real 
x . : Ps . . . . need, and consequently receive hearty welcome alike from clergy, 
‘Gives the listener a vivid and realistic impression, its attractiveness | cieclmamiain ehalee, and cimmee . 
eing continuous instead of spasmodic." — Bradford Observer. , atonea Sana eies 
‘The Exeter Oratorio Society last night achieved a brilliant success, Ma he Westm oh. ~~ It is not surprising that the 
d it may safely be said, without fear of exaggeration, that never |’ lume enjoys wide popula 
efore have they performed a work more satisfactory to themselves or | 
P sore interesting to the audience than ‘ Joan of Arc. Western Times. | Cloth boards, white edges o net 
_ “One of the most delightful Concerts ever given by the South Shields Cloth boards, gold lettered, red edges 6 
Choral Society was that of last evening, when the principal piece was | Words os cloth boards, large type 
oC. Joan of Arc.’ We cannot spe ob wen Oe hly of Mr. Gaul’s work, which ( = , a : , 4 
‘ s of the most interesting description. The Shields Daily News. an SOREGe, SAE Cype ‘ 
, | Tonic Sol Edition at same prices 





; Price, paper cover, 2s. 6d. ; paper boards, 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. ; Vocal parts, each, 1s. ; 
A (Ent. Stationers Hall.) 


; scarlet cloth, 45S. 
s only, 7s. 6d. per 100. | — 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
STAFF NOTATION. EIGHTEENTH THOUSAND 


- “PENT 17 NOVELLO'S 
“Pf THE TEN VIRGINS |,.,, a. ace 
A SACRED CANTATA IHYMNS AND TUNES 
FOR FOUR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS AND } —_ 
ORCHESTRA | Sunday School Anniversary Services. 
BY | 
ALFRED R. GAUL. is 





GeorGce C. MARTIN 
I I 


“Will be heartily welcomed by all who love the art _of music. 





vucastle Journal, 














‘The work will certainly go through Saxondom in the wake of its - Inj) _ J: STAINER 
edecessors from the same pen. London Daily Telegraph. | 5 hine for ever ! God of Love +i = C. —— 
| 6 . Thy children love . Eruiot Burron 
Must attain popularity wherever heard, and will assuredly be placed | Thy children love d aL 
mong the { - | 7. Sweetly o'er the ws fair F. A. CHALLINO} 
vs g the foremost ¢ mmpositions of this kind by preser it-day writers | ‘ W Id y t in lif Cc. J. May 
t c 5. ould you gain bes! n ite . . 
. treated in a thoroughly artistic manner... a perfect we alth of oO pos ate ite Water B. Grirert 
T ‘ re y ee 4 4 » ’ 
dy and striking individuality of style. Liverpool Daily Courier. 9- n y 
10. 2} day t goes away ee J. Apcock 





‘We rks which have placed him in the front rank of Eng lish omposers 
‘Holy City,’ ‘ Joan of Arc,’ and ‘ The Ten Virgins. Newcastle Set II. 
i> femraat in tl 








































I. f gladness J. STAINER 
T he choral writing in ‘The Ten Virgins’ is alone something to be gE 1g ALBERTO RANDEGGER 
ankful for, and, as we have intimated, it is only one of the many 3. un children ALFRED Morrat 
| virtues of the Cantata. Leamington Chronicle. oe re J. STAINER 
‘Bow anv Bromcey Institute Cuorr.—The hall was overcrowded by | 5- aviour, blesséd Saviour Joun E, West 
1ence that was disposed to encore every other number of the work. | 6 Scene eae tn s ; F. H. Cowen 
Mr, Gaul should have secured this ur idoubted po ypular success with | 7: Man shall not live J. VARLEY Roberts 
vork far more contrapuntal than any of his former works is a remark- 5. at your J. STAINER 
€ tribute to his power of welding science and beauty into one whole. 9- Is past and cver JoserH BArNBY 
The Musical Times. | 1 take care of you Frances R. HAvercat 
The subject is an excellent or ant: + « « astronger work ‘ “ 9 
i . Joan of Arc." Melodious, of moderate difficulty, and, Ser III. 
al’s earlier . 
Leader. eathaitae _-ti — nme svewcastle Latly 2. Hark! hark rgan loudly peals GEOR J. BENNETT 
‘ | 3. O what can little h s do H. Etvuiot Burron 
hat ‘ The Ten Virgins’ is a much finer work than the everywhere 4. While the sun is g r. ADAMS 
avourite ‘ Hol ly City’ we have no doubt whatever. Mr. Gau as « I e to hear the story H. J. GAUNTLET 
c ne outline and tel colouring, ar | that he | med at} 6. The roseate hues of early dawn A. SULLIVAN 
et hieved Birmingham tte. 7. Lord, Thy children guide and keep A. S. Coort 
Pr , 8. In our work and ur play F. WESTLAKI 
' ice, paper Cover, 2 , gilt 4s. 9. The Bea 11 J. Svan 
tonic Sol-fa, 1s.; V Ss. per 100, 10. Gentle meek and mi J. STAINE 
‘he loan of instrumental parts may be pplication to the Both Notati e Fourpence per Set 
Composer, and full liberty is en to peri / untatas and to enka as : 
rt the words in any programme wi further permission, ads only, + per 100, 
Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. | London: NovELLO anp Company, Limite 
q 
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NOVELLO’S 
NEW SONGS 


PRICE TWO SHIILINGS EACH NET. | 


BIG REVIEW. By A. HERBERT BREWER. 
Suitable for Baritones or 
(With Chorus ad /74.) 


"THE 


Basses. 


GONG OF THE PILGRIMS. 
By EMMELINE 
Suitable for All Voices. 





BROOK. 


MEADOWS. 
By Percy E. 
Suitable for Sopranos or Contraltos. 


Love IN THE 
FLETCHER. 


ALLOPING DICK. By Percy E. FLETCHER. 
a Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 
AWAKENING (Vocal 

By Percy E. FLETCHER. 
} 


Suitable for Sopranos. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


HE SONGSTERS’ 
Waltz 





G OME PERFECT ROSE. By Percy E. FLETCHER. | 
Suitable for All Voices. 

O ALTHEA. By C. HARFORD LLOyD. | 
Suitable for Baritones. 


O* A SUMMER’S 


Suitable fe 


DAY. 

By CECIL ENGELHARDT. | 
r All Voices. | 
seinen 
HUMP. By EpwWARD GERMAN. | 


ant 
Tsu y onces, 


Ls 


“T BE CAMI 


ONS OF THE SEA. By COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. | 


Suitable for Baritones 


' 


or Basses. 


COME, DREAMLESS REST. By NOEL JOHNSON. 


Suitable for All Voices. | 
HEART. 
By WALTER EARNSHAWE. | 


] 
Suitable for All Voices. 


Fy ELIODORE. By 
Suitable for Tenors 


OVE IS FOR EVER. By ERNEST NEWTON. 


Suitable for All Voices. 


WITH ALL MY 


BOTHWELL THOMSON. 
r Baritones. 


7M MERZETZHIRE (Old Song). 
ad Arranged by ERNES1 


Suitable for Baritones 


NEWTON. 
or Basses. 
WHERE THE CHILDREN SLEEP. 
By A. KINGSTON STEWART. 
Suitable for Contraltos or Baritones. 
By A. KINGSTON STEWART. | 
table for Tenors. 


A SOUI mt 


I I NOVELLO 





ANI) COMPANY 


Limirep. 





ES.—OcrToser 1, 191 


N 








FOUR TRIOS FOR MALE VOICES 


ey «Be 
1. THREE JOVIAL WELSHMEN. 
» THE CARRION CROW (Old melody). 
; THE DRUMMER BOY. 


+ THE OLD WOMAN AND PEDLAR (Old melody), 


ComposED AND HARMONIZED 


Price * 





Novel Lo axp Com ANY, Limited. 
Just Published. 
4 NEW EASTER MORNING HYMN, 
PASKADAGSMORGUN.” 
Easter-Morning. For Soli and Chorus, with Organ Accompaniment 


Words by W. BRIEM. 


with English translatio 


London: 


Original Text 


MUSIC BY 
SV. SVEINBJORNSSON. 
Price Sixpence. 
Sample free copies will be sent t seas Organist forwarding 
R. W. PENTLAND, 
— 24, | REDERICK STREET, Epinsi RGH, son 
Messrs. NOVELLO & Co., Lrp., beg to announce that they hav 
juired the copyright of the following 
COMPOSITIONS BY 
SIR EDWARD ELGAR. 
VIRELAI 
Violin and Pianoforte s od. 
Pianoforte Solo s. od. 
PASTOURELLE 
Violin and Pianoforte 2S. od. 
Pianoforte S » oh 
I : Nove 4 " , MPANY, Limited. 
we Just Published. siviagi “ze 
TWO BAGATELLES 
I, VALSETTE. 
II. PIZZICATO. 
STRING ORC HESTRA., 
OSED BY 
PERCY E. FLETCHER. 
String Par 6 
Ar gement for Pianoforte S 
Lon : NovELLo anp ¢ ANY, Limited. 


Just Pusuisnep, 


LA SAVANNAH 
AIR DE BALLET 
FOR ORCHESTRA. 
COMPOSED BY 
MACKENZIE. 


CO; ») 


ma 4. 


String Parts 

Wind Parts, &c. » oe 
Full Score 
Arrangement for Violin and Pian 
Arrangement for Pianoforte Solo 
Arrangement for Military Band (/a the /’ress). 


London: Novetto axp Company, L 





fort ee ‘ . oe 








THI 


Full Sce 
String F 
Wind P: 
Arrange 
Arrange 


It isa valu 





and the final 
ch 





We heartily « 


The SO 
Music P 


Bax, ARNOLI 
BEETHOVEN 
Parts, 
Bei, W. H. 
Arcadian 
Corper, F. 
Corner, Pat 
Dixon, H. C 
Garpiner, | 
Score 





MACKENZIRk, 
Full S« 
Matruay, 1 
SPEAIGHT, Ji 
Spinnerli 
Wesse.y, H 
Second 


Austin, Ern 
Bowen, E. Y 
Separatel 
First Ball 
Corper, Pat 
Cox, G. H.— 


Forrester, ( 
Variation 
Garratt, Pt 
Garry, Nicr 
Hart ey, Li 
Two Con 
Haw.Ley, S1 
Hickin, Wet 
URLSTONR, 
JERvis-READ 
Matruay, T 
Quitrer, Ro 
SPEAIGHT, J< 
SWINsTRAD, | 
Variation 
Wicut, A. N 
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ee . —- = apgregnyy . arene ‘ oat 

~ T 7 ‘T° ™ 

RS} THE C ORONATION MARCH NEW FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS 

\ 4 . 
I9I1). 
} queen 
MPOSI | NET. 
. ’ . " | PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 5. d. 
E I WV A RI ) ELGA R. DEBUSSY. Ci.—Le Marytre de Saint Sebastien. f 
d Duet. Four Suites: 1. Fragments du 1er Acte, 4s. net ; 2. 
| >. ior net: > Bo asteur Ss. net 
Full Score 6 | Passion 6d. net; Le Bon Pasteur, 3s. 4. I 
String Parts : 4 © Par 5 . * ** 
Wind Parts, &c. 5 5 | —— Golliwoggs. Cake-walk. Pianoforte Duet 
“ext = icon ; Sol — D4 | A esa A. ah 7: » . Vortragstiicke. Pianoforte Solo 
can — <ANCK, ¢ etto. From String Quartet. Transcribed 
London: NoveLto anp Company, Limited. for Pianoforte Solo s ‘“ é 
. GRUNFELD, A.—Op. Ungarische Fantasie. Pianofort 
Just PusvisHep. ‘ 
Solo ° oe oe ee oe oe 
No. 83, NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS. KRONKE, E.—Op. 8&0. Konzert-Variationen nfonische 
» Ballade). 2 pianos, 4 hands. Two copies for Performance. Each 4 
5 r rT LUZZATTI, A.—Danse des Fées. Scherzo. Pianoforte Solo 2 
Pe ») VY ] N | ) , i . 
TH E M I LI l A R 3A 4 MOSKOWSKI. Op. Grande Valse de Concert. Pianoforte 
BY Solo 
GEORGE MILLER, NORDEN, L.—Op. 27 rte Duet. 
M.V.O., Mus. Bac. Cantab., &c. 1. The Little Grenadier. by. Melody 
ciesiabinins The Polish Belle. Mazu Marcl € 
Price Two Shillings. Menuet ; 5. The Gay Postillion. Rondino 
In Paper Boards, Two Shillings and Sixpence. SAINT-SAENS.—Op. 1 Six Studies for the left han 7 
It is a valuable sketch 1ighly specialised ee SCHMITT, H.—Op. 62.  Kaiser-étude Study upo ) 
F al bex seasone hum T} rious instruments and Austrian National Anthem. Two] f 4 ha 
th idiosy es are y ed, and their collective use is 
rably ilustra or / 
io N st e worthy t i subject . . — “ 
Miller, and th “" aan Chelten CHAMBER MUSIC. 
Fr x Th P a us JUON, P.—Op. 50. Quartet No. 2, in G, I Pianofor 
he ex y lu 
1 ; ving how 4 Violin, Viola, and "Cell 
t > Unf Sy 10ny an effectively | MARTEAU, H.—Op. 15. Suite. For Vi 1 Piz r 10 
e the m re | the text-books. | "OLNAR, A.—Sonatine in A minor. V Pianoforte 4 
We mm S most ex ent | ..—Saturday Review. ee 
ie . PALASCHKO, J.—Op. . Stimmungsbilder Six Pieces for 
London: Nove_to anp Company, Limited. Pianoforte and Violin. 1. Rondo graz 0, 1S. € net 
N Tanzweise, 1s. 6d. net Wiege r I 
The SOCIETY of BRITISH COMPOSERS. | x: tay See mens be as 
ies olkslied, 1s. net ) perpetuo 
) Ter , 
Music Published i In the AVISON EDI | ION. RANZATO, V.—Op. 47. Elegia. Violin and Pianofor 
INSTRU a [ENT AL. RAVEL, M.—Pava le la Belle au bois dormant. Tra ed 
Bax, AkNo_pD—Trio. Pianof lin, and Viola ‘ 6 € for Violin and Pianoforte 
BeeTuoven.—Cavatina. |} ’ Vi nd Organ. (Extra Violi NP slshopieolagg aang ety = — 
Parts, 4 ) . | SCHOLZ, I Op. 94. TwoS For Vi 1 Pianoforte. 
Bett, W. H n Pianoforte 1 € In D, ss. net; In A minor . 
.__sarcadiat , STRADELLA, A.—Sonata D. Violin 
Corper, F. a. Full Score ‘ 2 . ‘ 

- Corper, Pat sic-D ithout words 3 Arranged by C. BARISON . we . 
Dixon, H. C. o f el d Pianof rte I SUK, J.—Op. 7, No. 1 Liebesliec For Vi Pianoforte 
Garpiner, H. et in one m ement for Strings. 

core 2 Part 3 
Hartiev, Liovp Violin a i Pias forte 3 . - , rrr 
Hurtstone, W. Y.- for Orches Full re 10 ORGAN AND HARMONIUM. 
Trio. Pianoforte, Violoncello - 7 6lrapcr —T 1 » Pees , © Weeune . 
Jervis-Reap, H. V. on ntasy Trio in B minor. Piancforte, peas oe T.—Choral Improvisat Nearer, my God 
fiolin, and Vi ello te ° Thee. r Organ .. - , 
McEwen, J. I ‘Grey Galloway." Border Ballad for — Op.o4. Die Hohe Schule des Ligatospids. Fiir Harmonium 
Orchestra. Ful ll Score : - -. 10 6 red ne. Twenty-six Etudes in 2 Books each 
Mackenziz, A. C.—Suite. Violin and Orchestra (or Pianoforte) pradi acgepaies ae diggs mapas bea 
Full Score 20s. Piano Score net 5s. Separately, each 2 o | NOWOWIEJSKI, F.—Op. 2, No. Eleva t Fuga. | 
Mat THAY, Topras—Quartet in one movement es o § © Harmonium _ 
SPEAIGHT, JosEPpH—Spanish Love Song. Violin and Pianoforte 1 & “ , —_ ro] se yr 
a Spinnerlied ; Svenecs ng. Violoncello and Pianoforte.. each 1 6 } — Op.9, No.1. Far ; - ™ tise. For ¢ . 
Wessety, Hans ~Kreutzer Studies, with pe for | —— Op. 3, No. 4. Noél en Pol For Organ 
Second Viol Two Bx each 2 6] PASQUINI, B I ta and Pas ile. I Orga Arranged 
PIANOFORTE. | by E. ( 
Austin, Ernest—Poem for Pianoforte 2 6] xs Ahcrceliisenng 
Bowen, E. York Miniature Suite “= 2 o| SURSY NSKI, M Op. 4 Prae ganana D nica 
Separa Humoresque, 1s. ; Noctu , 1s.; Scherzo eo 8 © Adventus 
: First B de ; Polonaise : -. each 2 6 | 
Cort er, Paut—Nine Preludes, 4s. 6d. Separ ately, each 1 o 
Cox, G. H.—Song of Spring oso oo . " _—- 
x ae, B. J.—Sonata ‘ : : . o os ~—e 6 VOCAL MUSIC, 
“GGAR, K. E.—Sketches: The Old Castle; The Wishing Well,ea. t 6] papcrrEeRT Tearer, my G to Thee. S 
Forrest ER, CLirFe—Summer's Call; The Exile each 2 o| KARG-I l ERT, S Nearer, my a, to Te 
Variations on an Original Air 2 0} und G. (With Pianoforte or Harmonium A mpaniment.) 
— Percivat—Scherzo-Toccata 2 6 German and English words 
ATT ICHOLAS—Five Waltzes 2 6) _ rd eit iia eee ee © Organ 
Hartiev, Luovp—Four Miniature Impressions ra 6 | SAINT-SAEN * Domine adjut 1eus. I , Orga 
Swe Cones rt Pieces oO ods 2 6| and ‘Cello 
HAWLEY, STan_ey.—Dance Sketch, 
Hickin, Weiron—Suite Mignonne s ¢ 
URLSTONR, W. Y.—C:z apriccio ‘ r € —_ 7, ‘Ee Tl) ORC 2S > TS. 
Jervis Read, H.V.—Flee Impressions 0 : 6! FULL SCORES AND ORCHESTRAL PART! 
Qarmay, Tostas. Toccata ; Albumblatt ; Dirge each 1 o FIBICH, Z.—Poem arranged for small Orchestra 
vUILTER, RoGeER—Three Studies 2 6 cK LK " ip. 2 Pinte Guten I Or 
SPEAIGHT, JosEPH—Passepied, 1 = Biintasures, 12. 62. _— ode SEKLES, B.—Op. 2t. Kleine Suite. i 
SWINSTEAD, Fetix—Pre lude in D .- Score, 20s. net; Parts 
Variations on a Theme by Concone 2 6 
Wicur, A. N. —Barcarolle. In the Bay _ a 20 
London : Nove.to anp Company, Limited. Loxnpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Linirsee 
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CHAPPELL & COS 
,  , . 
TEST SONG AND BALLAD SUCCESSES 
LA | ES | SON (5 AN D BA 4hai X 4\IWVlsw 

LIZA LEHMANN F. PAOLO TOSTI— EDWARD GERMAN— 

** Daddy’s Sweetheart ” ** Never” ** Court Favour” 

** Little Moccasins ” Two Little Songs : ** Love in all Seasons ” 

** Clementina’s Song” ** Could I but tell” | Published m 

“¢ Ev ery be ndy’s Secret” **T cannot tell” J together. HERMANN LOHR— 
GUY D’HARDELOT— S. LIDDLE— ** Mickey’s Advice ” 

** My Message ” Two Short Songs : ** Sweet, thou hast trod on a heart” 

** Until one day” **Open my window ) ** There ’s a hill by the Sea” 

**Un Rien” (A Word to the stars” | Published ** Little grey home in the West” 

** Come!” ** Love, pluck vn together. ** Life has sent me many roses” 

** Till you looked up flowers ” ** Eyes that used to gaze in mine” 

‘Thy voice, beloved’ IUBERT BATH— ** Rose of my heart” 

** The Lark’s Song ” ;' U — : Reo H ** Where my caravan has rested ” 
FLORENCE AYLWARD— “ Reconciliation ” Pc pe <r “pao 

* PPO ibis con ai ae areee Unmindful of the roses 

** Solace KENNEDY RU SSELL— ™ . . 

** Sunshine and Dafi rdils ** At Santa Barbara ” am SQUIRE— 

‘* The Romany Fiddle ‘‘ The Blue Dragoons” ‘‘ The Irish Fusilier” 


pe Morning and y ut ** The Farmer’s Pride” 
“A Tree Song” “Old Farmer John” ROBERT CONINGSBY 
“Three” BOTHWELL ‘THOMSON— CLARKE-— 


TE DEC > IER “The First Kiss” ) Published ** Loving is so sweet” 

I ERESA I EL RIEGO ** The Flower Bird” § together. Rustic Songs : 
‘The Reas« .. ** Lullaby Lady” ** Little girl from Hanley Way” 
** Little Brown Bird ERIC COATES ‘“‘ The Bells of Aspenden ” 


** Your Picture” 

** Hayfields and Butterfiies ” 
** The red rose wooed the white rose ” ‘* Blackbird and Rose” 

** IT lay my laurels at your feet” ‘* Poppies for forgetting ” 


DOROTHY FORSTER— NOEL J¢ JHNSON— **O, my garden, full of roses” 
‘ ** Grav Days” 
ge PAUL A. RUBENS— 


** 1 be hopin’ you remember” 


** Rose of Mine” . - - ns 
9g , **The Wind in the Corn 


** When the robin goes a-singing ” 
** Sweet-and-Twenty ” 


* Wonderful Garden of Dreams’ 


‘The Bells of Twilight” HAYDN WOOD ae = 
* Look down, beloved ” ** A Song of Hope” ** The Admiral’s yarn 
‘In the Twilight ” “© May "a my garden ” ** Help me to love 

** Where violets grow ‘¢ Fairy Waters ” 


MONTAGUE RING— 
Two Little Southern Songs : 
** Kentucky Love ) Published 


* Margaret ” 
** Mifanwy ” 
** Rosamond ” 


GRAHAM PEEL 


** Loveliest of trees” 


““ Rose in the Bud” se ae the Western Sea ” Song” together 
: ee ** Apri **Tune in Kentucky” ) : 
LAO SILESL ‘*The Early morning ” me wieeles 


** A little love, a little kiss MAURICE BESLY MONTAGUE F. PHILLIPS— 


(l A sg . pageiann ** Three little Fairy Songs ” ** Sweet Eyes of blue” 
LESLIE ELLIOTT FRED W. SPARROW. ** Sleep” ; 
** Hayoma ” eae: ** Three Sturdy things hath England ” i My Dreamland Rose 

* The Whisperin Wheat a Shepherd's Wooing ” In Harbour : 
» ae ms silt a ie tee ** Starry woods’ 
KATIE MOSS FRANK LAMBERT— « Rosette ” 

‘The Floral Dar ** Love that is gone” ** Grey eyes” 


NEW AND POPULAR VOCAL ALBUMS. 


LIZA LEHMANN HERMANN LOHR- R. CONINGSBY CLARKE 
“Cowboy Ballads ’ “Songs of Roumania ” “The Perfect Tune” (A con 
MONTAGUE F. PHILLIPS * Romany Songs ” nected set of six little songs). 
“ Dream-Songs ” DOROTHY FORSTER GRAHAM PEEL— 
“Sea Echoes” “Songs of Farewell ” “Songs of a Shropshire Lad’ 


Cuaprett & Co., Ltd., 50, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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